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THE COTTAGE. 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Love likes the cottage; there it often dwells 

In peace and quiet, weaving precious spells 
About the hearts of those who sojourn there, 
Filling with blessings all the ambient air, 

And wreathing round the hearthstone fadeless flowers 
Whose incense grows more sweet as flit the hours, 
O happy he whose bosom knows content; 

Who deems his years of life not poorly spent 

In the unceasing round of daily toil, 

His greatest care to keep all free from soil 

The pure white conscience by his God bestowed 
To warn him of the snares along life’s road. 

It was my fortune, on a summer eve, 

To view a scene that I would fain believe 

Has many counterparts on earth; if not, 

For lack of words it should not be forgot. ~ 


Sink slowly, O Sun, on the western lea! 
For dear are thy parting rays to me; 

And sweet is the hour of eventide, 

When day unto night doth so gently glide; 
Soft is the song of the evening breeze— 
Musical murmurer amid the trees— 

But sweeter by far was the song I heard 
When hushed and silent was every bird; 
Sweeter, and softer, and fuller in tone, 
Than the voice of air over roses blown. 


Through the open door of a farmer’s’ cot 

I saw and heard, yet betrayed it nut 

By sign or sound, for my heart was stirred, 
And eagerly treasured each chanted word. 
The farmer’s wife was both young and fair, 
And the rich waves of her shining hair 
Were drawn away from a tender face 

That told of every household grace. 

Her eyes were veiled by the lashes long, 
For she viewed her babe as she sang her song* . 
The rosy, helpless, uneonscious child, 

That lay on her lap, and, sleeping, smiled. 
The sunset light like a halo fell 

Around the two, and as in a spell 

I looked ‘and listened, well-pleased to hear 
The mother’s lullaby chanted clear: 


“Night is coming, baby darling, 
Night is near; 
All along the sun’s bright pathway 
Shades appear. 


“All the flowers in the meadows, 
Sweet and fair, 


Soon will close their dewy petals 
-From the air. 
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“‘ Sweet they sleep beside the river, 
In their dreams 
Seeming still to hear the murmur 
Of bright streams. 


‘So the river sings to soothe them 
Into sleep, 
While the golden stars above them 
Vigils keep. 


“ As the river to the flowers 
Murmurs low, 
Let me sing to thee, my darling, 
Soft and slow. 


“Droop thy lids, which are like rose-leaves, 
Rosy-white ; 
Fold thy hands, which are like lilies, 
My delight! 


‘Smile in slumber at the visions 
That will come 

Of the beauteous fields elysian, 
Thy first home. 


“Thou art fairer than the flowers 
On the lea; 
Thou art dearer than the sunlight 
Unto me. 


“Star, and flower, and bird of beauty, 
Baby dear, 
Thou art all things fair and lovely 
Granted here. 


“Sleep, my darling! through the hours 
Of the night; 
Sleep! but only sleep to waken 
With the light.” 


I turned away, the lullaby was sung, 

The last soft note upon the air had rung, 

And met a sunburnt man who oyed the cot 

With eager looks, although he knew it not. 

I asked him, “ Pray, is yonder house your home?” 
He answered, ‘‘ Yes;”’ I said, “‘ Then never roam,” 
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THE LITTLE WANDERER. 


It was a beautiful June morning. The 
sky was brightly blue and cloudless, and 
the earth seemed to rejoice in the mantle 
of green that the spring had spread over 
it. “The little birds sang east, and the 
little birds sang west,” and little Kitty 
Bruce was as happy as they, for she thought 
she had never seen a pleasanter morning 
in all her life. 

Kitty lived in a large old-fashioned 
farmhouse that stood quite by itself in the 
edge of a small country village in Maine. 
Ou three sides orchards and meadows 
stretched away in broad slopes and levels; 
on the other side was the country road, 
edged with green grass, and beyond that, 
after crossing a strip of intervening land, 
lay one of those dense, beautiful forests, 
almost entirely free from troublesome un- 
dergrowth, which have been made famous 
by travellers and pleasure-seekers who 
have spent delightful weeks camping out 
beneath their shade. Kitty, as may well 
be imagined, did not think much about 
the beauty and grandeur of these woods, 
but she felt that they were very nice, and 
a most splendid place to play in with her 
little companions from the. neighboring 
farmhouses. She had never ventured very 
far into the heart of the woods, especially 
when alone, as she had heard the other 
children say that there were bears faraway 
in the thickest part of the forest. 

On this particular morning of which I 
write, Mrs. Bruce was unusually busy with 
her household cares, and Kitty was left to 
amuse berself as best she might. Mr. 


_ Bruce and his two boys were off at work 


onthefarm. Sarah, Kitty’s stepsister, was 
busy churning, and after being reproved 
by her mother several times for “ standing 
right in the way,”’ Kitty strolled out-of- 
doors, nothing loth, for she dearly loved 
to roam about the place, breathing in the 
fresh clear air, and getting as brown as a 
tanned child could well be. But as she 
always came home without any trouble, 
the family grew accustomed to her solitary 
rambles, and felt but little anxiety about 
her. 

Kitty stopped and thought a moment 
when she reached the road, looking wish- 
fully in the direction of the home of her 


litthe playmates, the Archer's but she knew 
that they had gone to visit some friends, 
and so, after a minute, she started toward 
her favorite playground, the woods, with 
a quick step and cheerful air. She was 
quite a little explorer in her way, and 
loved to go peering into nooks and corners, 
making wonderful discoveries all by her- 
self. As she neared the stone wall that 
bordered the road she saw a little striped 
squirrel sitting on a rock, with his bushy 
tail laid up on his back, nibbling away at 
anut, Kitty stopped and began to talk to 
him in a soft coaxing voice, while the 
squirrel looked at her with his bright little 
eyes, a8 much as to say, ‘‘I think you are 
a very nice girl, but I am going to watch 
and see what you will do.” Finally he 
stopped the conversation by turning and 
running along the wall a little way; then 
he looked around at Kitty with an air of 
invitation, and ran off toward the wood. 
“That’s as much as to say, ‘ Follow 
me,’” thought Kitty; and with a gay 
laugh, she climbed the wall and bounded 
away, soon reaching the shade of the trees, 
which was quite welcome, as it had begun 
to be rather too warm in the sun. As she 


‘wandered about, she caught sight of a 


path leading deep into the woods, which 
had been trodden hard by the feet of the 
cattle when, they had been driven down 


for water to a spring that never failed to 
bubble up eeol, pure and plentiful when 


all the country around was suffering from 
drouth. Kitty had never been down to 
this spring, though she had often heard it 
mentioned, and to-day she was strongly 


' tempted to follow the path till she reached 


it. While she stood considering whether 
to venture so far or not, the birds were 
singing overhead, the soft breeze stole 
through the trees, making a sweet musical 
rustle like an accompaniment to the bird- 
songs, the air was perfumed with woodland 
odors, and a little red squirrel sprang out 
from among the trees, and, giving hera 
knowing look, ran along the path and went 
out of sight. There are multitudes of red 
squirrels all looking just alike, but it 
seemed to Kitty as if this was the very one 
she had seen on the wall, and as if he was 
again asking her to follow him. Such lit- 
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tle occurrences had a great deal of weight 
with Kitty, and she immediately made up 
her mind to go down to the spring. She 
had read fairy stories, and thought what if 
the squirrel were a fairy in disguise, and 
should lead her to some wonderful piace 
full of beautiful things such as she had 
never even dreamed of before! The idea 
half charmed half frightened her, but 
there was something fascinating in it, too, 
and besides, it was a lovely morning to 
spend in the woods. So on went Kitty, 
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vhe creatures crowded against each other 
in their eagerness to drink the clear cold 
water. It was a pretty spot, where the 
sun could never be very hot, Kitty thought, 
even in the hottest July days, and she fell 
to looking around her in search of a dis- 
covery of some kind. But she saw only 
the tall straight trees with interlacing 
boughs, here and there a mossy rock, a 
carpet of leaves, clumps of strange plants 
such as her mother sometimes gathered 
for medicine, the bubbling spring, and 


FAINT AND WEARY. 


down into the heart of the woods, her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes bright, attracted 
first to one side and then to the other by 
the white star-flowers or a cluster of wood- 
violets. Once she started with a cry of 
‘terror, and ran a little way. She had seen 
a emall green snake looking at her, but the 
fright was not all on her side, for he 
wriggled off as fast as possible in another 
direction. 

Kitty found her walk for the most part 
very pleasant, and at last reached the 
spring in safety. Here she saw where the 
feet of the cattle had trawpled about, as 


away‘at her right she just caught a glimpse 
of something vividly red, which she knew 
must be forest flowers. . 

* So the little squirrel was not a fairy, 
after all,’ she thought. ‘Well, I am 
glad I came, I have had such a good time; 
and I can tell Lacy and Mary Archer that . 
there are no bears down here, anyway. 
I'll get a bouquet for mother, and go 
home; itl be dinner time when I get 
there.” 

Accordingly, Kitty went to gather the 
bright red blossoms that had caught her 
‘attention, and found not only these, but 
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others of a kind she had never seen before, 
and that were very pretty. It seemed as if 
she had seen a fairy, after all, she thought, 
for she kept finding one curiosity after 
another until her hands and apron were 
full of treasures such as the woods can 
give. Beautiful sprays of evergreen, feath- 
ery moss, star-flowers, violets, the wild 
columbine, and many other wild flowers 
rewarded her search. At last she began to 
think of returning home, and looked for 
the path; but to her dismay it was no- 
where to be seen, and on going in the di- 
rection where she believed it lay, she 
walked a long time without finding a trace 
of it. Like many achild before, she was 
lost in the woods. 

When the terrible truth burst upon 
Kitty, she was half frantic with fright and 
despair. Round and round she wandered, 
sobbing aloud, and calling upon her father 


and mother, her brothers and sister; but 


no welcome voice answered her own—only 
a mocking echo. Noon came and passed. 
The weary hours seemed like a nightmare 
to poor Kitty, until she sank down faint 
with hunger aud entirely worn out with 
fatigue. Her feet were sore and aching, 
and she took off her shoes and laid them 
on the ground beside her. Not strong 


enough to go further, she laid her head 


upon a smooth rock, and tried to murmur 
her evening prayer. Then she thought of 
her pleasant home and those who loved 
her, and pictured to herself their grief at 
her loss, aud wondered if the robins would 
cover her with leaves as they did the little 
Babes in the Wood. 


As she lay thinking, with the quiet tears 


falling over her cheeks, she heard a sweet 
voice ask just behind her: 

** Do you feel so very bad at being lost 
in the woods, poor little girl ?”’ 

Turning with a cry of joy and astonish- 
meut, Kitty saw, looking kindly at her, 
the prettiest creature she had ever seen. 
It was a young girl, apparently about 
eighteen, tall and slender, with nut-brown 
hair and eyes, the first falling loosely on 
her shoulders, aud dressed in a curiously- 
colored garment that was all green and 
brown in a variety of shades. Her expres- 
sion was very kind and gentle, and as she 
suiiled at Kitty with her rosy lips and soft 
brown eyes, Kitty felt the load at her 
heart lifted, and she answered, eagerly: 

“QO yes; I did feei terribly. Can you 


show me the way home? or,” she added, 
less hopefully, ‘‘ have you got lost, too ?” 

The stranger gave a little silvery laugh 
at the last question, as she said: 

“I think I can show you the way home, 
and Iam not atall lost. In fact, this is 
my home.” 

“Why!” said Kitty, more astonished 
than ever, “I didn’t know that anybody 
lived down here in the woods. It must be 
awfully lonesome.”’ 

*‘O no,” returned Kitty’s new friend, 
“T have plenty of company, for we are a 
large family. There are some of my 
sisters.”’ 

Kitty looked, and saw quite alarge num- 
ber of beautiful girls, very like the one 
talking to her, each one leaning against a 
tree, their garments exactly matching in 
color the trunks and leaves, which she 
thought very queer indeed. 

_**My name is Kitty Bruce,” she said, 
timidly, to her companion, ‘ Will you 
tell me yours?” 

“0,” replied the other, ‘ you can call 
me Hama Dryad, if you wish. Iand my 
sisters live in the forest, and preside over 
it. Now, I know you wish to go home, 
but I would like to show you some won- 


derful sights first, if you will come with 


me, and then I will point you to the path. 
We will not be long; will you come ?”’ 

“© yes; I’m sure you’re very kind,’’ 
said Kitty, eager, all at once, to see the 
wonderful sights. 

Then the forest girl pressed her hands 
on Kitty’s temples for a moment, and the 
next thing Kitty knew she was transformed 
into just such a girl as the one beside her. 
Joining bands, they gave a bound, and 
found themselves at the top of one of the 
tallest trees in the woods, which some- 
what astonished Kitty. 

* See,” said her companion, “ what a 
fine view there is from this oak. I sit up 
here a great deal, and have often seen you 
coming to the wood. You observe, too, 
how pleasant a motion we get when there 
isa breeze. Sometimes the wind is too 
strong, and then I descend lower; but I 
like to watch the sunrise and sunset from 
here, or the advance of a thunder-storm. 
We forest people have our pleasures, you 
see, and one of them if to watch the birds 
building their nests and rearing their 
young. I will show you a pretty sight.” 

Kitty then followed her friend among 
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the boughs till they came to a nest full of 
young birds, just feathering out, that 
stretched up their necks and opened their 
mouths, eager to catch the food the moth- 
erbird was giving them. 

“In the trunk of this tree,” said the 
forest girl, ‘‘is a squirrel’s nest, and they 
have never been molested. In the fall they 
store away great quantities of nuts for 
winter use.” 

“But where do you live in the winter!’ 
asked Kitty. 

“©,” returned her friend, “I never feel 


there were her shoes, and here she was, 
alone in the woods. The last words of her 
dream seturned to her, she ran to the right 
a little way, and there lay the path by 
which she had come! Laughing aloud, 
delighted Kitty ran home as fast as her 
tired feet would carry her, and arrived 
just as her anxious friends were about to 
search for her, They had thought her 
spending the day with a playmate until 
that playmate came in, saying she had not 
seen Kitty for allday. Great was the joy 
at her return, and sweet was Kitty’s sleep 


the cold. I can endure it as well as the 
trees can; my nature is like theirs.” 

Kitty said and thought that it was won- 
derful, and began to feel tired, and her 
companion seeing it, said: 

“Now I see I must say good-by to you. 
But when you come again to the wood, do 
not forget me, for I shall be near you. 
You will find the path at your right hand, 
but a little way from the rock. You would 
have found it before if you had not been 
blinded by tears gnd so bewildered.” 

With this Kitty and her friend returned 
to her resting-place, the stranger girl 
touched Kitty’s forehead, and she awoke. 

Kitty rubbed her eyes in surprise. Yes, 


that night; but she never afterward 
dreamed of pretty Hama Dryad, though 
she remembered her name, and often 
thought of her when in the woods. She 
had heard her brother John read stories 
from mythology, and perhaps that was 
how she got such a curious name to give 
her forest friend. Now in the summer- 
time Kitty wanders in the woods, but 
never alone, for she fears that some harm 
may happen to her if she does. She goes 
with her companions, or with her father 
and brothers, or sometimes she induces 
her mother to take a walk, and then she 
again relates her dream. 
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"Phe many relics of monastic wealth and 
baronial or regal grandeur scattered over 
Great Britain never fail to waken the in- 
terest of the traveller, who sees in them 
the types of the past, and repeoples them 
with the actors whose achievements are re- 
corded by the pen of the historian. These 
beautifal ruins, kindly clad by nature with 
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ENGLISH RUINS. 


student of history, as are the stories of, 
fairyland to a child’s fanciful intellect. 
The crumbling arches, the strong towem, 
the immense masses of fallen masonry, all 
tell of former splendor, and reveal the 
ravages of time and the vandalism of past 
ages. By day the minute details of the 
ruin are clearly seen, but by moonkight it 


AN ENGLISH RUIN, 


the ivies and the moss that cling to their 
rugged sides, and soften the sharpness of 
their broken outlines, are invested with all 
the charm of romance; and itis a romance 
that the soul hugs to itself with delight be- 
aquse of the reassuring knowledge that it 
ig not fictitious, No mere tales of imagina- 
tien are those wherein such names as 
Kenilworth, Lindisfarn, St. Albans, Stir- 
ling, Warwick, Windsor or Rochester occur, 
apd to tread on the selfsame ground, to 
stand within the very walls of these ancient 
abbeys or castles, is as delightful to the 


is still more impressive. This truth has 
been finely expressed by Scott, in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel: 


“If thou wouldst view fair Melrose arieht, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, bat to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white; 
When the cold light’s uno@ftain shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, — 
Seem framed of ebon and ivy; 

When silver edges the imagery, 
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And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And tbe owiet to hoot o'er the dead man’s grave ; 
Then go—but go alone the while— 

Then view St. David’s ruined pile; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad aad fair!” 


Beautiful indeed are the ruins of Melrose 
Abbey, and happy in attracting the notice 
and song of Scott, which have added to 
their fame, and caused them to be visited 
by thousands of tourists. 

No less interesting for past associations, 
and lovely in present decay, are the ruins 
of Lindisfarn Priory, a portion of which is 
seen in our engraving on page 412, 

These ruins are within the limits of the 
see of Durham, and are situated in the 
parish of Island, which forms one of the 
three shires known as North Durham. The 
parish of Island, or Holy Island, owes its 
historical importance to the fact that it in- 
cludes the. island whereon Lindisfarn 
Priory was’ built, from which as a centre, 
the light of Christianity was first shed upon 
Northumberland, and which was for the 
period of four centuries the residence of 
the bishops of the see of Durham, and also 
the seat of learning in the North of Eng- 
land. The island was called Inis Medicante 
by the ancient Britons, but its more famil- 
iar name was Lindisfarn, though the pious 
character of its occupants afterward won 
for it the title of Holy Island. The great- 
est distance of Lindisfarn from the coast 
is little more than two miles, and it is a 
semi-island, being ‘twice an island and 
twice part of the continent in one day; at 
high tide it is surrounded by water, while 
at low tide there is a nearly dry passage)to 
the mainland, for both horses and carriages. 
This path, however, is a very dangerous 
one, from its pools and quicksands, and 
many an unfortunate traveller has lost his 
life while trying to cross the treacherous 
sands. 

The bishopric of Lindisfarn was founded 
A. D. 634, and the island was the residence 
of fourteen bishops, among whom the moat 
celebrated was the renowned St. Cuthbert, 
famed for his miraculous powers both in 
life and death, which have been commem- 
orated by Bede and the ancient chroniclers 
of the see of Dugham. But at length the 
incursions of the Danes became trouble- 
some, and near the close of the tenth cen- 
tury the see was removed to Chester le 


Street, and afterward to Durham. Accord- 
ingly, at the commencement of the next 
century, Lindisfarn, so long the home of 
the bishops, became the seat of the priory 
of Holy Island. This priory, interesting 
and beautiful still, though a mass of ruins, 
was built about 1094, and belonged, down 
to the time of its dissolution, to the monks 
of St. Benedict. The Holy Island monks, 
like those who inhabited all the border 
monasteries, seem to have known great 
prosperity as well as much adversity; at 
one period rieh, with an income of £200 
per annum, at atime when such a sum was 
equal to £2000, of the money of the present 
day; at another time their revenues were 
reduced to £32, when the currency of the 
realm was in a state of great depreciation. 
. After the removal of the see from the 
island, and from the date of the establish- 
meatof the priory, the clergy of Lindisfarn 
lost the character they had before acquired 
for learning and piety. An investigation 
into the history of those times has discoy- 
ered that “‘ their little library, could at no 
period boast of a.classical author, a chroni- 
cle, or one of Bede’s numerous treatises; 
and it is a positive fact, that, from the year 
1416 to the dissolution, they were frequent- 
ly; and in faet generally, without a bible. 
They had theirservice-books for the church, 
some of which contained select portions of 
scripture as lessons, gospels and epistles, 
to be periodically read. and commented 
upon, and beyond them nothing;more was 
necessary.’’ Such was the learning, and 
such were the pretensions ‘of those who 
aspired to be the religious guides of the 
people, in the past, in the Lindisfarn priory. 
Truly, they were. ‘‘ blind »guides.” After 
the day of monasteries was over, the pos- 
sessions of the priory were granted by 
Henry VIII. to the dean and chapter of 
Durham. 

The priory of Holy Island is, as might 
be supposed from the date of its erection, 
of the Norman style of architecture. In 
repairing the chancel, about the year 1441, 
the monks changed the form of the roof, 
and made a great mistake in their lack of 
buttresses for its support. The side walls, 
being unable t» resist the pressure of the 
roof, began to incline outward, and the 
roof finally fell to the ground; the walls, 
however, were left standing, leaning out- 
ward in a singular manner. The church 
was built in the form of a cross, the east 


and west limbs of which can still be traced, 
though the other parts are totally in ruins 
and almost level with the ground. The 
tower of the church, which itself was the 
prototype of the Durham cathedral, stands 
in the centre, and was supported by two 
large arches, standing diagonally, one of 
which was left standing, and, from its 
extreme lightness and fine proportions, 
formed the most beautiful object in the 
ruins. This arch has been mentioned as 
follows: ‘* These ruins retain at this day 
one most singular beauty; the tower has 
not formed a lantern, as in most cathedrals, 
but from the angles arches sprang, cross- 
ing each other diagonally, to form a canopy 
roof. One of these arches yet remains, 
unloaded with any superstructure, support- 
ed by the southeast and northwest corner 
pillars, and ornamented with the dancette 
or zigzag moulding, extending a fine bow 
over the chasm and heap of ruins occa- 
sioned by the falling in of the aisles.”” The 
whole of the priory, unfortunately for the 
endurance of the ornaments, was built of 
a soft red freestone, not at all impervious 
to the effects of the atmosphere. Conse- 
quently the sculpture is not so well-pre- 
served in all its outlines, as if it had been 
carved out of more durable material. The 
feelings aroused by contemplation of the 
fast-fading relics of the past, are well por- 
trayed in Burns’s lines on Lincluden Abbey, 
which seem quite appropriate for the ruins 
of Lindisfarn : 


“Ye holy walls, that still sublime 
Resist the crumbling touch of time, 
How strongly still your form displays 
The piety of ancient days. 

As through your ruins, hoar and gray— 
Buins, yet beauteous in decay— 

The silvery moonbeams trembling fly, 
The forms of ages long gone by 
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Crowd thick on fancy’s wondering eye 
And wake the soul to musings high. 
Ev’n now, as jost in thought profound, 
I view the solemn scene around, 

And pensive gaze with wistful eyes, 
The past returns, the present flies; 
Again the dome, in pristine pride, 

Lifts high its roof, and arches wide, 
That, knit with curious tracery 

Each Gothic ornament display ; 

The high-arched windows, painted fair, 
Show many a saint and martyr there; 
As on their slender forms I gaze, 
Methinks they brighten to a blaze; 
With noiseless step and taper bright, 
What are yon forms thut meet my sight? 
Slowly they move, while every eye 

Is heavenward raised in ecstasy :— 

"Tis the fair, spotiess, vestal train, 
That seeks in prayer the midnight fane, 
And hark! what more than mortal sound 
Of music breathes the pile around? 
*Tis the solt-chanted choral song, 
Whose tones the echoing aisles prolong: 
Till thence returned they soitly stray 
O’er Ciuden’s wave with fond delay; 
Now on the rising gale swell high, 

And now in fainting murmurs die; 

The boatmen on Nith’s gentle stream, 
That glistens in the moon’s pale beam, 
Suspend their dashing vars to hear 
The holy anthem, loud and clear; 

Each worldly thought a while forbear, 
And matter forth a half-formed prayer. 


“ But ae I gaze, the vision fails, 

Like frost-work touched by southern gales; 
The altar sinks, the tapers fade, 

And all the splendid scene’s decayed. 
In window fair the painted pane 

No longer glows with holy stain, 

But through the broken glass, the gale 
Blows chilly from the misty vale. 

The bird of eve flits sullen by, 

Her home, there aisles and arches high; 
The choral hymn, that erst so clear 
Broke softly sweet on Fancy’s ear, 

Is drowned amid the mournful scream, 
That breaks the magic of my dream; 
Roused by the sound, [ start and see 
The rained, sad reality.” 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


A woman’s sphere is in her home, 
And from its midst, and there alone, 
Her highest glories, nobly bright, 
Give forth unto the world their light. 


A very goddess sweet is she; 
A jewel, shaped for thee and me; 
New York, City, 1874. 


Whose purity and radiance fair, 
Its priceless quality declare. 


Her pleasures, loves, delights must find, 

The sweetest joys of heart and mind, 

Those duties and desires alone, 

That seek the welfaref her home. 
ABBER. 
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HAUNTED ! 
—oR,— 
FLORENCE IVINGTON’S OATH. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A VISITOR IN POP COURT. 


Tue room in Pop Court was changed, 
and so were its occupants. The walls re- 
joiced in a new bright paper—the cheapest, 
perhaps, that could be found in the city, 
but still it was neat and pretty. There 
were two little lounges, one at each front 
window, in the shape of boxes, ingeniously 
covered with bright calico. A new-old 
table stood between them, on which lay a 
neatly-folded cloth. There was not much 
else, save the new stove, or rather the 
second-hand stove, bought at some enter- 
prising old iron-shop, but brought to an 
exceedingly bright polish by the skillful 
hands of Flor, who was now a pretty girl 
of sixteen, giving the promise of beauty at 
maturity. 

Mrs. Walters, still Flor’s bountiful lady, 
had not forgotten her vew. Neither had 
Flor forgotten hers. Deep on her heart 
the events of that night were engraved. 
She lived in anticipation of some time 
meeting the man who had outraged every 
better feeling of her nature, but she had 
never so much as hinted about it to Mrs. 
Walters; never so much as hinted of the 
dreary waste of waters, the wreck, and her 
salvation. 

Mrs. Walters was developing her. She 
proved herself a child of no common pow- 
ers, and the tender-hearted widow had in- 
terested u great many friends in her behalf, 
who were willing to bestow some time, 
some money. Meantime she had*found a 
light and pretty employment that served 
“to keep the pot boiling,’ and pay the 
rent; so she was quite proud and happy to 
be the bread-winner, allowing the blind old 
fiddler to go out as usual, every day, under 
the escort of a chubby little boy, who ren- 
dered up his pénnies faithfully. 

Fior was also a proficient in music; her 


kind friend had procured her a violin, upon 
which she played with more than ordinary 
skill. 

To-night the young girl was looking for- 
ward to her seventeenth birthday, and the 
promise of a present from Mrs. Walters. 
The old man had not returned, and after 
setting out the table against bis coming, 
Flor lighted a candle, pulled down the cur- 
tains, drew out her cherished music, a few 
pieces from Mrs. Walters’s portfolio, and 
sat down to her music. She took sucha 
childish delight in this practice, and looked 
such a charming little votary, that I know 
of more than one artist who would have 
been glad to sketch her as she sat. She 
played so well, too; throwing her whole 
soul into the performance. 

She did not even hear the footsteps of 
some one approaching the door, or she 
might have thought grandpap was coming, 
the movement was so slow and undecided. 

At last the latch clicked, a man entered, 
a tall handsome man, who stood with lines 
of annoyance visible on his forehead. 

Flor had already thrown her violin down; 
now went quietly forward with a subdued, 
almost mortified expression. 

“Ah! here you are, all right!’ said a 
rich voice, the frown fading away. “ Idid 
not know as I should ever find you; this is 
the third domicile I have ransacked I 
believe.” 

“O Mr. Hurst! I—I never dreamed of 
your coming to find me,”’ 

*Didn’t you? well, hope Iam none 
the less welcome, now I have come.”’ 

She cast a quick glance round the room, 
which he did not appear to see at all. 

“1 did not come as the bearer of very 
welcome news, I fear; Mrs. Walters sent 
me—to—”’ 

“QO! is she ill ? has anything happened ?”’ 

“ Don’t be so hasty, little one,” said Sey- 
mour Hurst, smiling; ‘‘ no, she is not ill, 
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but unfortunately she was called away to- 
day, so she commissioned me with some 
little budget for you, and there itis.” He 
took a paper parcel from the pocket of his 
outside coat, and laid it down. 

“She is very kind,” said Flor, and the 
man wondered, as he had once or twice be- 
fore, how she inherited that delicate beau- 
ty that seemed so out of place with her sur- 
roundings. He looked at her, moving 
across the room to deposit the parcel, the 
slender figure, the’gleam of her dark hair, 
the exquisite purity of hercomplexion, and 
yet only as a connoisseur studies a lovely 
picture; this girl seemed so far beneath 
him, that he never deigned to bestow a 
thought on her, only as the recipient of 
Mrs. Walters’s bounty. To-night other feel- 
ings were stirred—not of love, he had 
vowed in his soul that he never would love 
again one of the perfidious sex—but of 
pity. To what was she doomed, this slen- 
der child-woman, in whose face was the 
promise of so much soul-beauty? The 
care with which she had been invested 
through the bounty of her friend, seemed 
to him only to make ber situation so much 
the more perilous. He thought of her only 
as lofty-minded men think of women who 
interestthem. The pride of race, or rather 
of position, seemed to fall from him, as he 
saw this motherless and fatberless girl, 
battling for life amongso many inferior 
associates. 

“ T hope you never go out alone at night,” 
he said, earnestly. . 

“Never; Mrs. Walters cautioned me 
against that long ago. But indeed in this 
poor place they are all my friends; none 
of them would barm me; still I am very 
careful.” 

He smiled at’ her artlessness, but was 
grave again before she looked towards him. 

* Don’t let any one flatter you,”’ he said, 
in a still graver tone. 

** Flatter me?’’ she looked up in surprise; 
**no one ever attempted such a thing.” 

‘Don’t take it unkindly of me to say 
these things. Iam atriend of Mrs. Wal- 
ters, and almost old enough to be your 
father.”’ 

How the words made her heart leap, and 
sink, too. 

“* Nothing you do, as Aer friend, nothing 
she can possibly do will ever seem unkind 
to me,” she said. 

The pathos of her voice went to his heart. 
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“T thought I heard music, as I came up,” 
he said, carelessly. 

Fior blushed and smiled. 

“Tt was only me, sawing a little,” she 
replied. 

‘Sawing a little! I should think so. 
Why, you don’t mean to say you play this 
sonata?” 

**T manage to get through with it some- 
times,’’ said Flor, modestly. 

“Well, well, you are wonderfully ad- 
vanced, that’s all I have to say. Who 
taught you?” 

“‘ Gran’ pap. ” 

He lifted the little instrument, carried it 
to its position under his chin, and began 
playing, and how delicately he brought the 
finer tones out! how rich seemed the voice 
that sang along the sweet harmonies! 

“And you, too, play! but O, so beauti- 
fully!’ exclaimed Flor, her glorious eyes 
kindling. 

Another moment, the door opened, and 
admitted the old blind fiddler, followed by 
a child, not over clean, with a bag full of 
pennies clinking in his hands. 

Flor blushed; Seymour Hurst turned a 
sudden crimson, bit his lip, placed the 
violin on the table, and the instant com- 
posure of his manner was colder and 
haughtier than Flor had ever seen. 

“He is ashamed,” thought Flor, 
“ashamed of having been caught in this 
poor place by a blind man, Well, he 
needn’t have come—lI don’t wonder, though 
—yes I do; he needn’t have shown his 
mortification so plainly!’ 

** Who has’ee here, Flor?” asked the old 
man, the calm dignity of whose. counte- 
nance it would be hard to parallel in the 
circles of the elite. 

“A kind friend, gran’pap, anda friend 
of Mrs. Walters.”’ 

** Ah! God bless her!” cried the old man, 
** *ees a good girl, Flor, she’s a good child, 
sir, though none of mine.” 

“ Hush, gran’pap!” cried Flor, warning- 
ly. ‘“*lam yours—I belong to you, you 
know I do.” 

“Well, well, have it your own way, child; 
I saved her from the seas, sir, and she will 
love the old man for it—O, but it was such 
a fight for life.” 

‘* My errand is not quite*finished,” said 
Seymour, who had been buttoning up his 
overcoat; “‘ you have seen Mr. Wessing, 
perhaps?” to Fior. 
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“ Yes sir, at Mrs, Walters’s.’’ 

“ He is about to work en a new piece of 
statuary, and declares he can find no model 
for the principal figure. I thought of you, 
and as he pays liberally, and you have 
nothing to do but: to stand a few moments 
at atime, I presumed you would not ob- 
ject to the task. Wessing is a good man, 
as well as an artist, and my brother-in- 
law. Mrs. Walters also told him she 
thought you would not object.” 

“Ol if she said that, of course I will go. 
And I shall see his studio, perhaps, and 
all the beautiful statuary that she has told 
me about.”’ 

* Yes, you will be in the studio, of course. 
He may want you for several weeks, once 
a day, and will give you a dollar an hour, 
if that will pay you for your time and 
trouble,” 

* Indeed it will,”’ murmured Flor, who 
thought how much a dollar a day might 
amount to in several weeks, with a flush of 
gratitude. The ehild had alittle private 
hoard of her own, which she was saving 
for a particular object, one that she had 
set her heart on, and Mrs. Walters was 
aiding her to swell her treasure. There 
was an institution in which the aged were 
cared for, not grudgingly, nor made to feel 
like paupers, by the payment of one or two 
hundred dollars. Old grandpap had all his 
life, sinee his last misfortune, expressed at 
times a desire to enter this retreat. It 
was hardly safe for him to be out in the 
streets now, he was too old. 

“Then he may count upon yopr coming 
next Monday, I may say; Mrs. Walters has 
partly promised to be there.” 

Fior clasped her hands in silent ecstasy. 
This beautiful woman had earned a niche 
in her heart as its patron saint. Flor’s 
love for her was but little short of idolatry. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PARAGRAPH IN THE PAPER. 


“Mx, Seymour Hurst, promenading in 
this beggarly place!’ soliloquized Flor’s 
visitor, as he drew his muffler over his ears 
to shut out the sound of the oaths and 
ribald language that saluted them on his 
leaving the house. 

Beg pard’n; s’ol man home ?”’ queried 
a drunken voice, as he stepped from the 


last riekety board that made pretence of 
holding on to the door. 

“Get out, you drunken beast!’ ex- 
claimed Hurst, intensely disgusted. 

beast, y’rself—-l’m no drun’ 
beast—l’m ’spec’le man—gvin’ see Miss 
Flor—rup there. S’nice girl is Flor—an’ 
—I’m goin’ to—marry her—I am; let you 
know—’ spec’! man s’you are—’ spec’ bler.”’ 

“Phoh! and such people visit her, that 
pretty spirituelle girl?’ muttered Seymour, 
his lip curling as he trudged along the 
sloppy treacherous thoroughfare; ‘such 
contamination, moral and physical besets 
her from morning till night, and from 
night till morning. Well for her if some 
honest man can love and marry her, though 
she can hardly be expected to rise much 
above the level of the horde in this miser- 
able place—unless—her genius—she eer- 
tainly has genius—should help her carve 
her way out. But what hope is there of 
that? One might interest some musician 
in her fate, yet they are many of them un- 
fit for the training of a young beautiful— 
yes, she is. beautiful—girl.”’ 

Now and then a staggering figure passed 
him, dim in the semi-darkness; sometimes 
the bent form of a woman hugging a tat- 
tered shawl closer to her forlorn bosom; 
sometimes children shouting in blasphe- 
mous mirth, smoking like veterans, their 
shrill voices starved and beaten perhaps 
into attenuation like their bodies, Sey- 
mour hastened his steps. 

“You'll never catch me in this locality 
again,” he muttered, drawing a long 
breath, as he turned the corner. “It’s 
lucky that drunken wretch didn’t come up 
stairs while I was there; I’d have kicked 
him down. It’s nothing to me, though, 
who visits the girl; only for her own sake 
I could wish she lived in a more respect- 
able place.” 

He might have been better pleased than 
he chose to tell, if he had known that the 
tipsy Dutch-bottle felt his way up the mis- 
erable stairs to the outside dvor, only to 
knock and push at it till he was tired, Flor 
having detected his drunken step, and 
locked it securely, then blown out the 
light. 

As it was, he wended his way in a mood 
for which he could not account, toa hand- 
some street, where the houses were all re- 
spectable, and the very lights streaming 
through the rich curtains, proclaimed the 


habitude of luxury, and the quiet of aris- 
tocratic repose. Even to the pavements, 
cleanlily swept, the amber richness of the 


steady household flame penetrated, giving 
a cheerful reminder of the pleasures of 
home to the weary traveller. 

And weary Seymour Hurst assuredly 
was, having assumed the responsibility of 
a daily newspaper, and, as the recipient of 
a magnificent salary, taking his cares upon 
him none too lightly. 

He stopped before a very handsome 
flight of steps, and ascending them, applied 
his nightkey. The house was kept bya 
Madame Worth, the widow of a naval 
officer, a dignified and exceedingly elegant 
woman, and none but the very best might 
hope to gain access to private apartments 
in her house. 

Seymour was one of the favored ones; 
he not only had one of the very best rooms 
in the house, but often took his meals at 
the same table with Madame Worth, and 
her exceedingly well-preserved and ex- 
ceedingly dignified maiden sister, who was 
very sedulous, as was only natural, in at- 
tending minutely to all Mr. Hurst’s wants, 
and investing that care, as she supposed, 
with an impalpable and peculiar charm. 
Mr. Hurst’s room was on the second 
story, a large handsome apartment, that 
held ever so many memories of departed 
grandeur; of noble dames moving to and 
fro in hoops no modern invention can hepe 
to rival, and powdered locks done up in 
stately spires, to which fashion our belles 
are fast approximating, so that we may see 
a St. Peter’s dome yet erected on the tem- 
ples of some fair damsel, whose slender 
body is totally inadequate to the responsi- 
bility. Some thoughtful hand had lighted 
the gas, though the light was subdued. 
Seymour turned it up, after he had thrown 
off his greatcoat; it revealed an interior 
almost as splendid and fantastic as a room 
in the Arabian Nights. The floor was laid 
with polished boards; here and there a 
Persian rug was placed, brilliant with all 
the colors of the Orient. No two chairs 
were alike in color or style—some were 
brilliant crimson, others green, others 
blue, and yet the incongruities did not 
strike the eye unpleasantly, they were so 
well arranged. 

“If there is anything I abominate,” 
Hurst had said one day to his brother-in- 
law, “it is this custom of duplicating 
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every separate article of furniture your 
neighbor has. Suppose the Almighty had 
made us all after one pattern, stamped 


every face with the same initials, incapa- 
ble of variation. Can you imagine what a 
world it would be? The monotony would 
drive men mad, and they would go to dis- 
figuring their faces, by way of originating 
avariety. If ever I have a home, you'll 
not find me following the universal model.” 

A small cabinet filled with unmistakable 
curiosities, stood on alow marble lion at 
one end of the room, and in the brightness 
of the ruddy coal fire lying dreaming, and 
snapping in its sleep, the lion’s face took 
an almost living character. . 

Seymour threw himself on a broad easy- 
chair beside his study-table, in the centre 


of which reposed a group of marvellous ~ 


beauty, Wessing’s “Faith, Hope and 
Charity.” 

*“*Upon my soul, the prettiest face there 
is strikingly like that girl’s!”’ cried Sey- 
mour to himself, starting forward, and 
gazing critically at the marble wonder. He 
looked at it from every point, gravely, as a 
man who was making a serious decision. 

** How in the world did Wessing contrive 
to introduce her features? Ha! the very 
man of all others!’ he cried, as a thin 
spare man, dark and somewhat melan- 
choly of countenance, presently entered. 

“What! were you looking for me?” 
asked the latter, smiliag. 

“No, but thinking of you. Take a seat. 
Mary is well, I hope?” 

The scyjptor seated himself comfortably 
in a chair mucb lower than Hurst’s. 

“I was just wondering where you got 
that face from,’’ Seymour said, pointing to 
the figure of Hope. 

**O, that! why, from a sort of a wander- 
ing mendicant, I suppose—a little girl who 
used to play the tambourine at the Great 
Western. She had as sweet a little face 
as I ever saw, and a noble old blind fiddler 
with her.” 

“That’s the very one,’’ said Seymour, 
**T thought so.” 

““The very one! why, I had forgotten 
the child. She may be dead now, for all I 
know, poor little thing?’ said Wessing. 
** But I stopped in to read your paper. It 
must be very smart—all gone at the stand 
—couldn’t get one for love nor money,” 

Seymour Hurst handed it to him, yet 
damp and fresh-smelling. 
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“ That child is still alive, though,” said 
Seymour, as he resumed his reclining pos- 
ture; “possibly you don’t remember hay- 
ing seen her at our friend Mrs, Walters’s ?” 

“ No, indeed, 1 don’t,” replied Wessing, 
a little surprised. 

“But she saw you; it is the same child 
Mrs. Walters took such a fancy to, and 
said what an admirable figure she would 
make for your next group.” 

“Ah! I remember; I wonder if I could 
get her?” 

“Yes; she has promised to come next 
Monday. I took the responsibility to en- 


gage her.” 

“Good! but I am keeping the paper 
from you.’’ 

“No, no, read on. I don’t care about 
it. I seldom read anything of my own 
after sending back the proof.” 


‘*Tt’s a capital number,” said Wessing, 
laying it on the table when he had fin- 
ished, and selected another from a miscel- 
laneous pile, while Seymour languidly 
reached for the one he had put down, and 
as languidly let his eye rove from column 
to column. 

Suddenly he started forward; so sudden- 
ly that the table reeled, and Wessing’s 
head came up with a frightened “ God 
bless me!’’ 

“ What’s the matter, Hurst? you’re as 
white as a corpse!’ he exclaimed, seeing 
the altered face of his friend. 

‘*]—I came across a—paragraph,” said 
the other, in a slow solemn voice, “ that 
has shaken me a good deal, 1 must say.”’ 

“Ah?P? And Wessing still looked at him 
covertly, seeing that the excitement was 
something unusual. 

“ Yes, quite shaken me; I wouldn’t have 
believed anything would have done it— 
that is—it is a death,’’ he added, after 
these disjointed sentences, ‘‘ You know 
Harry Collins? It is his sister.’’ 

* God bless my soul!” cried the sculptor, 
whose honest pleasant face became quite 
statuesque on the moment, and who un- 
derstood now the reason for this strange 
excitement, 

** Found dead in her bed,”’ said Seymour, 
his brows contracting; ‘‘don’t doubt he 
killed her,”’ he added, between shut teeth. 

‘Dear! dear! and she was such a pretty 
creature! quite a pretty creature, It is 
shocking.” 

The clock struck eight. 


“Mary will wonder what keeps me,’’ 
said Wessing, rising, sombrely, and pro- 
ceeding to let himself into the greatcoat 
Ite had divested himself of on entering. 
‘*Well, I’m sure, quite unpleasant news— 
quite so!’ 

**T’ve been expecting it,’’ said Seymour, 
gloomily. 

“You don’t say so!’ And Wessing 
made a statue of himself in a heroic atti- 
tude, as he turned in surprise, one arm 
impeded by the loose lining of his coat- 
sleeve, 

“I knew he’d break her heart, or end 
her some way,” said Seymour, bitterly. 
‘* Why was it, I wonder, that I hated that 
man from the beginning? and what could 
she see in his cruel blue eyes that fasci- 
nated her so? Serpeut’s beauty, I suppose. 
It has always been that women were 
snared by these cold-hearted villains. If 
I had been her brother, by the Lord Harry, 
I’d sooner have followed her to her grave, 
than have seen her the wife of that 
man.” 

You knew him, then?” 

“IT knew him. I had met him several 
times before we spoke together, and from 
the first 1 looked upon him as something 
evil, as a man ready to take advantage of 
his kind; a mean, cringing, bullying des- 
pot. I shall always think he frightened 
the girl into accepting him, though Heaven 
knows what means he used. She seemed 
to me like one whose will was paralyzed— 
but what senseless folly I am talking! She 
is in heaven, thank God! though whether 
sent there by fair means or foul, there 
may indeed never be an opportunity of 
knowing.” 

“Come home with me, Hurst; Mary 
would be glad to see you,” said Wessing, 
with something like pity in his voice. 

**No, I thank you; I’m not fit to-night— 
besides, I’ve oceans to write. I'll see you 
on Monday.” 

*Good-night, old fellow; take care of 
yourself, then.”” And Wessing clasped his 
hand warmly, and was gone, 

Seymour did not set himself down to 
write. A little maid tapped at his door 
with refreshments, placed them on the 
table, and hurried out. She felt an in- 
stinctive fear of the face, usually full of 
thought, but now dark and gloomy. The 
viands remained untasted, the tea breathed 
itself cold. Seymour Hurst walked back 


and forth, the paper rattling 
that were crossed behind him. 

“ Poor thing! peor little thing! There 
she Hes, stone-cold in éne of the chambers 
of that horrible hatnted Willoway. It 
must have seemed like walking ovér & 
tomb under those melancholy trees—it 
always did to me—poor little thing! I 
wonder if she loved him?—I wonderif she 
did? Well, well—whoever she loved, it’s 
all the same now—she neither loves nor 
suffers. It was very sudden, though, that 
change; it always seemed a sudden and 
mystérious thing to me. And Hal he 
blundered so, trying to excuse it. He was 
ashamed of her—eouldn’t look me in the 
eye. ‘He had considered it a settled thing, 
he said, knew his father did; but he made 
such a fool.of himself with his attempted 
condolence, that I had to beg him to stop 
it. Sinee then we’ve not been such friends. 
I don’t know why, but some way it’s im- 
possible, utterly impossible. I'd avoid 
him if-I could, and I know he avoids me. 
He’s changed, too, in thistime. There was 
arumor that he was going to marry Miss 
Rabi, the banker’s daughter, but it never 
dame off. He looks like a disappointed 
man—there are gray hairs sprinkled all 
over bis head. I saw them myself the last 
time we met, and what a constrained meet- 
ing it was! Poor thing! poor little thing! 
lying dead in one of those desolate rooms. 
The last'time I heard directly front her, 
she hiad one little girl—deformed, I think 
they said. That wae three years ago.” 

He threw himscif down, folded the paper, 
absently, and laid it before him. Laid it 
before him, but his eyes were riveted: upon 
it still. 

“ Ha! another surprise.” And he caught 
wp the paper again. “For sale, a neut 
cottage—the property situated—con- 
tiguous to the beautiful grounds of Willo- 
way. At auction, too; there’s ‘some of 
that devil’s work, I know Yes, there’s 
his hame—and this must heve been in the 
paper for a week, at least. What does it 
mean? It belonged to the widow—was 
mortgaged to a small amount—Harry might 
easily have paid it. I see—he has got it in 
his hands, that thief, and—I had almost 
called’ him murderer. I must seé about 
this; the sale’ is for the twentieth—next 
week; I’ll be there, and if human means 
can compass it, I’ll buy the place myself. 
It’s just what Wessing wants—Mary, too. 
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They shall live there, and I’! make it my 
sutimer retreat. Poor thing! It seems 
almost a relief, though, to Know that she 
is dead. That fellow was capable of any 
subtle secret villany—God forgive me—but 
I thonght it of him from the first.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AT THE STUDIO. 


Wuart a beautiful day it was! Flor ran 
blithely down from her domicile in Pop 
Court, and inhaled the keen, cold, glorious 
life-giving air, with a sensation of un- 
bounded delight. 

Eleven o’clock, Mr. Hurst had said, and 
it was half past ten now. There would be 
plenty of time with brisk walking. ' 

Grandpap had the rheumatism, and had 
declined to go out, so for fear she should 
not be back in time, Flor had set the table 
with bread and cold meat, that he might 
help himself when he felt hungry. 


She looked very pretty, this Flor, her. 


little hood of white and blue wool setting 
off the extreme delicacy of her complex- 
ion—pretty enough for something beside 
the wind to kiss, but the few rude fellows 
lingering about the precincts of the court 
never dared so much as to try to look her 
out of countenance. Princess she was to. 
them, with her dainty step and modest 
ways, as veritabiy as though she had been 
born in a palace, and cradled in luxury all 
her days. Some of the inmates of the old 


place yet styled her the ragged princess of 


Pop Court; but only the vicious, envious 
of her goodness and beauty. 

Grandpap was never unhappy, left by 
himself. The neighbors would sometimes 
crowd round the door—particularly the 
childrén, a motley crew, drawn by the 
sweet sounds of the little cracked fiddle, 
cracked and glued again, and made tn tone 
a thousand times sweeter for that, the old 


man said; but the door was always locked 
when Flor was away, while he sat in the 


sunshine and played, gems from the old 


masters dropping from the charmed bow, 


and trembling in sweet music under the 
long quivering fingers, while the sightléss 


eyes raised heavenward, seemed to see the 


spirit of harmony he invoked. The poor 


old blind beggar had a history, but itis 


neediess to enter into its particulars now. 
Enough to say, that out of shame and 
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degradation born of excesses im a lusty 
youth, that wanted for no luxuries, he had 
come up;purified, though with the loss of 
sight, and of every earthly good. And he 
was reconciled, and at times happy; cer- 
tainly very happy in the undeserved love 
of his little Flor, who seemed to him yet 
only a child. 

And Flor went on, breathing freer, 
walking with a lighter step, as she emerged 
from court and alley, from harsh sounds 
and noisome smells; from the sight of 


- women whose faces pained her; from the 


sight of children who seemed to her like 
the wicked changelings old Mitty Morgan 
used totell her about in the fairy stories 
—poor Mitty was dead. She breathed 
freer as she saw how much more lovingly 
the sun seemed to shine on things clean 
and delicate, and gave full scope to the 
esthetic, artistic sense of the beautiful 
which seemed to envelop her whenever 
she lost sight of her old surroundings. 
And she was going to such a glorious 
place, she knew it must be, for, listening 
unseen, she had heard the great artist talk 
of his work, and his studio, with all the 
simple pleasure of a child. 

Could that be the place? How very daz- 
zling the sun made the great marble pil- 
lars! how it gleamed and glittered over 
the silver plates, and laid along the wide 
hall, as Flor timidly entered, and read on 
one of the side sigus, “‘ L. Wessing, Studio 
No. 140.” 

Up stairs, through another hall, where 
the windows of stained glass let in the 
hues of the rainbow, till even the very 
motes were like diamond dust, and there, 
the first number that met her eye, in large 
figures on ground glass, was 140. 

Flor trembled a little, shivered with 
mingled awe and delight as she stood 
there, hearing voices within. The door 
yielded to her touch, and swung open, re- 
vealing only a large screen, and beside it a 
tall foreign-looking gentleman, his hat in 
his hand, and a great cape to his cloak, 
talking with energy. Two or more voices 
sounded behind the screen, a dull scraping 
noise proceeded from the other end of the 


‘ apartment. Flor caught glimpses of rich 


velvet backgrounds here and there, fringed 
and tasselled, and the exquisitely mod- 
elled shape of a child, jast visible behind 
the black cloak of the speaker. 
She stood there, not knowing what to 
26 


do. Presently the visitor turned, and in 
the act of putting on his hat, started at the 
sightof her. Flor felt there was some- 
thing peculiar, though nothing imperti- 
nent, in his:steady glance, bis curious rapkl 
study of her face, feature by feature. 
Once he appeared as if about to speak, 
but he seemed of a sudden to recover him- 
self, and hurried from the room. 

‘‘That must be the brother Mrs. Walters 
has talked so much about,’”? some one said, 
as Flor now ventured to go beyond the 
screen. 

“Ah! here is our young friend!’ Wes- 
sing exclaimed, looking up from a small 
plaster-cast he held in his hand. A gen- 
tleman who stood at the window turned; 
it was Seymour Hurst, whose face li#ghted 
up with one of his rare smiles. Flor looked 
so pretty, so innocent, standing there—like 
some exquisite picture, he thought. 

O beautiful place! Flor almost held her 
breath as she gazed from point to point. 
The few rich paintings under velvet cano- 
pies; the perfect arrangement of those 
milk-white statues, standing as if, like her, 
struck breathless with astonishment and 
delight. She hardly noticed Hurst, though 
he explained some of the pictures to her, 
there was such a glory, sucha radiance 
almost divine in all this wondrous and 
beautiful combination. 

* You must be such a happy man!’ ‘she 
dared to say, turning to the sculptor. 

“©, very happy!’ he said, simply, 
‘‘ when my efforts give so much pleasure 
as they seem to afford you.” 

He was perhaps tired with the lisping 
praise of languid beauties, and this artless 
worship and wonder gave him a sensation 
both new and pleasant. 

“Tam going, Wessing—good-morning, 
Miss Flor,’’ said Seymour. 

‘* Good-morning,” Flor responded, hast- 
ily, and as if she had quite overlooked his 
presence. He lingered a moment to see if 
she had a look for him, but she had for- 
gotten him again, and away he went. 

Day after day Flor spent an hour or two 
in the studio. Sometimes the seulptor’s 
* Mary” was.there, with a lovely little 
babe; sometimes Seymour Hurst, who 
looked very absent and very dark indeed, 
and scarcely seemed -to notice Mrs. Wal- 
ters’s protege; sometimes two or three 
brother artists would call in. 

One day a stranger came in with Harst, 
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a slight dashing young man, with hair and 
-beard as black as night, fiery but handsome 
eyes, and a reckless expression of counte- 
nance. He stood some time overlooking 
Flor, before she perceived him. 

“Egad! but that’s a pretty girl,’ he 
whispered to Hurst. 

“Yes, and good as pretty,” was the 
quiet reply. 

“ Any relative of—’’ he nodded his head 
towards Wessing. 

*O no! she’s a girl Mrs. Walters picked 
up, some time ago, and made a good deal 
of,” replied Hurst, glancing at the young 
man’s face, uneasily. 

‘“‘What a grand creature for my 
Myriam!’ 

* Pshaw! you want a woman forty years 
old for that, or at least thirty.’’ 

- “No, I want. that face particularly. 
Don’t you see what splendid possibilities 
there are in it? But you’re not used to 
reading faces, asI am. Why, man, a few 
years will make her a magnificent woman. 
I wouldn’t like to wrong her.” 

. “No—it wouldn’t do for any one J know, 
to wrong her,’’ said Hurst. 

. “How chivairous! But what of her? 
where is she—who is she? You needn’t 
be so chary of your knowledge. I tell you 
that girl could defend herself, timid and 
innocent as she looks. Such a union of 
strength and weakness I never saw ina 
luuman cvuntenance before. I should like 
to call out its power. Don’t be so uneasy, 
Hurst, you’re not going to marry the girl, 
are you?” 

. “Marry a beggar!’ muttered Seymour. 

“No, of course not, nor any one else, 
You and I are sworn old bachelors. But 
seriously, if the girl is poor, Pll make it 
worth her while to sit for me.’”’ 

“T don’t know about exhibiting her 
round in this manner.” a 

** Nonsense; you wouldn’t know the face 
when I had finished it. I intend to throw 
in more fire, more fervor; give it the lines 
of thought and maturity; dark passionate 
eyes, instead of those meek hazel ones; it 
is the Jewish contour I want, the style of 
the face, not the face itself. And yet Ill 
engage to make something she will remem- 
ber five years from now.”’ 

What nonsense!” laughed Hurst. 

“Td wager you the price of my last pic- 
ture on the certainty. But is she almost 
done with Wessing ?” 


**T think this is her last day.” 

_“ And I’m to commence to-morrow. O, 
T must have her, there’s no getting round 
it. I couldn’t find one such face in a thou- 
sand Will you te 
her ?” 

“No, I want nothing todo with tt Iam 
not her guardian,”’ replied Hurst, turning 
from the handsome reckless face as he 
spoke. ‘‘Of course she wants money, as 
every one else does, and she is old enough 
to take care of herself, I should hope.” 

Just then Flor was disengaged. Hurst 
bowed coldly. 

“Have you heard from my—Mrs. Wal- 


ters?’ Flor asked, anxiously. The lady 


had been very ill. 

. She is not well yet,’ said Hurst, sen- 
tentiously; ‘‘ her brother is going to take 
her to Italy with him.” 

Flor grew pale, and clung to the chair. 

** Then—I shall not see her—again,” she 
said, faintly. 

** Not for some: time, at all events,” re- 
turned Seymour, not looking towards her. 
Little he knew how the news struck death- 
cold atherheart. Meantime Hummel, the 
painter, had gained Wessing’s side. 

** Introduce me,’’ he said, ‘‘ I should like 
to have her sit for me.” 

** Well now, that is good,” was the naive 
reply. “* Really, I am glad, she’s a nice 
little thing—very pretty, and very poor.” 

So the artist was introduced, at which 
Seymour Hurst seemed to take umbrage, 
for he gave one hasty glance round the 
office, and hurried out. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE BIJOU OF A BROOM. 


WHILE it was a novelty Flor liked it. 
But there came a time when it was almost 
unendurable to sit there, under the battery 
of those powerful eyes. Not that Flor was 
attracted or charmed by them in the least, 
handsome as they were—handsome as the 
whole face undeniably. was. The picture 
took such along weary time! Besides, the 
studio was small, and as Hummel painted 
rapidly, and sold his pictures very soon, as 
fast as they. were done, in fact, for Hum- 
mel was the fashion, it was curious that 
this one should’ be yet unfinished. Flor 
wearied of the fashionable items she was 
obliged to listen to, as one and another of 
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his friends dropped in; she wearied of his 
caressing voice, and wondered if he always 
talked so to women when alone with them. 

She longed to see Hurst, longed to hear 
some tidings of Mrs. Walters—her heart 
was sick and hungry for tidings from her. 
She wished that. brother who had been 
away so many years had never come back, 
and scolded herself for wishing such an un- 
grateful thing. Then she began to wonder 
if Seymour Hurst had not liked Mrs. Wal- 
ters too well for his peace. She was so 
beautiful! how could he help it? she asked 
herself. She very seldom thought of such 
things at all, but the close questions of the 
old man had put it in her mind. 

This studio was not in the least like Wes- 
sing’s. .It was small, and Hummel had .un- 
tidy habits, sy that it seldom looked as neat 
asit might. The pictures hung against 
bare white walls, unrelieved by soft and 
costly hangings; the windows were allowed 
to accumulate dust, till sometimes their 
surface was obscured, and Fior longed to 
get at them with towel and water. But 
Hummel, himself, the ladies pronounced 
exquisite. He looked, they said, every 
whit the artist. Noone could have mis- 
taken his occupation—and then he painted 
such aristocratic pictures! But strange to 
say, Flor did not like him ; sometimes there 
was a sort of dread mingled with her dis- 
like; sometimes she counted the cobwebs 
in the corners, while he was talking behind 
his easel; she grew very tired, and all the 
time was secretly uneasy and unhappy, 
more so than she had ever been in her life 
before. It looked now as if it might be 
years before the old man could be placed 
in the asylum for whose shelter he craved 
so earnestly. He was not so well as he had 
been—required stimulants and embroca- 
tions, and much of Flor’s time, which she 
gave ungrudgingly. 

‘* Now, Miss Flor, the bright expression, 
please,’”’ said Hummel, with that disagree- 
able singing voice. 

** [don’t feel bright,’ his subject respond- 
ed, languidly. 

Hummel smiled meaningly, smirked, and 
twirled his mustache, 

“Don’t feel bright, eh? What shall I 
do to make you feel bright ?” 

Nothing,” said Flor, quickly. 

‘What shall I say? shall I tell youa 
story ?”’ 

Flor shook her head, impaticntly. 


. “IT whistle to my little pet bird, some- 
times, when he gets low-spirited,” said 
Hummel, gayly. wish you were a little 
pet bird, you should have such a lovely 
cage of pure‘ gold,’’ 

Flor was silent now—half ready to laugh 
at what she considered his silliness, half 
indignant. He peeped over the easel at 
her, and then round the sides, till she did 
laugh, in spite of herself. 

“I think I know what will make her 
bright,” at last he said, rising, 

Flor watched him, growing timid, as he 
went toa recess in anether part of the 
room. Presently he returned with a costly 
and elegant guitar. He had thrown ona 
bright-hued dressing-gown in the place of 
the old painting-blouse; on his head sat 
jauntily a cap of velvet, inwrought with 
silver stars, and the glitter of silver tassels 
set off his swarthy beauty. 

Surprised, half fascinated, Flor’s eyes 
followed all his movements, as he threw 
himself on a cushion near her, saying: 

“T am about to sing for youa little Moor- 
ish serenade, one I translated last night,” 
and in a rich voice he commenced: 

Love calleth, 
Moonlight falleth, 
Flowers glisten, 
Rivers listen, 
And the earth—the round old earth, 
Jolly grows with life and mirth, 
Come, my love, and listen. 
“Day cometh, 
Bee hummeth, 
Suu falleth, 
Bird calieth, 
And the earth—the round old earth , 
Jolly growe with lightand mirth, 
Go, my love, ’tis morning.” 

“ There! what do you say to that? Are 
you brighter?” 

** How well you sing!” was her. answer. 

‘Thank you; praise from you is some- 
thing to be thankful for, to be proud of,”’ 

Flor flushed; she wanted to tell him she 
thought this sheer flattery, but did not 
know how. She wondered if he would 
treat those highbred fashionable young 
ladies as he did her. 

“No,” he might have truthfully an- 
swered, they did not inspire him with one- 
tenth the interest that she did. 

The weary look and manner returned. 

** Now really, my dear,’’—Flor winced at 
this, unsuspicious and childish as she was, 
in most things—‘‘I must have you more 
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cheerful than this. What has occurred to 
ruffle the serenity of your spirit? Have I 
kept youtoolong?” 

“I am tired,” said Flor, despondingly. 

** Ah! that should not be. Do you know 
I’ve the divinest pair of eyes in the world, 
here—and yet they are your eyes.”’ 

“TI suppose you have improved upon 
mine,” said Flor, simply. ' 

“*Well—not much. To be candid, they 

could not be improved, that is, in the 
human head, my child; but for this swarthy 
Jewess, they needed to be intensified, and 
T’ve really got a pair of splendid eyes, terri- 
bly splendid. Do you know I’m half afraid 
‘of them?” This was while he was coquet- 
ting with his brush. 
Flor, receiving all he said as gospel truth, 
bent forward. He attempted to draw her 
nearer, but her womanly instinct resented 
the touch. She drew herself up, and stood 
‘back out of his way, and then was instantly 
‘ashamed of herself, as she saw that he took 
no notice whatever, but began coolly to 
point out beauties and defects. As soon 
as he was through, and lodked up at her, 
she shrank again, for the ‘wealth of the 
indies she could not tell why, only his easy 
man-of-the-world assurance daunted her, 
and he always looked at her so long and 
tixedly—almost always till ber cheek began 
to glow, which little circumstance he at- 
tributed favorably for himself. 

child, you do look fatigued,’ he 
said, suddenly rising, and putting aside his 
work. ‘*Do you knowlama bit secretive, 
and tell but very few of my friends what a 
bijou of a little parlor I have beyond this.” 
He threw open the door of a rosewood 
press that stood between the closet and a 
window, and for one moment Flor stood 
transfixed. 

Beyond that narrow passage, glowed like 
a jewel, one of the tiniest, most fairylike 
enclosures the child had ever seen or 
dreamed of. A little room all permeated 


with the rich rose light, coming in from 
one painted window; the walls crimson, 
studded with golden bees, the floor a gar- 
den-bed of roses; the little table in the 
centre, glittering with cut glass and silver, 
the chandelier one small swaying mass of 
brilliants, everything so bewildering, so 
beautiful, so unlooked-for, that the girl 
stood there, holding her breath. 

‘Only my very choicest friends are ad- 
mitted,’ he said, enjoying her surprise and 
delight ; ‘‘and you are so worn out, a glass 
of wine and a biscuit will refresh you.”’ 

“Do you mean—do you wish me to go in 
there? Is it real?” 

** You can soon assure yourself,’’ he said, 
with a smile that gave warning where none 
was meant. ‘Come, you shall play that 
you are my little princess fora while. I 
will be the slave that waits upon you.” 

“ How did you ever know they called me 
princess?’ Flor asked, the angry blood 
pushing to her cheek. That one word had 
revealed all the miseries of her life—all 
the degrading realities of Pop Court. 

**Surely I never knew it,” he said, in 
some surprise, ‘“ Who are they?’? 

**It don’t matter,” said Flor, coldly. “I 
think I will go home, Mr. Hummel.” 

. And refuse my offer of refreshment !’’ 

“IT don’t need any refreshment. I am 
not hungry, Iam not thirsty. I shall feel 
better out—ovut in the air.” 

He closed the door quietly; a cloud 
passed over his face, but was gone when he 
looked up, and in the most natural manner 
assented that likely it was the air she 
wanted. 

** You will come to-morrow,” he said, as 
she went towards the door. ‘I have al- 
most finished.” 

“Yes—do you think it will take many 
more sittings ?”’ 

Two or three, perhaps,’ he answered; 
** not more,’”’ and he bowed her out. 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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ONE WOMAN’S WORK. 
BY ADA L. FLETCHER. 


THE sun was just gilding with his last 
rays the windows of the mansion on the 
hill, making them one glare of golden 
glory, resting lightly on the tops of the 
tall locusts that surrounded the house, 
and making the twilight seem denser on 
the houses in the valley, when Judge Lang- 
don came slowly up the village street. 
Weary with the clamor and noise, the 
drudgery and monotony of his office, his 
steps involuntarily grew quicker, and his 
brow cleared, as he drew nearer the haven 
of peace and happiness he called home. 
And as he rested his hand upon the latch 
of the rustic gate, there came the quick 
patter of childish feet down the gravelled 
walk, a flash of white robes through the 
shadows, and ina moment a pair of bare 
dimpled arms were about his neck, and a 
peal of silvery childish laughter rang out 
on the stillness. 

“Beat you again, did she, Howard?” 
said the judge, kindly, as he laid his hand 
on the curly head of his son, who had 
followed more slowly. 

“She always beats,” said the boy, with 
@ little discontent in face and voice. 

“Well, well, Howard,” said his father, 
“*a boy who is studying Latin and algebra 


_ can’t be expected to fly like a humming- 


bird, who doesn’t do anything all day but 
play with the other birds and flowers.” 

“Now, papa,” said the child in his arms, 
looking laughingly into his face, “ that’s 
not fair! You should just hear me reading 
history to mamma, and she says Iam doing 
very well in my other studies.” 

“ How is mamma, Zoe?” asked the judge, 
a shadow coming over his face. 

“She doesn’t feel well at all this even- 
ing,” said Zoe, her own face clouding, 
“and Amy has been bathing her head.’”’ 

They had arrived at the base of the 
broad stone steps by this time, and Zoe 
sprang from her father’s arms, and up 
them, two at a bound, to herald his com- 
ing. The judge paused for an instant as 
he reached the piazza to look out upon the 
surroundings of his beautiful home, and a 
proud smile crossed his haughty face, as 
he thought, “This is all mine. Gained by 


my hand-to-hand struggle with Fortune.” 

He had always been a proud man, even 
in the days of his youth and poverty, and 
he had every reason to be proud of the 
wealth and reputation that were his now 
in his prime of life. He was honorable 
and true-hearted, as proud, his only fault 
being an overweening ambition,and a prone- 
ness to be influenced by flattery. While he 
mused upon the porch, a light touch ‘fell 
upon his arm, and he turned to greet the 
pretty blushing face of his oldest child, 
sweet Amy Langdon, who, though scarcely 
fourteen years had passed lightly over her 
head, bore now the responsible position of 
housekeeper at Hillside during her grand- 
mother’s absence, for her mother was a 
confirmed invalid. 

“Teais almost ready, papa,’ she said, 
as he kissed her fondly, “and mamma is 
waiting for you.” 

They passed into the house together, she 
looking up at him with the almost worship- 
ful trust and reverence it is so beautiful te 
see in the face of achild towards parents, 
and together they reached the coueh where 
Annie Langdon, the wife and mother, 
now passed the days that would have been 
weary painful ones but for the Jove and 
attentive sympathy of her husband and 
children. It was the custom now for them 
all to gather about their mother, since she 
could not join them at the evening meal, 
while she ate her light repast, and all was 
pleasant bustle, until everything was ar- 
ranged to suit the notions of “old maid 
Amy,” as Zoe called her, who was some- 
what methodical in all her ways. The 
hour was passed in delightful conversation. 
Each of the three children had something 
new to tell papa, and he entered with in- 
terest into all their plans and projects, 
from Amy’s, to have a new summer-house 
built, to Zoe’s new playhouse under the 
apple tree. This family had always been 
a standing wonder to the village people, 
who had never seen such perfect sympathy 
between parents and children, and it was 
truly rare. All this was unmixed delight 
to the younger children ; but there was the 
shadow of a great sorrow over it all to the 
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judge and Amy, who saw how much paler 
had grown the wife and mother’s cheek, 
and how much lighter the fragile form, in 
the last month. They knew that erelong 
the little circle would be broken, and the 
one dearest and best beloved be taken 
‘away from them. The thought brought 
agony unspeakable. Amy, who was very 
mature and womanly for her years, had 
given up hope with the last. hemorrhage, 
that brought the sufferer so near the river 
of death, and now only tried to make her 
last hours happy. .But in spite of his su- 
perior age and wisdom, her father still 
hoped against hope, and could not give her 


‘Mrs. Langdon had long ago resigned 
herself tothe thought of death, and while 
looking with tearful eyes at those so dear 
.to her, whom she must leave behind, felt 
so sure and bright a hope of heaven that 
no word of sorrow or complaint escaped 
her lips. And at such hours as this she 
was as cheerful and happy in her hus- 
band’s and children’s society as if the 
death angel had not already his icy hand 
upon her. 

Our. tea is ready now, papa,” said 
Amy, when her mother had finished, and 
Zoe had eaten the bit of toast left upon 
the plate, thinking, childlike, it was bet- 
ter, ‘‘ because it had been made for mam- 
ma.’’, Judge Langdon placed jhis arm 
about his daughter, and they went into 
the pleasant dining-room, and sat down to 
(the well-spread table, over which little 
Amy. had learned to preside “almost as 
well.as mother”’--words of praise from 
her father that. brought the quick tears to 
-her eyes. 

» “Well, 1, know L wish grandma would 
‘come home,’’ said Zoe, as she pushed back 
her plate. ‘Amy never las any buckwheat 
@akes, and she don’t ever ask me to have 
another cup of tea!’ 

A-general laugh went round the table at 
this, and Howard said: , 

bet. tell grandma, Zoe, that’s all 
you want her to come home for.” 

“If L treated you both right, you would 
meither of you have tea. You'd behave 
beiter, maybe. Howard, does your teacher 
allow you to say ‘I bet?’ ” 

“Not haye teal’ cried Zoe, with wide 
eyes, ‘‘That’s just the way stepmothers 
does, Fanny Clark says their stepmother 
amever gives them tea or coffee, either, or 


else not half enough sugar. I wouldn’t 
have such a mother.”’ 

“T hope you never will, little one, have 
any one to treat you that way,’’ said her 
father, as he rose from the table; ‘‘ but 
mamma must teach you to be more care- 
ful with your verbs. ‘Stepmothers does’ 
don’t sound right to me.” 

‘Zoe forgets grammar when she gets 
excited,”’ said Amy; “ and thatis generally 
her condition.” 

Zoe shook her curls saucily at her sister, 
and sprang out of the door, challenging 
Howard to a race, and Judge Langdon 
joined his wife in her pleasant room. 

An bour later, as he sat holding the little 
blue-veined hand in his, and their talk had 
strayed back to the halcyon days when 
they, as boy-and-girl lover, had plighted 
the troth which to-day was as pure and 
dear as then, and as husband and wife who 
truly love each other often will, they were 
engaged in-pleasant retrospection. 

** Let. me see,’’ said Mrs. Langdon, mus- 
ingly. ‘‘I was attending school at Hern- 
don, then, taught by a Mrs. Crawford, and 
you were studying law. What happy days 
those were!’ 

“Ah, that reminds me, Annie,’ said the 
judge, abruptly, returning to the present, 
“that I have a new client whose case in- 
terests me verymueh, Youremember this 
Mrs. Crawford very well, do you not—and 
that she was a widow with an infant child 
when we knew her? Well, she married 
again soon after, and her husband, a Mr. 
Clark, adopted as bis own this child, in- 
tending to settle his fortune upon her. 
The mother died within.a year after the 
marriage, and within the last year Mr. 
Clark also died suddenly, and intestate. 
His brothers and sisters claim the estate, 
and this Miss Crawford, now a young lady, 


highly educated and accomplished, comes 


to me for advice, She is stopping with her 


_aunt now at the Acton House,” 


“And what do you think about her 
case ?”’ asked Mrs. Langdon, with the af- 
fectionate interest she always manifested 
in anything that interested her husband, 

** Hopeless,” was his answer. ‘It ap- 
pears that the adoption was merely an in- 
formal one; as there was no will, she has 
no claims whatever on the estate. So, 
after being reared in affluence, with the 
expectation of wealth, the young lady is 
left penniless, And to add to the distress 
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of her situation, some of her stepfather’s 
relations have tried to asperse her good 
name. I feel very sorry for her, Annie.’’ 

“TI did not like Mrs. Crawford,” said 
Mrs. Langdon. “It seems to me there 
was some story about her, also; but one 
should not allow that to prejudice one 
against the daughter. What can we do for 
her, Carrol ?”’ 

have been thinking, Annie,’”’ said her 
husband. ‘ You know we have never been 
satisfied with the schools here for our chil- 
dren, and your own health is too bad to 
attend to their studies yourself, and I think 
it would be advisable for us to have a gov- 
erness. Miss Crawford has a diploma from 
one of our best schodls, and has almost 
perfect manners. What do you think about 
engaging her, Annie, in that capacity ?”’ 


**It is a serious thing, Carrol,’’ said his © 
wife, ‘‘to put our children into any one’s. 


hands but our own, and we should know 
the person very well. But all you have 
said is true. I know our children, espe- 


cially Zoe, need more careful attention 
than I am able to give them, and I have 
been thinking myself of speaking to you 


about obtaining a governess. I should like 
to see the young lady first, though. This 
story about her, Carrol, what was it?” 
“Pshaw, Annie! one glance at her will 
be enough to assure you of the falseness 


of any charge against the modesty of such. 


agirl. You needn’t think fora moment 
about that. What do you say?” 

And the judge bent and. kissed the 
snowy cheek of the wife he almost idol- 
ized. She looked up at him trust- 
ing loving smile. 

“ Of course yuu are right, 
will send Amy round with you to call upon 
her with a view to engaging her. I wish I 
were able to go myself.” 

“I wish you were, darling.” And Car- 
rol Langdon pressed the slight form close 
to his heart. For these two were as much 
lovers now as ever in the days gone by. 
Theirs had been’ a ‘perfect marriage of 
souls, and not one inharmonious note had 
ever marred the grand anthem of their 
lives. Though now there were minor 
chords of sadness, caused by that paling 
cheek and brightening eye, the burden of 
their life-seng was still joy and peace. 
Alas! how few such blended lives there 
are: How many are marred and made 
miserable for time and eternity, by warring 
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against the laws of nature and God, and 
joining their lives to one so totally dissim- 
ilar that happiness is impossible. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE morning dawned as brightly as 
June morning could be. At breakfast 
Judge Langdon told Amy he wished her to 
attend him in acall upon a Miss Crawford, 
who was stopping at the hotel. 

**Which hotel, papa?’ asked Zoe, who 
was a somewhat privileged character. in 
this happy household. She was happy this 
morning in the return of her grandmother, 
Mrs. Langdon’s mother, a handsome, but 
somewhat haughty old lady, who, for some 
years, had presided over her daughter’s 
household. 

“The Acton House,” said the judge, in 
answer to his daughter’s query. 

“Then I don’t like her,’’ said Zoe, 
promptly. ‘*She’s pretty, and she dresses 
niee, but she’s got eyes just like Amy’s 
cat that ate my bird, and there aint any 
eyebrows; and yesterday, when I was over 
there with Lulu Acton, and we were see- 
ing which could jump furthest off the 
steps, she said something about ‘ tomboys,’ 
and I know she meant us.” 

**You talk too much for a little girl, 
Zoe,” said her father, with one of his rare 
frowns. ‘‘Grandma will have to take you 
in hand, I think.” 

. “Miss Crawford was right,” said Mrs. 
Marcy. “If you were jumping off the 
steps, you were tomboys.” 

Zoe did not speak again, but her lip 
quivered, aud tears stood in the bright 
brown eyes. The nice breakfast was un- 
touched; and when her father and Amy 
started, for the first time in her life, she 
did not go with them to the gate for the 
good-by kiss that each member of the 
household conceded as the right of the 
baby and pet. But in her mother’s arms 
she sobbed out her trouble. , 

“1 didn’t like her a bit, mamma, and 
now she has made papa scold me, I just 
hate her! She has got eyes like a cat, and 
papa never told me not to talk before— 
and I'm not atomboy. O dear! O dear?’ 

‘* My little Zoe must not hate any one,” 
said the sweet voice that had. calmed all 
her childish griefs. ‘And you must not 
say unkind things of any one. Papa was 
just .a little vexed about something else 
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this morning, I expect. He will love his 


birdie just as well as ever when he comes 


home. You must treat the young lady 
kindly when she comes, Zoe darling.’ 

“Ts she coming here, mamma ?”’ 

‘*Yes—would you not like to have a gov- 
erness ?”” 

“No, mamma, I wouldn’t; and, mamma, 
would it be right to act as if I liked her 
when I didn’t?” And the cl earnest 
eyes looked wonderingly into her mother’s. 

Ah, little Zoe! You haye not learned 
yet the lessons of deceit society teaches. 
When you are a few years older, you will 
learn to dissemble with the rest of the 
world, and speak fair words when the 
heart is full of bitterness. 

. When Judge Langdon sent his card up 
to Miss Crawford, she kept them waiting 
but a few minutes, and then came in with 
a graceful apology. She was certainly 
fine-looking, and her face almost perfeet 
in feature. Her hair, of a rich auburn, 
was coiled in massive coils at the back of 
her finely-shaped head, but would escape 
in soft careless curls about her face and 
neck. Her form was well-developed and 
commanding, and her manner dignified 
but easy; but to a childish eye, unused to 
affectation, the ease seemed more studied 
than natural. As Zoe had said, her eyes 
spoiled the effect of her face, being of 
that cold light gray that always seems hid- 
ing secrets. The lashes. and eyebrows 
were so many shades lighter than the hair, 
that it did seem to Amy that Zoe had 
spoken the truth when she said, *‘ There 
are no eyebrows.” The thin lips carried 
out the verdict the eyes had pronounced, 
and altogether it was a soulless face. But 
there was.a subtle charm about the woman 
that sways more than mere beauty—a flat- 
tery in:her very movements, that even ex- 
encised itself over Amy before she had 
been in her presence many moments, 
dudge Langdon’s errand was soon ex- 
plained, and the young lady was over- 
whelmed with gratitude. ‘‘ Indeed, Judge 
Langdon was too kind. He could not 
know just how destitute she had felt that 
morning.” And the rich lace handker- 
chief covered the eyes which the judge and 
Amy could not know were tearless and 
triumphant. 

Then Amy told her that as her mother 
was an invalid, she would like to have her 
come and spend a few days at Hillside 


before her duties really commenced, in 
order that they might know each other 
better. 

**‘Ah yes, they did not know how. glad 
she would be to do this, for her aunt was 
compelled to return to her post as teacher 
that very day, and she had not known 
where to turn. If they would excuse her 
a moment, she would be ready to go with 
them now.’’ And she departed, leaving 
Amy in rather a dazed condition, and the 
judge more pleased with his “ client’’ 
than ever. Soon she reappeared in a tasty 
walking-suit, and the trio set out together. 
When they reached the house, the young 
lady paused in sileut admiration of the 
scene, and while Amy went in to prepare 
her mother for the arrival, the other two 
stood together in asilence that was broken 


‘at last by a long-drawn sigh, and—‘‘O 


Judge Langdon, how happy a family must 
be to dwell in the midst of so much beau- 
ty! How much better a girl I might have 
been had I had such a home!’ 

The eyes she turned to meet his were 
wet with tears, and under their influence 
looked almost a dewy blue, The face was 
a very sad and a very pretty one just then, 
and the judge felt very sorry for her in- 
deed. He spoke cheeringly. 

“‘ You must not give way to sad thoughts, 
Miss Crawford. If my daughters grow up 
as self-reliant, yet modest, girls as yourself, 
I shall be satisfied.” 

The round cheek glowed, and there was 
a gratified gleam under the long light 
lashes. 


Mrs. Langdon met Miss Crawford with 
her usual kind politeness, and the young 
lady, as she clasped the slight hand.in 
hers, kissed the invalid’s cheek, and mur- 
mured : 

shall love you dearly,” 

The pink glow called up by excitement 
deepened into crimson on Annie Lang- 
don’s cheek. Though a very affectionate 
and loving woman in her own family, to 
strangers she was rather reserved; and 
this kiss from a woman she had never 
seen before, shucked more than it gratified 
her. And a little figure, hid within the 
deep bay window opposite, shook with 
suppressed passion. ‘‘ How dare she kiss 
my mother ?”’ 

But Miss Crawford seemed unconscious 
of having done anything unusual, and 
Judge Langdon, having performed the 
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ceremony of introduction, went back to 
his office, well satisfied. The native power 
of the woman soon asserted itself, and 
Mrs. Langdon could not help being pleased 
with the deference and yet dignity of her 
manner. But when, after an hour’s pleas- 
ant conversation, Amy took Miss Crawford 
into the parlor, Zoe crept from her hiding- 
place, and standing by her mother’s side, 
slyly rubbed the spot upon her cheek the 
lady’s lips had touched. 

“Why, Zoe,’ laughed Mrs. Langdon, 
“what do you mean ?”’ 

“TT want it off—I want it off,’’ said the 
excited child. ‘“‘I can’t kiss you till it’s 
off.’’ 

. “Why, my darling, it wont hurt either 
of us. Come here to mamma, and let her 
talk to you about it.’’ 

But Zoe was too excited to be still, and 
soon slipped away, and out in the hall 
which Amy and Miss Crawford were just 
crossing. 

‘Why, you are the little girl I saw at 
the hotel yesterday,” said the latter, lay- 
ing her hand on Zoe’s brown curls. 

* Yes,” said straightforward Zoe. “1 
am the girl you said was a tomboy yester- 
day.” 

“Why, what a good memory you have, 
little one! If you remembered me so well, 
why did you not come to speak to me ?” 

“Because I did not like you,” was the 
more truthful than polite answer. 

“Why, Zoe,” said the mortified Amy, 
as the child sprang away. 

_ “ Let her alone, dear,’’ said Miss Craw- 
ford: “ She is offended at a foolish speech 
of mine, but we shall soon be friends.” 

But Amy knew Zoe better. 

On the following Monday Miss Crawford 
was regularly installed as governess in the 
Langdon family, and several weeks passed 
by very pleasantly to the whole family. 
No, not quite pleasantly to all. Amy and 
Howard soun yielded to the charm of their 
teacher’s influence, and soon implicitly 
trusted and relied on her friendship. Mrs, 
Langdon was very much pleased with her 
mode of teaching, and the judge was more 
and more delighted with her. With the 
keen insight of women of her class of mind, 
ske soon found out the weak side of his 
character, and so played upon it that she 
blinded his eyes to all else but her graces 
of mind, But.Zoe was inflexible. She 
never yielded one inch in her hatred of 


her teacher, or allowed herself to be flat- 
tered into anything like a friendship with 
her. She studied well, and recited her 
lessons to the governess, simply because 
her mother wished her to do so; but it was 
automaton-like, and without the life and 
animation that had always characterized 
her recitations. We cannot say why, but 
it was given to the eight-year-old child to 
read the nature of this woman, and discern 
the serpent hidden there, far better than 
any of the older and wiser minds about 
her, unless we except Mrs. Marcy, who 
looked upon her from the first with cold 
distrust. 

One evening, about a month after Miss 
Crawford’s arrival at Hillside, Judge 
Langdon left the parlor, whither he had 
been called to listen to a new song of 
Amy’s, and entered his wife’s room, to find 
her sitting by the window, through which 
came the perfume of the roses, With the 
well-known deceitfulness of her disease, 
there were days when she felt strong, and 
almost well, and now her cheek was 
stained with crimson, and her blue eye 
bright as in her girlhood. Her mother sat 
beside her, and between them nestled 
Zoe, who slipped quietly out of the room 
as her father entered. There never had 
been the same relations between this 
strange child and her father since Miss 
Crawford’s coming, Already the breach 
was made that after a while should widen 
into an almost impassable gulf. 

“Why, Annie, are you not afraid, dear- 
est, to sit by that open window ?”’ 

“OQ Carrol! I was longing so for a breath 
of the summer air, and the sight of ‘the 
roses. It wont hurt me, I know.” 

‘*Let me take you in may 
and carry you out on the piazza. It will 
hurt you less than sitting here, Wrap her 
up well, mother.” And he lifted the fra- 
gile form as if it had been a child’s, Out 
on the piazza, Annie Langdon sat: leaning 
her cheek against her husband’s shoulder, 
and looking at the purple and gold of the 
sunset, 

“It isthe sunset of life with me, Carrol,’’ 
she whispered. ‘‘And the only pain is 
leaving you and my children. I-wantto 
talk with you about the children, dear, I 
am not afraid that you will not always be 
good to them, but Zoe is such a peculiar 
child. I feel as if God were going to give 
my seul that mission—to still guard my 
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baby. And I want you to promise to still. 
let her be my child, Carrol, and never to’ 
do anything in regard to her that you’ 


think will grieve the spirit of her mother. 
Promise, Carrol.” 
The blue eyes looking up into his had a 
strange inspired gleam in their clear depths, 
and seemed almost to command the prom- 
ise that came from his lips. And so the 
strange compact was made. Before any- 
thing else was said, the rest of the family 
had gathered about them, all rejoicing to 
see “mamma out.’’ And well they might 


all remember it! Fer ere the morning 
sunbeams shot into the east windows of 


the white house on the hill, Death was 


there.. Hp had kissed the gentle lips, and 


smoothed the pain-drawn brow, folded the 
hands that had never grown weary work- 
ing good, and borne to heaven the pure 
sweet soul of Annie Langdon. As her life’ 
ebbed away in a crimson tide from her 
lips, she had them all called about her— 
for speech was already gone, and she could 
only look at them with her soulful eyes, 
saying more preci tender things than 
tongue could have spoken. Oarrol Lang- 
don supported his dying wifé in bis arms, 
his eyes bent upon her, as if his very lov- 
ing glance could keep life in the frail 
form.' The aged mother held tenderly her 
daughter’s liand, but did not weep.’ Amy 
and Howard knelt sobbing by the bedside. 
But Zoe—little Zoe, wakened from the 
sound sweet sleep of childhood by her 
father’s tears upon her face, threw herself 
in a paroxysm of gtief upon the bed, cry- 
ing with every breath, ““O mamma, don’t 
die! don’t die!’ 

O God, pity the motherless! wherever in 
all thy earth they may be found. Thou 
alone canst raise their'souls fromthe dark 
valley" desolation, where only an or 
Phan’s feet ean tread! 

I will not linger upon those first months 
of utter’sorrow, nor attempt to describe 
the daily life of those bereft. Miss Oraw- 
ford, who knew that Mrs. Marcy did not 
like her, would have Jeft the house, and 
found a boarding-place elsewhere, and 
taught Judge Langdon’s -children with 
others in a small select school, but to this 
he would not hear. She had almost made 
her presence indispensable to Amy ‘and 
Howard. With ready tact, she knew jtst 
where a word of consolation would be ap+ 
preciated, and-when “ siletice was golden,” 


and by degrees the whole houseliold were 
won by her tearful sympathy into a belief 
in her goodness and purity. All but Zoe. 
For weeks after her mother’s death she 
went about the house with a strange look 
upon her face—an old saddened look that 
should have belonged only to the face of 
one who has watched every hope and 
friend into the grave—shunning even her 
father’s presence. Her grandmother only 
could comfort her, and she not by words. 
The child would creep to her side very 
often, and simply lay her head upon her 
knee, while the hand that had so often 


rested on her mother’s head, gently ca- 
ressed hers, and the great brown eyes that 
had been so full of happiness and joy, so 
brimful of exuberant mischief, would put. 
on a far-away glorified look, as if she whose 
pure soul was yet so much like the angels, 
was permitted to gaze into the heaven her 
mother had entered. 

Zoe was strangely changed, but ‘not in. 


her feelings towards Miss Crawford. It 
was evident to the most casual observer 
that the young lady’s preseuce was positive 
pain tv the child, who shrank from her 
touch as from a serpent. Was it not a 
premonition ? the first shadow of the fast- 
darkening future? Her father, never re- 
proached her for it though, even when 
Miss Crawford came to him with tearful - 
regrets that she ‘could not win. Zoe’s 
love.”? For he remembered too well that. 
last charge, solemn and strange, of his 
dead wife, and all through that first year 
of widuwhood she was nearer to him than 
all the world—even sleeping mestled in his 
arms at night, and comforting him by even, 
her silent presence; and when thought 
grew too painful to be borne alone, he 
would arouse her, to talk with him of the 
dear one “‘ loved and lost.’’ 
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CHAPTER UL 


‘Two years went slowly by, for time will 
move though the heart stand still with 
agony. Carrol Langdon plunged with 
évery mooth deeper into’ politics, and was 
at last, by unanimous vote of ‘his district, 
elected to a seat in Congress. Miss Craw- — 
ford was now principal of the young ladies 
seminary in thevillage. The pleasant home 
at Hillside was still pleasant home, though - 
the'sweet presiding angel was gone. 

‘On the afternoon that the result of the 


election was announced, Amy and Howard 
came home from school with proud exult- 
ant faces, but Zoe’s step was heavy and 
unelastic, and her face sullen instead of 
joyous. 

** What ails you, little daughter of Sena- 
tor Langdon ?”’ said Howard as she would 
have passed as they stood about their grand- 
mother in the hall. ‘‘ Don’t you want to 
go to Washington?” ~ : 

“No,” she answered, shortly. ‘ And I 
don’t want papa to go.”’ 

“Why, Zoe?” said Amy, “ why not?” 

** Because,” she answered, “ beeause 


when he goes to Washington he will take 
Miss Crawford with him!’ 

“Why, Zoe Langdon, how dare you even 
hint such a thing?” cried Amy. *I do 
not believe a word of it?’ ’ 

Just then the library door opened and 
Judge Langdon stood in their midst. 

What is it you do Amy?’ 
he asked. 

The girl hesitated a moment, then said 
boldly, ‘‘ That you are-going to give “me 
Crawford my mother’s plaee.’’ 

“Come in here, all of you—I want to 
talk to you.”’ 

They followed him into the library, and 
when there he told them in as few words 
as possible, that what Zoe had said was 
true. “* Miss Crawford has promised to be 
my wife, and as nearly as possible fill the 
place of your mother to you.” You are all 
old enough to look reasonably at this mat- 
ter, and though it may grieve you, you 
know me well enough to know that I wit 
permit no unkind treatment of my. wife!’ 

They were ii very still while he was 
speaking, but when he was through, Amy 
who had been struggling with her feelings, 
could restrain them no longer, and sprang 
to her father’s side with uplifted pleading 
face. 

“O papa, don’t so soon—so soon give her 
my dead mother’s place! I will work so 
hard, dear papa—”’ 

He interrupted her with—*‘ You talk like 
a child, Amy—I did pot expect this from 
you. Let me hear no more of it.” 

The girl shrank back from the cold words 
asif from a blow, and felt as if she were 
dying, as she stood there. Then Mrs. Marcy 
arose with the dignity of age, still holding 


Zoe’s colorless face against her breast, and 
‘spoke very calmly, telling him if he thought 


he could be happier, she was for him, but 
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proudly—‘‘ When Hillside gets a new mis- 
tress, and Annie’s children a new mother, 
of course I must change my home.”’ 

‘““There is no need of that, mother,” 
spoke the judge, hastily—‘* Miss Crawford 
herself expresses a desire that you should 
remain and take care of your children, and 
expects te derive much assistance from 
your advice,’’ 

The old lady did not answer, but a sar- 
eastic smile curved her lips, for she knew 
why this had been said—knew that it was 
a part of Emily Crawford’s deeplaid plan. 
She said no more, but turning left the room 
followed by the children, 

“Come to me, Zoe,’’ said the judge, as 
the child passed him. The instinct of 
obedience was strong, and the child paused 
at his side, but her face was averted. 

“You do not love me, Zoe,’ he said, 
sadly. 

“ You do not love my mamma,” she said, 
and witbout looking at him left the room. 

It was not many weeks until Emily -Craw- 
ford called herself Judge Langdon’s wife— 
a position for which she had aimed for 
months before she saw him, and for which 
she had schemmed and planned even before 
the death of his gentle wife, lt would be 
tedious were | to enumerate the many and 
varied arts of this youthful adept in decep- 
tion,to win the husband’s affections from 
his dead idol. Suffice it that they succeeded. 

Judge Langdou need have feared no vio- 
lent outbreak from his children. They 
were Loo well-traiued for that., But there 
was a coldness and estrangement between 
the parent and children that deepened as 
the days went by, They could not sympa- 
thize, with him in that which formed the 
burden of his thoughts, and never 
again was the beautiful sympathy, and 
trustfulness that had made this peculiar 
family restored. From the day when ‘the 
disclosure was made until he coldly an- 
nounced the day of his nuptials, noallusion 
was made to the approachimg event. Two 
days before the marriage was tw take place, 
his wife’s mother left Hillside, with many 
gloomy forebodings for. Annie’s children. 
Upen the wedding morning Zoe could no- 
where be found, and it was not until late 
that evening that Amy in her tearful search, 
found the child with her head upon her 
mother’s grave—her dry. burning eyes fixed 
upon the inscription, ‘‘ Annie, loved wife 
of Carrol Langdon.’’ No entreaty or per- 
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suasion could induce her to return to the 
house, and just as the “ happy pair” were 
crossing the threshold of home she flitted 
past them in the twilight like a wan little 


ghost. 

In spite of his happiness, Carrol Lang- 
don’s heart gave a great throb of pain as 
* Annie’s child thus passed him socoldly, 
but the beautiful Satan at his side seon 
eaused him to forget that. The following 
week the house was closed, and the entire 
family went to Washington. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FIVE YEARS LATER. 


Ir was reception eve at Senator Lang- 
don’s elegant mansion, on one of the fash- 
ionable avenues of our capital. The house 
was a blaze of light from garret to base- 
ment, for Mrs. Langdon’s receptions were 
always thronged with beauty and wit, and 
the ‘“‘creme de la creme” of a republican 
aristocracy. The lady sat in her room 
alone, gazing with triumphant eyes at her 
own reflection in the mirror, but evidently 
not thinking alone of her beauty or the 
elegance of her attire, for there was a pecu- 
liar, almost sardonic smile curving the thin 
ved lip. Presently she arose, and swept 
from the room, her velvet robe trailing 
heavily on the rich carpet. Ascending the 
stairs she paused at a door on the second 
floor, and rapped gently. It was opened 
by a beautiful girl in whose wonderfally 
matured face we can hardly recognize our 
Amy. She was dressed in a loose wrapper, 
her golden hair trailing loosely on her 
shoulders, and about the sweet face now 
stained with tears. 

* Poor child—I am sorry for you, Amy,” 
said her stepmother, laying her hand gently 
on bers. “But you must dress and go 
down, dear, and show this Clark Easton 
that you are not dying because he has de- 
ceived you—’’ 

** I cannot, O I cannot!’ sobbed the girl. 

** But you must, Amy; your father com- 
mands it—that you show the world you do 
not care for this fellow who would have 
deceived and then deserted you, if we had 
not discovered it in time.’’ 

** But you cannot prove this,’’ cried the 
girl, half defiantly. 

‘Will youdoas your father wishes if I 


can said Mrs. Langdon, looking keenly 
into Amy’s pallid face. 

“ Yes,” was the proud answer. 

“Then I will put this letter in your 
hands. Your father and I have had it sey- 
eral days.’’ 

Amy took the letter, and when she had 
finished reading it, dropped it from her 
rigid fingers to the floor. It was in Clark’s 
Easton’s handwriting, addressed to a girl 
Amy knew, and running over with the 
love that she had believed only given to 
her. She set her dainty foot upon it, while 
her face was as haughty as the woman’s 
who watched her, and whose gloved hands 
softly applauded the action. 

“‘T will send Annette to dress you,’’ she 
said, simply, and was gone, in her triumph 
forgetting the crushed note on the floor, 
And while Annette dressed the golden hair, 
and placed the robes of silk and lace on 
the faultless form, sweet Amy’s heart was 
full of bitter determination. When she 
had dismissed the maid, and was waiting 
for her stepmother, the door opened and 
Zoe came in, her eyes like stars, and her 
cheeks glowing with her brisk walk from 
her music master’s. 

*O, you are going into the parlor to- 
night, Amy! You promised to stay with 
me.”’ 

“I know I did, Zoe, dear,’’ said Amy, as 
she kissed her fondly. ‘‘But it is papa’s 
wish that I go.’’ 

**T don’t believe it,”’ said the child, im- 
petuous as ever. “ I don’t believe he knows 
or cares anything about it. 1 knew she 
says 80, but how you can believe or listen 
to her is more than I know.’’ 

“Hush, Zoe! you mustn’ttalkso. Papa 
does not love me, and he does not think I 
love him.’’ . 

“It’s all her work,” said Zoe, with a 
backward toss of her head that sent. her 
brown curls flying. ‘‘She’s been in here 
lately—I can tell by the very air.” 

Springing to the window, she threw it 
open, and let the winter wind sweep 

through the luxurious room. In spite of 
her trouble, Amy could not help laughing. 

“You were always prejudiced, little 
sister.”’ 

“ Instinctively,’’ said Zoe, crossing to 
her sister’s side; and as she did so, she 
picked up the letter, and carelessly threw 
it on the sofa. “‘You are my queen, 
Amy,” she said, placing her hands crown- 
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like on her sister’s brow; “‘ but you are 
bliad! blind!’ 

Before Amy could question her meaning, 
Mrs. Langdon came in. 

“Mercy! who opened the window?’ 
she exclaimed, as the cold air struck her 
face. 

“T did,” Zoe answered, seating herself 
on the sofa as she spoke. 

‘Do you want to die, child?” 

“T am not afraid to die,” answered Zoe; 
are you?” 

area queer child. Are you ready, 
Amy?” said the lady, with a shudder. 
“You had better let me take the letter I 
showed you. Your father may ask for it.” 

“*] don’t care,”’ said Amy, wearily. “It 
is here on the floor, I believe.” 

But when they came to look for it, it was 
gone, and Zoe sat looking out from her 
long lashes wickedly, enjoying her step- 
mother’s anxiety. She had no idea of the 
importance of the paper she held, nor 
dreamed of its purport; but, as she said, 
“it seemed to be instinctive with her to 
desire to thwart every wish of her step- 
mother concerning her sister or herself ;’ 
and having heard Amy say she “ did not 
care,’’ it was her delight to hide the paper, 
and became absorbed in her book. At last 
they gave up the search, and when they 
were gone Zoe laughed maliciously to 
herself, thinking, ‘‘ I'l] see what the letter 
could be, to cause madam’s smooth brow 
to wear such a frown.” When she had 
finished reading it, she sprang to her feet, 
her face white with anger. 

“The mean wretch! Clark Easton no 
more wrote that letter than I did; and [ll 
prove it to Amy, and thwart her evil plans 
to-night, or my name is not Zoe Langdon.”’ 

lt was the work of a few minutes to 
change the simple schooldress for one 
more suitable for evening; then to brush 
out the bronze-brown hair that fell far be- 
low her waist in waves of burnished gold, 
and tie it back with a scarlet ribbon. 
There was evidently no vanity in Zoe’s 
composition, judging from the business- 
like way in which she brushed the hair 
that made the little girl the envy of many 
a Washington belle. Ah, little Zoe! If 
you were as free from other passions as 
from envy, the mother who watches above 
you might well be proud of her child. 

When she was dressed, she took the let- 
ter in her brnd, and then from her writing- 


desk several other rather dingy-looking 
scraps of paper, and ran rapidly down the 
stairs to the reception-room.~- It was a 
brilliant scene, but Zoe’s eyes wére accus- 
tomed to it, and ran rapidly from group to 
group. Amy was the centre of an admir- 
ing circle, and Mrs. Langdon stood not 
very far from the door, still receiving the 
late arrivals. 

“Who is that little sprite who looks as if 
she were just from elf-land ?’ said a young 
lady, who was leaning against one of the 
marble pillars, talking to a young officer. 

Captain Easton’s sad face brightened as 
the child came further into the room, and 
he exclaimed: 

“Why, it is my little friend Zoe! If 
you will excuse me, I will see if I can do 
anything for her.”’ 

A few moments later Mrs. Langdon’s 
eyes opened wide with astonishment as 
Zoe passed her on the young officer’s arm, 
her brilliant face turned laughingly up to 
his. 

“A young debutante!” said the gentle- 
man she was just then receiving. 

“* She does as she pleases,” said the lady, 
with an expressive shrug of her shoulders. 

Out in the hall, whither she had led her 
companion after the circuit of the room, 
Zoe’s manner suddenly changed, and she 
faced Captain Easton with a dignity that 
would have been amusing if it had not 
been so earnest. 

** Real that,” she said, placing the letter 
in his hand, ‘‘and tell me what you think 
of it.” 

He had not read more’than a dozen lines 
before his face told her as much as she 
wanted to know, before his exclamation: 

**Good heavens, Zoe! where did this 
come from ?”’ 

Then she placed those other scraps in 
his hand, and said, “Look at these, now, 
and you will see where the letter came 
from; and you know best, perhaps, why 
you have such an enemy.” 

The scraps were the first attempts in 
copying Captain Easton’s handwriting, in 
the hand of Zoe’s stepmother, blown from 
her window a few mornings previous. 

** Wait here a moment now,” said Zoe, 
will see you again.” 

Back through the rooms she sped, with 
asaucy bow or smile for her numerous 
friends, until she reached her sister’s side. 

“Please excuse my sistera moment,” 
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she said to Amy’s partner; and the two 
went down the long room together, win- 
ning many an admiring glance. 

Amy was almost wild with apprehension, 
for her thoughts turned at once to her 
wild young brother at West Point. 

“ What is it, Zoe?” she queried, as they 
reached the hall. 

“Ask Clark Easton,” she said. And 
with a merry laugh, sprang up the stairs, 
leaving the lovers alone together. 

That night when Amy came up to her 


‘ room, she knelt beside the bed, and looked 


long and earnestly at the face of her sleep- 
ing sister. In sleep it lost the old bitter 
lovuk and mocking smile that had become 
hawitual to it, and was as purely childlike 
as when her mother left her good-by kiss 
upon it. 
- Amy’s tears fell like rain above the un- 
conscious sleeper; and when little Zoe 
awoke next morning, she found only two 
tear-stained notes upon her pillow---one for 
her father, one for herself. Sweet Amy 
was gone! fled from her father’s house as 
the wife of Clark Easton, the man she 
loved. The note to Zoe was long and sor- 
rowful—telling why and wherefore she 
had done this, and asking her sister to 
forgive her for leaving her alone. ‘ But 
you are stronger than I, and I cannot bear 
this. life any longer.’’ Clark was ordered 
to a distant frontier station, and Amy 
would go with him. 

The other note Zoe did not read. It 
was a simple notification of her flight, that 


her father might know she had left his. 


house honorably. 

Zoe did not shed a single tear, but there 
was a strange light in her eyes as she met 
her father in the hall that morning, and 
placed the note in his hand. He read it 
through without a trace of emotion in his 


face, then raised his hand toward heaven. 


But before the words escaped his lips, 
Zoe’s little hand sealed them. She did not 
speak a word, but as he looked in her eyes 
the strong man trembled as with an ague, 
and lifting her out of his way, passed into 
the room and locked the door. 

There was an insolent triumph in the 
very sweep of Mrs. Langdon’s silk as she 
passed Zoe for weeks. If she had not suc- 


ceeded in making Amy unhappy in one 


way, she had ia another, and driven her 
almost an outcast from her father’s house. 
She could have had no object in all her 
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manceuvres to prevent the marriage, but to 
make Amy miserable, whom she hated 
for her beauty, which was eclipsing her 
own. Senator Langdon had known noth- 
ing but what she told him, for the estrange- 
ment between him and his children was so 
complete, that he scarcely ever spoke to 
them on any subject. While he was made 
to believe that his children were his ene- 
mies, they thought that he hardly knew of 
their existence. So Mrs. Langdon rejoiced 
in her success. 

Zoe said but little, but very often when 
the brown lashes suddenly veiled her eyes, 
could Mrs. Langdon have seen the look 
hidden thereby, she might well have trem- 
bled. Zoe knew her power—knew that her 
father had an almost superstitious rever- 
ence for the promise he had made her 
dead mother concerning her, and knew that 
whatever she did, she was safe from his 
active displeasure. Mrs. Langdou knew it, 
too, and it increased her dislike for the 
child, while mingled with it was a half- 
defined fear—a feeling that in some way 
Zoe was to be the means of harm to her. 
And beneath the careless exterior of this 
child of fifteen was an unfaltering purpose, 
which had grown to be the great aim of 
her life; that her hand should unveil the 
arch deceiver to her father’s eyes—should 
show him the serpent he had cherished in 
his bosom.. Aud the little brown fingers 
were gathering up evidence, link by link, 
that was to effect her purpose. 


CHAPTER V. 


So the months drifted by. Zoe heard 
often from Amy, who was well and happy, 
so her mind was at rest about her. But 
she was greatly troubled about her brother, 
who was, as we have said, at West Point. 
Naturally of a wild restless disposition, 
chafing against all rules and restraints, 
more than either of the others, during the 
past five years Howard had missed his 
mother’s control, and he had fared but ill 
since he was placed at school. His light- 


est faults were dwelt upon and magnified 


by the woman ' who called herself his 
mother, so that they became almost crimes 
in his father’s eyes. In this his second 
year at the academy, he had been twive 
threatened with dishonorable expulsion, 
and each time he was loaded with rec- 
proaches and threats, until the naturally 
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tender heart of the boy was almost broken, 
and then he became hardened and reck- 
less. For weeks Zoe had heard no word 
from him, and her heart was heavy with 


anxiety. One Sunday evening she went 


up to her room for her hymn-book, just at 
dusk; she was going to evening service 
with one of her young friends, who await- 
ed her in the parlor, When she entered 
some one sprang up from the window, and 
Zoe started back in alarm. But the next 
moment Howard’s arms were around her, 
and his voice begging her to be calm, not 
to betray him. Recovering her presence 
of mind in a moment, she drew. him toa 
seat; and fearing lest her prolonged ab- 
sence would be noticed, whispered, “ Be 
quiet, and wait,’ and went down stairs 
again with a wildly throbbing heart, but 
calm face and voice. 

“Tam sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Jeanie,” she said to her friend, “ but I 
have concluded not to go to church.” 

** Nonsense, Zoe!’ said her stepmother. 
**T see no reason why you should not go.’’ 

*“T see no reason why I should go when 
I do not want to,” said the girl, contempt- 
uously, and followed her friend to the 
door. Then she went back to her room. 

“‘O Howard!’ she almost screamed at 
sight of him; ‘‘ what ails you ?”’ 

**Expelled, Zoe, at last,’’ was the an- 
swer, in a voice utterly unlike the boy’s 
own. 

The fact was too terrible for words, and 
Zoe could only stand gazing at her brother, 
until he said, huskily: 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t look at me 
that way, Zoe, but tell me what I am to 
do!’ 

‘*Come with me to papa, Howard,’ said 
the girl, with the resolution of desperation. 
* Tell him your story first, before she 
knows it, and he cannot condemn you so 
cruelly.” 

The boy raised his haggard face to his 
sister’s. 

‘Tell him, Zoe? I tell you, child, be- 
fore I would go to my father witb the story 
of my disgrace, after the way he has threat- 
ened me, I would put this pistol at my 
head and blow out my worthless brains.” 
And the silver-mounted pocket-pistol, 
pressed against the boy’s fevered brow, 
gleamed in the moonlight.. But Zoe’s firm 
hand was upon it, and he resigned it end 
lessly to her keeping. 


And while they stood in a painful still- 
ness, distinctly to the ears of both there 
came the sound of a catlike tread in the 
hall outside, and the rustle of a trailing 
silk. Zoe sprang to the door, her eyes 
blazing with passion, and threw it open; 
but only the wind rustled the curtains of 
the window. | 

** The trail of the serpent is here, How- 
ard,’”’ she said, picking up a lace handker- 
chief that lay at her feet. ‘And 1t 18 too 


-late for you to see our father first.”’ 


** Give me the pistol, Zoe, and I will end 
all this trouble,” cried the boy. “I have 
sworn to kill myself rather than be dis- 


owned by my father.”’ 


Zoe fixed her clear brown eyes upon him. 

“ Howard—brother,” she said, “do you 
not know ’tis only the coward who calls 
death to his aid? Are you—a man with 
all the world before you, afraid to face 
that world? Even if papa disowns you, 
you yet have your future in your own 
hands.”’ 

**T tell you, Zoe, I am not like you. I 
cannot bear trouble.” 

And then his voice died away, for dis- 
tinctly to the ears of both there came the 
suund of another tread in the hall; this 
time a firm decided step, that paused at 
their door. 

“T will see him first, Howard,” said 
Zoe; and in another moment she stood 
face to face with her father. 

** Go down stairs, Zoe,’’ he said, roughly, 
throwing the clinging hand from his 
shoulder ‘‘I will see your brotheralone.” 

** One word, papa,’’? she pleaded; but he 


almost lifted her aside, and entering the 


room, locked the door behind him. 

Clasping her trembling hands together, 
still holding the pistol, Zoe crouched by 
the side of the door, listening to the storm 
of, words that followed—listening till her 
brain reeled and her heart grew sick, so 
well she knew the natures of the two. 
Presently a hand fell on her shoulder. 

**O what is it, Zoe?’ asked the musical 
treacherous voice of her stepmother. “1 
was so frightened! Your father heard 
voices in your room. I tried to prevent 
his coming—” 

Zoe sprang up, her eyes blazing with al- 


most the fierceness, of insanity. 


**Don’t touch me, woman, and don’t 
speak to me!’ she almost hissed; “ or be- 
fore God I shall be tempted to kill you! I 
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wonder why I do not, as you stand there 
gloating over your work!’ And the pis- 
tol in the girl’s hand clieked ominously. 
“* But no, death is too good for you. Your 
fate is better still, and it is near at hand! 
Be still new, and listen.” And with su- 
pernatural strength the small hand closed 
over the jewelled fingers, crushing the 
rings into the fair white flesh, and hold- 
ing the woman there. They had not long 
to listen, for even then Judge Langdon’s 
hand was on the latch, and as the door 
opened his sneering voice was distinctly 
heard. . 

* Itisall very well to talk of killing your- 
self, but young men of your stamp scarcely 
ever rise 'to that. A life of beggary even 
is preferred.” 

With a wild cry Zoe sprang past her 
father, but too late! The report of the 
pistol her brother had held in reserve rang 
through the house, and the bright hand- 
some boy, with his tender blue eyes and 
golden hair so like his mother’s, his quiek 
eager mind but yesterday so full of aspira- 
tions for the future—his loving impulsive 
heart, that even to the last throbbed with 
love for the father who so cruelly misun- 
derstoed and wronged him—fell a lifeless 
corpse at that father’s feet! And his soul 
—the soul that was so “pure and unspot- 
ted from the world” when his mother 
kissed: her boy for the last time, was sent 
by his own rash hand to the judgment bar 
of God. 

“Who shall answer for this soul?” 
asked Zoe, lifting her face in its awful icy 
calm from her dead brother to where 
stood the two, struck dumb with horror. 
Then she lifted her clasped hands to 
heaven. 

“© God, I pray thee, if thou art the 
God our mother deemed thee, let thy judg- 
ment, swift and sure, fall upon the one 
most guilty?’ 

And with this prayer ringing in their 
ears, in that strange wild voice, Judge 
Langdon, stern and proud to the last, with 
his guilty, cowering wife, left Zoe alone 
with her dead. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was a strange household who lived in 
the stately Langdon mansion after that 
dreadful night. The senator himself, his 
friends all said, was strangely broken since 
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the suicide of his son. The proud com- 


“matiding form was bent as with a grievous 


burden, the handsome face was heavily 
matked with care, and the abundant 
brown hair thickly sprinkled with gray. 
Only Zoe, who, in spite of his'share in the 
tragedy that was seared into brain and 
heart, yet loved and pitied her father, un- 
derstood that it was not that alone which 
was working such a change. She knew 
that his faith in the woman he had so 
loved was shaken to its foundations; that 
‘‘rumor, with its thousand tongues,’’ was 
whispering in his ears stories of her false- 
ness, so well proven that he could not 
doubt them. 

And though Zoe’s heart ached for him, 
yet she never faltered for one instant in 
her determination to unveil the whole vile 
life of the woman she so hated. Little by 
little evidence accumulated in her hands, 
but her father knew that it was through 
her means, that most of it came to him. 
Noiselessly but surely as one of the Fates 
of old the mesh was woven, that was to 
lay Zoe’s enemy at her feet low in the dust 
of discovered shame and disgrace. Sie 
knew now what he did not know, that she 
was dragging his good name with hers 
through the mire of an intrigue against 
the government—that it was on the point of 
being discovered, and that his reputation 
and even his position as senator were tot- 
tering, only needing a breath to overthrow 
them. Patiently she waited for the last 
link to come into her hands, before she 
revealed the whole matter to her father. 

Thus passed away the year after How- 
ard’s death. Mrs. Langdon, still beauti- 
ful, and seemingly popular as ever, after a 
decent mourning period, still swept her 
trailed skirts and carried her diamonds 
through the halls at the “‘ White House” 
and her own beautiful rooms. Zoe did 
not go back to school again, and no one 
questioned her why or wherefore. All day 
long she glided through the gloomy house 
in her sable robes, like a haunting spirit, 
sending a thrill of dread thsough her 
stepmothers heart whenever she had 
crossed her path. Zoe’s young mind, 
grown old in the bitter school of experience, 
and warped by passion and pain, had come 
to look upon her revenge as a sacred duty. 
Will not this woman have her soul also 
to answer for in the great reckoning day, 
should it be lost? 
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One evening, the anniversary, of. her 


brother’s death, the Langdon maasion was. 


again a blaze of light, and the beautiful 
hostess queen of the throng, assembled 
there. Zoe way coming wearily, down the 
steps to.the library, when a, servant, a new 
haud not yet drilled by his. mistzess, acr 
costed her. 


“Please, Miss Zoe, will you tellame where. 


I can find Mrs, Langdon? I have, a, nete 
bere that the servant. said, needed, atten- 
tion immediately.” 

Zoe’s eyes sparkled, but her manner 
was indifferent, as.she said, “‘ Give it to me, 
Carson, I will deliver and ;went on her 
way slowly, until out. of sight, them. sped 
with rapid feet to her father’s study door, 
Though Zoe had fallen, greatly from her 
high ideas of honor, not even to gratify 
the absorbing and dominant purpose: of 


her life, would she tamper with the sealed. 


missive; but she knew, the bold hand- 
writing, and knew intuitively that this 
letter was the very link she needed to 
make the whole plot plain to her father; 
and so she did not hesitate to lay it before 
him, Stung by jealousy and shame, he 
did not scruple to tear it open and read it, 
and as he read his head drooped lower and 
lower until it rested on the table, while a 
groan. of agony burst from his lips, ‘* Ra- 
ined! ruined! lost?’ 

“No, papa,”’ said Zoe’s clear voice ; “ not 
lost. It is not too late to explain all this 
away. I have taken care of that!” 

Judge Langdon looked up, his face that 
of an old old man, and as he met the great 
pitying eyes of the only child now left. to 
him, he opened his arms, and the next 
moment father and child were sobbing 
together in a close embrace. 

Long and earnest was their conversation ; 
then Judge Langdon said: 

“T can be.giad of all this, now that your 
love is spared me, my child. Will you. tell 
Mrs. Langdon now, that I wish to see 
her?” A few minutes later Mrs. Langdon 
was considerably startled by the entrance 
upon the festive scene of alittle sombre 
figure with floating brown hair, who an- 
nounced to her gravely and distinctly that 
her husband wished to see her, What 
transpired between the outraged husband 
and his guilty dishonored wife. Zoe, never 
knew, but two weeks later the Langdon 
mansion was closed, aud the family went 
back to the old home at Hillside. Senator 

27 


Langdon, though: deeply. invelved: by. his 


wife in intrigueand ‘‘iebbying,’ was, in- 
consideration of the extenuating. circam- 
stanees. with which Zoe: had: kept the. au- 
thorities cognizant, allowed:to resign, and 
with 4-broken heaat, and mind:and health 
irretrievably. shattered, he was. gladi to 
return; toy the quiet. of his: village home. 
He,clung, almost: childishly to Zoe, whose 
triumph and, joy were inexpressible. Bus. 
when sometimes she was alone in the. room. 
that, had been her mother’s, and looked up: 
at the portrait over the mantel, the angel 
eyes seemed to reproach: her, and try te. 
win her, back to softness and) gentleness. 
But when she looked at another picture/on 
the wall, a brave handsome. boy: of) per 
haps ten years, with bold flashing blue 
eyes and sunny hair, his. arm thrown .ca- 


ressingly around his laughing: elfim of. a- 


sister, her heart would: grow hard, again, 
and her, lips could; syHable,. ‘* My. 
brother! my murdered brother P’ 

Judge Langdon came from Washington 
with a burning fever in his veins that: 
brought him almost: down. to the river of: 


death, and his delirium showed» how: all 
this trouble affected him. ‘‘Ihave borne. 


it—borne.it, Zoe, until it has eaten into.my: 
heart,’ he would say pitifully; but: mest 


he talked of Howard and Annie, and with. 
tears in his softened black eyes would beg. 


them. for forgiveness. 
At last there came aghange for the bet- 
ter. Mrs. Langdon had never even asked 


- admittance to her ‘husband’s room, and 


though Amy had been sent for and was 
there, her-own ill health precluded her 
affording Zoe any assistance, as she had 
been so closely confined on the evening he 
was pronounced better, she left Amy in 
the room and ranout for a breath of Air, 
It was dusk, bat, as- she passed’out of the 
gate, she distinctly saw in the shrubbery 
the face of the man with whom her step- 
mother’s name bad been dishonorably coy-. 
nected. Though. startied, she preten 

not to be aware of: his presence, but she 
knew at once its. meaping—knew.thapher 
stepmother meant that night to put: the 


finishing touch to her,perfidy. by an elape- 


ment with this man; and she determined 
to foil her plans.. 

After sauutering leigurely, about for a 
while, she met the old, fainily physician-at 
the gate, and entered, the house with bim. 
It was the work of but) a few. momentate 
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put him in possession of the facts of the 
case, and ask his aid. He remained at the 
house that night, and at midnight was 
asleep on a lounge that opened out of the 
sick man’s room. Zoe, thoroughly wea- 
ried, had been betrayed into a light slum- 


* ber, also, when she was aroused by a rat- 


tling among the medicine bottles on the 
stand by her father’s couch, and saw, 
standing by her father’s side, her step- 
mother, with her husband’s night draught 
in her hands! Once before Zoe had no- 
ticed that the medicine looked peculiar, 
and following her unerring instinct, had 
thrown it out; but she had not dreamed 
of a crime like this. Remembering, in the 
midst of her horror, that a sudden shock 
would be fatal to her father’s reason, if 
not to his life, she glided to the woman’s 
side, and while she imprisoned her with 
her arms, gave the signal that brought the 
doctor to her side. In another moment 
she was a prisoner. She was not allowed 
a word, nor did she seem to desire to 
speak; the whole scene was too horrible 
for words. And when the wretched wo- 
man was safely secured in Zoe’s mother’s 
room, as the safest place, Zoe turned to 
look at her father, she found his eyes fixed 
upon her in a dull meaningless stare, that 
showed plainly reason had fled! And for 
the first time in her life, overcome by hor- 
ror and agony, Zoe fell fainting to the 


When the gray light of morning looked 
in at the windows of that gloomy room 
where they had secured the’ would-be 
murderess, and the first sunbeam lit up 
Annie Langdon’s fair sweet portrait on the 
wall, it also fell on the pale dead face of 
the woman who had supplanted her in her 
husband’s love. Dead! O fearful, yet just 
retribution! by her own hand, in the room 
where had gone out the saintlike spirit of 
the other, and where the murdered boy 
looked down at her with haunting blue 
eyes! 

Judge Langdon did not die, but reason 
never returned to its throne, and he never 
knew all the sin of the woman he had 
loved so well. Amy and her husband, 
with their troop of merry children, live at 
Hillside. Zoe still clings with desperate 
love to the frail old man who has no life 
but in hers. She has asked and obtained 
pardon for the sin of her past life, if sin it 
could be called, and she looks with hope- 
ful eyes for the happiness in heaven that 
was never hers on earth. A brooding sad- 
ness never leaves her eyes, because of the 
young spirit sent so rashly to its Maker’s 
presence; but can she help the hope that 
“ God, pitying, fergave ?”’ 

And this is one woman’s work, and its 
retribution! For is it not written, ‘* With 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
unto you,” and “* Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord!’ 


TELL ME—TELL ME. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


When the hills were fair and golden 
In the sunset’s amber glow, 

Then a graceful maiden sauntered 
From the cottage just below; 

Soon a manly figure followed, 
Tempted by the sunset view— 

Thus he told the blushing maiden ; 
Tell me, tell me, was it true? 


** He, too, loved the dainty blossoms 
That fair Lulu vainly sought, 

And their scarlet plumes were nodding 
Just upon the bill, he thought.” 

When he held her taper fingers, 
Guiding her the way along, 

Clasping them each moment closer, 
Tell me, tell me, was it wrong? 

Jackson, Mo., April, 1874. 


On the smiling hills they wandered, 
Culling blossoms as they went, 

But their youthful minds, I fancy, 
Were on other thoughts intent; 

If those accents deep and tender, 
Breathing in the maiden’s ear, 

Filled her heart with dreamy rapture, 
Tell me, tell me, was it queer? 


Soon the evening all around them 
Languid calm and incense flung, 
And the monn above the mountain 
In her crescent glory hung. 
Then the robins in the maples 
Chirped to both a gay “ good-night,” 
And he kissed her lips at parting; 
Tell me, tell me, was it right? 
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SAY’S THANKSGIVING GUEST. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


“We should be thankfuller if we were 
going to have turkey, and plum-pudding, 
and nuts, and raisins, and everything nice 
for dessert; if we were going to have lots 
of company, and lived in a big house, like 
we used to. We should be a good deal 
thankfuller, shouldn’t we, mamma?” said 
Say, with rather a rueful face at the cold 
joint of meat that was to serve as their 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

“We ought to be just as thankful for 
what we have, my dear,” said Mrs. Harris. 
‘“We’ll make believe that we have just as 
good as anybody, aud forget all about the 
turkey and plum-pudding. Poor folks 
should be just as thankful as rich ones.” 
She tried to speak cheerfully, but sharp- 
eyed little Say saw that her eyes were 
moist, 

* But Ido want plum-pudding. I sarnt 
be thankful!’ shouted Will, in most un- 
orthodox rebellion. And he began to cry 
lustily. 

“ Be quiet, Will,” said Say, “and I'll 


tell you the story mamma told me last, 


night while you were sleeping.” 

no!” persisted Will. will 
have—” 

“Once there were two little brooks born 
side by side up in a great mountain,’ be- 
gan Say, and his tears were stayed with 
surprising suddenness. ‘ Now these were 
merry little brooks, and they played to- 
gether for a long time ina little green 
hollow on the top of the mountain; but 
when they grew larger and older, and their 
voices, so clear and Anging, were heard 
far down in the valley, their queen thought 
it was time they should be doing some- 
thing in the world, and bade them set out 
for the river as soon as they could. And 
they were glad enough to obey her, for 
they were tired of running in one little 
green place.” 


“T say I want plum-pudding!’ piped 


Will again, the absence of giants making 
the story rather tame to his critical ears. 
But Say went on, never heeding the in- 
terruption. ‘So they started together one 
sunshiny morning. They took great leaps 
over the rocks; they struggled through 


little fairy forests of fern, When it was 
dark they sang to themselves to keep from 
being frightened; and when it was bright 
they laughed and shouted so that all the 
birds began to mimic them. And wat last, 
after they had travelled very far, they 
found themselves in a merry green meadow. 

‘** What a wide world it is!’ said one 
little brook, blinking its eyes with surprise. 

***And what a bonnie one!’ said the 
other, tripping a bluebell that stood in its 
way. 

“They found so many friends in the 
meadow that they could hardly get along 
for greeting this one and that one. There 
were the daisies, keeping house in little 
grassy tents, who sent them an invitation 
to dine. The roses nodded at them, and 
begged them not to hurry so fast. The 
birds pressed them to attend a grand con- 
cert in the woods near by. The butter- 
cups rustled their satin dresses, and begged 
them to come and sit at their feet, if only 
for one moment; and the bees, though 
they were always so busy, half promised 
to keep holiday with them, if they would 
wait. 

**Let us stay,’ said one little brook to 
the other. ‘See how dark our path is 
growing before us; and it is so pleasant 
and sunny here, and there are such merry 
folks to keep us company. Surely, we 
need not hurry to reach the river; and we 
have travelled such a long distance. Why 
shouldn’t we have a holiday now?” 

‘** But the other little brook said: 

““*No. I have had holidays enough, 
and I shall'hasten on. The queen said it 
was time I was doing some good in the 
world, and I long to be in the river, and 
help carry the beautiful ships.’ 

““* Well,’ said the other little brook, 
‘you can go, but I shail stay here until 
nightfall. And when you are in that 
dreadfully dark wood, you will look back 
at me playing in the sunshine, and wish 
you had stayed with me, I’m sure.” 

“So they kissed each other good-by 
over the nose of a bluebell, and went their 
separate ways. It was dark and fearful in 
the woods; the trees frowned down on the 
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little brook like tall grim giants, and it 
could not see the sky. But it kept heart 


by singing a merry song; and before it had 


time to grow discouraged it reached. the. 


river. The great wide sky, without a cloud, 
was bending over it, and all the waves 
were filled with strange beautiful voices. 
It felt great sails rustle over it; it seem. d 


to be carried along in the arms of cool 


winds, withoat any effort of its own; and 


its heart was filled with a delight it had 
never dreamed of before. 

* But the little brook found it so pleas- 
ait in the meadows that he forgot after a 
while that there was any other life than 
that; that there was anything to do in the 
world but to kiss a daisy-bud and flatter a 
rose. When he did get tired of it at last, 
and remembered that he was on the way 
w the river, he found that he had lost his 
path ; and after a long and vain search for 
it, finally died of weariness in the noon- 
tide heat. And nobody remembered or 
cared anything about it, only a forlorn lit- 
ule bird, that had loved its singing. He 
came and mourned a little in its vacant 
place, but he thought, after all, whata 
fyolish brook. it was, for it might have 
lived forever, when it only lived a day.” 

Will looked rather bewildered, but 
seemed deeply impressed by the rewarded 
virtue of the good brook, arid clamored no 
more for plum-pudding. Say had made 
the moral of the story rather more promi- 
nent than her mother had doye when she 
told it to her. pond ty 

‘“Mamma,” said Say, after a little seri- 
ous meditation, ‘* things happen to every- 
body else; why doesn’t anything happen 
tous? Everything’s always just the same. 
Nobody comes two see us, and we never go 
to see anybody; and you do nothing but 
just work, work, work, all the time. There 
is Hetty Eaton, she’s poor, too, but her 
uncle came home from sea one day and 
brought her a parrot; and sometimes two 
aunts come to see her. Then there’s little 
Mary Murpliy, she’s awful poor; her mother 
washes, but she’s going to have company 
to-day. Her mother told her she might 
iuvite Bridget Collins. I wish I could in- 
vite somebody to dinner. Wouldn’t it 
seem thankfuller to have somebody besides 
ourselves, anyway?” 

** Who would you invite, my dear?”’ said 
Mrs. Harris, laughing. “I don’t know of 
any one who would be likely to come, with 
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the exception of old Uncle Toby. He 
would be highly flattered by an invitation 
from you, I’ve no doubt.” 

Uncle Toby was an old colored man, 
who sawed wood in the neighborhood, and 
with; whom Say was very intimate. She 
was socially incliped, and made. friends 
with him in the street. 


“Uncle Toby has been inyited to his 
daughter’s, and he is going to have turkey 
for dinner,” said Say, regretfully, 

The unfortunate mention of turkey 
roused Will again, who, after the quieting 
influence of Say’s story, had been medita- 
tively pulling off the head of his sister’s 
rubber doll. 

“Don’t fret, Will, and take you out 
to walk, after I have helped mamma set 
the table,” said Say, coaxingly. 

**Mamma, if I meet anybody while I’m 
out—any very poor body, perhaps—who 
would not be likely to have as good a din- 
ner as ours, may I ask her to come and 
dine with us? May I ask anybody that I 
please? only ask one.” 

And Mrs, Harris, whose thoughts were 
far away in happier Thanksgiving days, 
said yes, though she had not heeded Say’s 
question. 

So Say smoothed every wrinkle out of 
the snowy table-cloth, arranged all the 
dishes with the nicest care, and after every- 
thing else was completed, she plucked a 
bright scarlet blossom from her geranium, 
and shading it in the most artistic manner 
with a few green leaves, placed it in the 
centre of the table in a little crystal vase, 
The sunshine came in, and made a great 
brightness of its rich petals, the glasses 
sparkled like silver, and Say thought things 
did begin to look a little like Thanksgiy- 
ing, after all. It was a clear bright day, 
with just enough sngw on the ground to 
make it look like winter. Say’s shoes were 
so thin and old, that ‘her feet were cold, 
but she had growii so light-hearted all of a 
sudden, that she did not mind it at all. 

“Mamma says sometimes that she feels 
as if something were going to happen; and 
I feel edzactly so now,”’ she remarked to 
Will, who trudged sturdily along by her 
side. *‘And it’s something good, Will— 
something very good, remember,” 

“Tse been good to-day, haven’t 1?” 
said Will, doubtfully. He had implicit 
faith in Say, and the idea of any good thing’s 


happening made him reflect that he might 
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be shut out in the cold. The bad boys in 
Say’s stories were always as mercilessly 


punished as the good ones were vigorously 
rewarded. 

Well, pretty good,’”’ said Say, wishing 
to be as indulgent as ber conscience would 
allow. 

“JT think I should be gooder if I were to 
have some candy,” he remarked, as they 
stood before the tempting window of a 
confectioner’s shop. 

Say never could pass that window with- 
out peeping in. It was a little consolation 
to be allowed to look at such good things. 
‘There -was a great candy castle in the cen- 
tre, with a little candy lady standing in the 
door, taking a view of the tempting heaps 

“ef bonbons that'were piled up in her door- 
‘yard. Will wished he were in her place. 
Then there were dainty little baskets full 
of chocolate cream-drops, and caramels, 
‘and wine-drops ; gilded sheaves full of rieh- 
Colored fruits, a great cake under a white 
frosting of lilies; and in the midst of this 
owilderness of sweets, in the courtyard of 
the castle, played a clear litule fountain, 
whose trickle was wonderfully suggestive 
of melted sugar. 

** Couldn’t you get one, one checkerberry 


‘peppermint?’ pleaded Will, catching 


‘Say’s dress. 

** No, dear, not to-day. I haven’t any 
pennies. Some day I will.” 

“Well, Lean’t be good without it,” he 
announced, desperately; and bagan to cry 
with all his might. 

“Dearme!”* said Say; ‘“I ought to have 
‘better than to step here with him. 
‘Willp»you must step cryingyor I shall take 
home now. Some day I'll buy youa 
lot of candy, if you're good.”’ 

“?*Taint mo use to: be -good,”’ said. Will, 
despairingly. ‘‘I-bas been good.” 

“ What's the matter with the little boy ” 
‘said agentieman, who had been standing 
near by for some time, strangely observant 
of Say’s pretty wistful face under the old 
red hood. 

“ Wants candy,’ said Will, speaking for 
‘himself. 

Say bluslied, and tried to draw him away 
from the spot; but a ray of hope bad crept 
into his greedy little mind, and he refused 
to stir an inch. 

* Will you tell me what your name is?’ 
said the gentleman, coming nearer, and 
bending over poor mortified Say. 


-gentleman, 
-your mother. I used to know her when 
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“*My name is Sarah Fairlee Harris,’’ 
said she, smiling up into his face. 

“T like him. He looks good,” she 
thought; “‘and he is so handsome! He 
looks like the picture of the brave knight 
in, my story-book,’’ 

The gentleman elhanged color, and looked 
down at the child’s ragged old boots and 
folded gown with an expression in his face 
that puzzled her very much. 

“And what’s the name of the bey that 
wants candy?” he said, pinching Will’s 
chubby cheek. 

“William,” said he, smiling with great 
amiability through his tears. 

**Well, I suppose he may as well have 
candy, if he wants it.’”’ And he rushed 
into the store, before Say could say a word. 

“O Will! what will mamma say? You 
just the same as asked the gentleman to 
give you candy!” 

Will could not be ‘brought to feel his 


guilt, but expressed himself as being confi- 


dent in his own goodness, and was quite 
satistied with the world. just then. 

In ‘a few moments the gentieman ap- 
peared, perfectly Jaden with dainties. 
Such a reckless profusion of ¢hocola 
cream-drops, caramels, cocoa-nut cak 
and kisses had never fallen to the lot of 
either of the children’ before. 

“O sir, hew very good you are!” Say 
exclaimed, “But I am afraid, mamma 


‘will net like it.” 


As for Will, he could hardly believe his 
own senses; and his eyes. shone as much 
with wonder as delight. 

“Do you live near here?” asked the 
“I believe I used to know 


she was a little girl, no langer than you 
are. Weren’t you named for her? You 
certainly are very like the little Say Fair- 
lee I used to go to school with.” - 

** Why, how nice,” said Say, “to think 
that you used to know mamma when she 
was a little girl! 1 was named for her; 
papa named me,”’ 

There was a bit of acloudon herfriend’s 
face when she named .papa that did not 
escape Say’s notice. ) 

“Tf you used to know mamma once, 


‘p’raps you'd like to know heragain. 


I wish you’d come home with us,’’ said 
she, artlessly. “ 1’d like to have you dine 
with us, and so would mamma, I’m sure, 
only—’” and she hesitated—“ we aint going 
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to have turkey or plum-pudding; not a 
nice dinner, at all. We are very poor, you 
know, and mamma has had to work very 
hard since papa died to get any dinners.”’ 

“Then your papa is dead ?” 

** Yes,”’ said Say, sorrowfully, “he’s been 
dead ever since Will was a wee bit of a 
baby—a very long time.” And she did 
not approve of the gentleman as highly as 
she had done, because he really looked 
pleased that her papa was dead. 

**I should be delighted to go home with 
you,” said he. “I’m a stranger in the 
village, and a hotel Thanksgiving dinner 
isn’t likely tomake one fee! very thankful.”’ 

“‘I’m afraid you wont like our dinner; 
it’s pretty bad, but then, we can have co- 
coa-nut cakes for dessert, you bought so 
many.’ 

But before they reached home, her fears 
on that score had entirely vanished, and 
she was sure that Mr. Marsh—he had told 
her what his name ‘was—was the very nicest 
gentleman she ever saw, as well as the 
handsomest. She chatted with him inces- 
santly until she reached the door of their 


“house. She confided to him all her little 


als, all her little joys, and all mamma’s 
rief and trouble, and he listened ‘to her 
with such an interested sympathetic face! 

“Wont mamma be s’prised ?”’ she said, 
leading the way into the poor little kitchen, 
that served them as dining-room, and sit- 
ting-room also. And mamma was “‘s’prised”’ 
when she ‘saw the tall stranger enter in 
such an uneceremonious way. 

“TI invited some one to dinner!’ ex- 
plained Say, triumphantly. 

“You surely haven’t forgotten me en- 
tirely, Sarah ?”’ said the stranger, approach- 
ing ber; and holding out his hand. 7 

* Frank!’ she exclaimed; and grew so 
white that Say feared she was ill. 

Then; to the little girl’s utter amaze- 
ment, what did Mr. Marsh do, but put his 
arm around her aud kiss ber! Say’s sense 
of propriety was dreadfully eet and 
she looked on with severity. 

But things grew worse and worse. Pt 
ma placed her hand on his shoulder, and 
cried, and he comforted her with all sorts 
of endearing words and tender assurances. 
And they talked about things that she did 
not understand at all—something about a 


mistake, and losing a letter; and all the 
while they seemed to forget that there was 
any one else but themselves in the world. 
Will, taking the advantage of their ab- 
sorbed state, had eaten all the cocoa-nut 
cakes. 

** My dear little Say,’’ said Mr. Marsh, at. 
last, after they had said everything they 
had to say, ten times over, according to 
Say’s idea, and the forgotten dinner had 
grown quite cold on the table, “‘ you didn’t 
know how deara friend your mamma was 
to me. Do you know she promised to 
marry me long before ever she saw your 
papa? Then something happened—a mis- 
take: was made, and we were separated. 
She thought that I had ceased to care for 
her, and I thought she had ceased to care 
for me; and we never found out the truth 
of the matter until it was toolate. And 
now, after I have missed her all these long 
years, she has promised: again to be my 
wife; and if I have my way, we are to be 
married this very day. What do you say, 
Say—will you be satisfied to have me for a 
papa? Are you glad you invited me to 
come and dine with you?’ 

Then Say repented of her severity, and 
accepted him as her papa very graciously. 

‘* Mamma,”’ she whispered, full of delight 
to see her so happy, “I think this is the 
thankfullest Thanksgiving we ever had, 
after all!’ And Will, with his mouth ful) 
of the rémnants of the candy-feast, agreed 
with her fully. 

It was a thankful Thanksgiving, truly; 
and .after that there was a very different 
life for Say,'and her mother, and Will. 
Mr. Marsh was a rich man, and he took 
them away from:the miserable little place 
where they lived; to his own beautiful 
home in town, the very next day. He and 
Mrs. Harris were married in the morning, 
and Say stood up by her mother’s side dur- 
ing the ceremony, the most dignified little 
bridesmaid in the world. And though she 
has never since then been obliged to eat a 
cold dinner in a smoky little kitchen on 


‘Thanksgiving day, she always looks back 


to it as the most delightful Thanksgiving 
day of her life. And so indeed do Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Marsh, for its thankfulness has 
reached through all their other Thanks- 
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AUTUMN. 
BY ALICE GRAYSON, 


Sweet Summer lends to Earth compicteness, and 
With kisses brings to blush the rose’s face; 
Returns in full the lily’s vestal grace, 

And, wafting tender love-songs o’er the land, 
Calls up each sleeping blossom in its place. 
And yet, alas! in just another breath, 

Beholds them drooping in the arms of Death. 
And ere her loving work is nearly done, 

Cold Autumn comes, and each remaining one, 
With hollow gloomy voice he claims his own. 


Meanwhile, upon the glowing summer air 
He casts his shadow, all so dusky fair; 
And though he decks the earth in colors rare, 
She feels at his approach the awe of death, 
And in her secret woe she silent saith, 
**O Summer! leave me not ere yet a while; 
O stay, and on my brow stil] cast thy smile, 
As thou wast wont to do in days gone by; 
For now I faintly feel the hand of one 
. Who, though arrayed in scarlet.and in gold, 

Shades from my brow the fervor of the sun; “, © 
And well I know that ere his wiles are done, 
My blooming crown enwrapped in death must lie, 
Till Spring’s soft airs awake me from the trance 

He casts upon me with his chilling glance.” 


But Summer, sadly visiting each bower, wa 196 
Heeds not Earth’s helpless cry, but hastes along, 
Unmindful of the birds’ diminished song— 
Recoiling at each note of Autumn’s wail. 
And Autumn, coolly following in her trail, 
Flaunts high his fiery splendors o’er the vales, 
And o’er the hills of earth; each summer flower 
Grows pale and dies beneath his blighting power, 
_ And Summer, from her islands of the sun, 
Bebolds with tears the evil he has done. 


Yet while she weeps his breath grows mild and calm; 
He gayly smiles, and she doth fly again 
To the dear lands from whence was borne her train, 
And with a strange sweet sadness whispers Earth 

’ To fear no more, that she again is come. 
‘But Earth, enamored with the gilded crown 
Replaced by Autumn o’er her forehead brown, 
Benumbed and dazed by Autumn’s touch so cold, 
Remembers not the summer days of old; 
And Autumn, tuning up his harp so drear, 
Drives Summer from his realm in grief and fear. 

Manlius, Onondaga Co., N. Y., Oct., 1874. 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


BY ‘PROF. JAMES MAOKINTOSH 


Ow May 16, 1568, Mary of Scotland, after 
the defeat of her army by the Regent Mur- 
ray at the battle of Lanyside, near Dumbar- 
ton, fled to Carlisle, and threw herself on 
the protection of her kinswoman Elizabeth. 
On February 8, 1587, Maty, as a conspirator 
against the life of the Eaglish queen, was 
beheaded at Fotheringay—unjustly, as all 
Roman Catholic writers and Scotchmien still 
think ; justly, as Mr. Froude and many other 
eminent thinkers have decided. 

It is unnecessary to commence our tradi- 
tional account of the death of this pseudo 
martyr by more than a brief epitome of her 
reign. Mary, the daughter of James V. of 
Scotland and Mary of Guise, was born to 
a life of sorrow only a few days before her 
father died, in December, 1542. At an early 


- age she married the Dauphin of France, 


who was afterwards killed by accident ata 
tournament. On her ‘return to Scotland, 
to assume the crown, she renewed the pre- 
tensions of her eaflier days to the throne of 
England, which she had previously aban- 
doned, and henceforward made Elizabeth 
her swornenemy. The vexations Mary re- 
egived from the stern Calvinists, over whom 
she had to rule, it is unnecessary here.to 
recapitulate. Mary, whom Henry. VIL. 
had proposed to marry to his sou Edward 
VL, was now recommended by Elizabeth 
to marry Lord Robert Dudley, but soop af- 
ter fell in love with and married Lerd Darn- 
ley, the eldest son of the Earl of Lennox. 
Mary’s disgust at the profligaey and folly 
of this worthless stripling was soon followed 
by Darnley’s jealousy and -the murder of 
Rizzio. Mary’s guilty infatuation for James 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, then led, as we 
all know, to the cruel ‘murder ef Darnley, 
in which crime the best and most.impartial 
authorities now all allow that Mary was.an 
accomplice, probably before, and certainly 
after the event. How the nobles of Scot- 
land, always turbulent enough against the 
daughter-in-law of Catherine de Medicis, 
rose in arms at Mary’s marriage with the 
blood-stained and brutal Bothwell is well 
known, as is also her romantic escape from 
Lochlevin, and her subsequent defeat and 
imprudent flight to England. 


Froin Seylla to Ohutybdis Mary had passed 
in coming ‘to thie dtttiains of Elizabeth, 
‘whose right to the ctéwn she had, from a 
child, ‘di8puted. She soon found herself a 
‘prisoner, ‘Suspected '‘6f°murder, in Bolton 
Castle. ‘From thete ‘she was removed 
further south, to ‘Putbtiry, in Staffordshire. 
Her subsequent'removats to Coventry, Bux- 
ton, Wells, Tixall arid Ohartley, were fol- 
lowed by her being finally transferred still 
‘more south to Fotheringay Castle. The 
history of her elgliteen years’ detention in 
‘England we must epitomise in a few tines. 
‘With the justice or wisdom of Mary’s deten- 
‘ton we have nothing here to do; but how 
could ‘a Catholic claimant of the English 
tlirone expect much mercy from Elizabeth 
and ‘lier Protestant tministers, whose de- 
‘struction France, Spain, and the Pope were 


‘Incessautly “plannitig? Why, a virtuous 


‘princess, appealing for mercy, could hardly 
‘liadve expected it. How much less, then, a 


“Worian ‘Who ‘had ‘thdrdered her husband 


‘atid Married the murdérer; a daughter-in- 
Taw of the Medici ;’a plotter with English 
dukes, skulking Jesuits, and Catholic gal- 
‘lants of the very court? That at Tutbury 
‘this dangerous woman was vexed with re- 
strictions is certain, and yet with all the 
watching, lettérs reached her from France, 
‘Spain, and the English cunspirators whom 
slie encouraged to assassinate Elizabeth. 
“We know too that at Chartley she drove 
out and was wheeled out frequently, went 
‘to see duck-hunts, rode with the hounds, 
and killed fat ducks with her ready cross- 
bow; while as for her-wardrobe and trifles, 
they were su numerous that they filled 
eighty carts. At ‘[utbury, she rode out 
hawking and had her music books, and her 
embroidery for quiet days. Not in telling 
beads or muttering aves did the unhappy 
woman's years, pass. No whisper in Vati- 
can or threat at Madrid but reached her 
through her emissaries.. Walsingham’s hire- 
ling spies had to countermine against Ma- 
ry’s. ,Theearly plans of the Armada were, 
nodoubt, known to Darnley’a treacherous 
widow, and she was the nucleus of all Cath- 
olic conspiracies. Many times Elizabeth 
had warned her and forgiven her. Even 
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her threatening intrigues with the Dake of 
Norfolk were pardoned. But, in 1586, ‘Ma- 
ry, having encouraged the conspiracy of 
Babington, a young Derbyshire gallaut, 
-who, with six other Catholic youths, many 
‘of them holding offices about the court, 
had ‘taken oath to kill Elizabeth, even in 
the throne-room if necessary, the imminent 
peril of such incessant conspiracies at last 
‘deeply moved Elizabeth, and she reluctant- 
ly yielded to Burleigh and Davison’s advice 
for Mary's instant trial. With great re- 
-luctance she at last signed the death-war- 
‘rant at Greenwich Palace. She specified 
‘the hail of Fotheringay Castle as a better 
place for the execution than the courtyard 
“rgreen; and bade Davison tell Walsing- 
‘ham when he retarned to London ; adding, 
ironically, that his grief about it would kill 
‘him (Walsingbam) outright. Afterwards, 
ima less noble mood, Elizabeth was mean 
‘enough to pretend that Burleigh and Davi- 
‘gon had tricked her into compliance with 
their: wishes. 

But before we raise the curtain on Mary’s 
death scene, let us take a glance at the old 
Northamptonshire fortress of Fotheringay, 
-as it appeared to Mary when she rode in be- 
wmeath its ill-omened towers. The castle 
‘stood not far from the river Nen, on a slight 
-eminence—rising like a knoll—out of the 
dull level of Northamptonshire, the village 
-being below the eastle and nearer the river ; 
the and low grounds had «a fine 
view southward, towards Oundle, and north- 
ward, towards Lord Westmoreland’s woods. 
Qn the west and north of the village were 
the villages of Glapthorne, Newtown, and 
Nassington. The Tower, Hertford Castle, 
‘Grafton, Woodstock, Northampten, Coven- 
try and Huntington had eaeh been proposed 
to Elizabeth as a fit prison+place for Mary, 
but had been, one by one, rejected by Eliz- 
‘abeth. Some were ‘places not (strong 
‘enough; others were.not large enough for 
‘the trial. Eventually, Fotheringay had 
been chosen, because it was strong and 
roomy. 

Loeal traditions say that the original Cas- 
tle of Fotheringay was built by Simon Sen- 
liz, second Earl of Northampton, and that 
it was rebuilt in the reign of Edward 111. 
by Edmand of Langley, Duke of York, in 
\the shape of a horse fetter lock ( which, 
with a falcon inside it,) was the device of 
the family of York. This device was also 
-plazoned in the castle windows. Here Rich- 


ard III., a sickly misshaper. child, was born 
Leland, that enthusiastic typographer, de- 
scribes the country round Fotheringay as 
“goodly ‘meadowsand corn land,’ and 
says that Edward IV., for his love of it, 
tried to make the river navigable for simall 
lighters. The village ‘was “bat one long 
street of storie houses; bat the glury of it, 
in Leland’s eyes, ‘was the fair parish church 
and the pléasant river. ‘The castle was 
strong, ‘with double ditch, and had-a very 
ancient and massive keep; and Oatherine 
of Spain had spent much monéy in repair 
ing it. In 1469, Edward IV., on his wayto 
put down a northern insurrection, came to 
Croyland, from whence hie ‘proceeded ‘by 
‘water to Fotheringay. 

In the reign of Edward the First, David, 
King of Scotland, marrying Maude, the 
‘widow of Simon Senliz, ‘whom ‘the Oon- 
‘queror had made Ear! of Northampton and 
Huntingdon, became Lord of Fotheringay. 
‘William de Fortibus, ‘Earl of ‘A?bémiarle 


‘and Holderness, during the ‘trowbles ‘of 


Henry the Third’s reign, surprised the ¢as- 
tle, then in command of Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester, and used it as‘a den fora gafrison 
which ravaged the'adjacent country. Inthe 


same reign the farsous Devorgilla de Balli- 


ol held the castle of the King of Seots by 
the service of one soar hawk. Edward the 
Second: granted Fotheringay to the of 
‘Riehmond, with a park, two deer leaps,a 
Wednesday market,’and ‘a fair ‘for three 
days, beginning on ‘the eve of St. Michael. 

But to return to the prisoner of 'Fother- 
ingay. Mary’s protests were loud against 
being considered a criminal, subject to Eng- 
lish jurisdiction, or, indeed, as a born. queen, 


against being subject to any human juris- 


diction atall. She had come to England,”’ 
she said, proudly, “‘fer succor, and ‘thad 
been detained as a prisoner.’ She ‘was 
next in the succession; and as the laws'of 
the country had been no protection to ber, 


‘she would not be answerable tothem. She 


would -rather die-a thousand deaths than 
prejudice her rank, her royal biood, and 
right of her son, and set so poor a precedent 
to other princes as to acknowledge herself 
asubject. But before one tribunal only, 
the Parliament of England, would she con- 
sent to stand, and before that she had al- 
ways desired to defend herself.’’ 

Upon this defiance Cecil announced his 


-bmtention of at once proceeding with the 


trial, whether she remained contumacious 
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er not, and Mary then consented to attend if 
the court would allow her to protest... The 
trial took place in the chamber of presence 
in the castle, a great room sixty feet long, 
at the upper end of which wasa chair of 
state with a canopy, representing the 
majesty of the throne. There were bench- 
es on either side. On the right sat the 
Chancellor, Lord Burleigh, nine earls, and 
a viscount; on the left were thirteen bar- 
ons. Below these two ranks of benches 
ranged the privy councillors, including Sir 
Christopher Hatton and Walsingham, and 
Saddler, who had held Mary Stuart in his 
arms (as Mr. Froude notes) when she was 
ababy. In front of the earls were the two 
chief justices, the chief baron, and four of 
the judges. The attorney and. solicitor- 
general were at a small table immediately 
under the vacant chair of state, and yin the 
centre of the room sat the Queen of Scots, 
Plainly dressed in gray. 

In, the course of this trial it was proved 
‘by Babington’s own confession and by the 
confessions of Bollard the Jesuit, and Sav- 
age, one of the young court gallants, who 
chad undertaken the assassination of Eliza- 
‘beth, that Mary Stuart had urged forward 
and, iv every way, warmly abetted tbe plot. 
Mary resolutely denied that she had ever 
written to Babington, though her own let- 
‘ter to him in cypher was produced in court. 
.Butshe confessed that she had thrown her- 
-self; what she had warned Elizabeth she 
would do. if she were not released, on. the 

support of the Catholic Powers. 

With infinite art Mary held out hopes. of 
her own conversion to Protestantism; she 
insinuated that the Puritans had invented 
-the changes against’ her for political pur- 
poses; and lastly, she refused to submit to 
ithe judgment of .a prejudiced court, and 
demanded, in a queenly: way, that as a 
princess, her simple denial should be. be- 
lieved. Firm, bold and undaunted, she 
charged the venerable Burleigh with:being 
.“*ber adversary,’’ as she had ‘before hinted 
that Walsingham had, perhaps, forged her 
supposed letter to Babington. 

Burleigh retorted with the dignity of an 
old statesman, “‘ I am adversary. to Queen 

Elizabeth's adversaries,”’ and went oti with 
-crushing calmness to prove from this de- 
ceitful woman’s own letters’ that she had 
offered to surrenderiher right in England 
to Philip of Spain; andin aletterto Men- 
-doza, his minister, had used those fatal 


words relative to the Babington assassina- 
tion plot: “If my purpose is known, my 
friends in England are lost to us forever.’ 
We see in these words of Mary that same 
falsity that years after brought ber grand- 
son also to the scaffold, She listened scorn- 
fully to these terrible proofs, and still de- 
manding to be heard by an. English parlia- 
ment or to speak in person to the queen, 
rose with dignity andlefttheroom. Hith- 
erto she had trusted to Elizabeth’s vacilla- 
tion, and had shown no sense of danger. 
She had been anxious to know from Pau- 
lett, her keeper, who this lord was and who 
that, criticised the judges, noted who spoke 
little and who much, and observed casually, 
as Paulett wrote to Walsingham, the arch 
detector of all her plots, “ that English 
history was a bloody history.’”’ She little 
-knew how near the axe was, for, at the 
next sitting the commissioners (including 
-some of|her own secret abettors), at once 
found her guilty, not only as accessory and 
privy to the conspiracy, but as the actual 
imaginer and compasser of her majesty’s 
destruction.”’ 

The danger was imminent. Elizabeth 
felt she was surrounded, even in the pres- 
ence chamber, as the Babington conspiracy 
had showa, with secret Catholic assassins; 
already Philip bad ordered a squadron to 
be equipped. against England, at Lisbon. 


‘Phe: parliament loudly demanded Mary's 


death ; the Queen of Scots, they said, in 
their address to Elizabeth, had been a cor- 
_rupting canker in England. Popery thrived 
through her presence; and they loudly de- 
-manded that her past condemnation might 
be followed by as jast an execution. f 

‘\-Blizabeth was racked with fear and 
‘doubts. She was loth to put ber guilty 
-kinswowan to death. Inher reply to the 


-address she said, and we believe with per- 
‘fect honesty :—‘‘ Her life bad now been 


dangerously shot ‘at, and nothing had 
grieved her more than that a person of her 
own sex, of the same rank and degree, and 
nearly allied to her in blood, bad fallen in- 
to 80 greatacrime. So far was she from 
bearing the Queen of Scots ill will, that she 
had written secretly to her. that if she 


- would confess ‘her fault, her. practices 


shouldbe wrapt in silence. Even:now, if 
the Queen of Scots would. repent; and if 
there were no.other interests, she would 
still willingly pardon her. Nay, if England 
might by her own death attain a more 
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flourishing estate and a better prinee, she 
would gladly lay down her life. She cared 
to keep it only for her people's sake. For 
herself, she saw no great canse why she 
should be fond to live, or fear to die. She 
was in a cruel position, She was called on 
to orderthe death of a kinswoman, whose 
practices had caused her deep distress. 
Her situation was so unprecedented, and 
the matter itself of so great moment, that 
she trusted an immediate resolution would 
not be demanded of her. In concerns less 
important than the present she was accus- 
tomed to deliberate long upon that which 
was once to be resolved. She promised to 
pray God to illuminate her mind to foresee 
what would be for the good of the church 
and commonwealth; and admitting that 
there would be danger in delay, she under- 
took to give her answer with due conveni- 
ency.”” 

To Amyas Paulett, the faithful guardian 
of the royal conspirator, Elizabeth wrote 
with a frank gratitude that was almost un- 
dignified. 

Amyas,”’ she said, “my most faithful 
and careful servant, God reward thee treble- 
fold iu three double fur thy most trouble- 
some charge, so well discharged. . . . 
Let your wicked murderess know, how 
with hearty sorrow her vile deserts com- 
pelleth these orders; and bid her from me 
‘ask God forgiveness for her treacherous 
‘dealing towards the saviour of her life 
many a year, to the intolerable peril of her 
Own; and yet not contented with so many 
forgivenesses, must fa!l again so horribly, 
for passing a woman’s thought, much less 
a prince’s ; and, instead of excusing, where- 
of not one can serve, it being so plainly 
confessed by the authors of my guiltless 
death, let repentance take place; and let 
(not) the fiend possess her, so as her better 
part be lest, which I pray, with hands lifted 
up'to Him that may both save and spill. 

“With my most loving adieu, and prayers 
for thy long hfe, your most assured and 
loving sovereign, as thereto by good deserts 
induced. E. R.” 


On Tuesday, the 7th of February, after 
noon, says the chronicler, the Earl of Kent, 
an austere Puritan, who looked on Mary as 
Jezebel herself, and Mary’s old gaoler, Lord 
Shrewsbury, had: an interview with the 
Scottish queen, and told her that’he had 
reeeiyed a commission under the great seal, 


and that she must prepare to suffer on the 
following morning. 

Mary, who had been hopeful, joyous, and 
was in excellent health, bore the news with 
little fortitude. At first, she would not be- 
lieve Shrewsbury ;. then she tossed her head 
scornfully, and began to talk wanderingly 
to her physician about a sum of money 
owing her in France. At last, she broke 
down entirely; and Kent and Shrewsbury 
left, fearing suicide or some terrible strug- 
gle on the scaffold. In the morning her 
courage returned; she resolved to die like 
a queen and a Catholic martyr. The com- 
missioners cruelly refusing to let her own 
chaplain administer to her the sacrament, 
she declined the good offices of an English 
dean, and contented herself with a general 
confession. Her priest was told to watch 
through the night and pray for her. She 
supped cheerfully, drank to her servants’ 
health; and afterwards drawing aside her 
apothecary, gave him a letter and two dia- 
monds for Mendoza, Philip’s minister. He 
promised to melt a lamp of some drug and 
conceal them in that. The smallest was 
for Mendoza, the largest for the Spanish 
king. Every one of her special friends and 
servants Mary commended to Philip’s lib- 
erality, and mentioned the rewards she 
wished to bestowed. She read her will 
and inventory, went to bed at her usual 
hour; slept for three or four hours; then 
rose to pray and dress for the execution. 
Having called together her servants, Mary 
next read over to them her will and her 
bequests. 

At ‘eight in the morning the provost 
marshal knocked at the’ queen’s private 
door. lt was locked. and no one answered. 
‘On returning, however, with the sheriff, 
the queen stepped forth, dressed royally in 
printed black satin, training to the ground, 
with long hanging sleeves, trimmed with 
jet acorns, the sleeves being cut to show 
the purple robe beneath; the under bod- 
dice and skirt were of crimson satin; ber 
stockings were of blue worsted, clocked 
and edged with silver; and her shoes were 
‘of rough Spanish leather. Her gray hair 
was hidden with a wig, covered with a veil 
of lawn, bowed out with wire, and edged 
with some lace. From a pomander chain 
on her neck hung an Agnus Dei, tied with 
« black ribbon; she carried an ivory cruci- 
fix in her hand; and at her girdle were her 
beads, with a golden cross, Led by two of 
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-Paulett's gentlemen, the sheriff walking 

before, she passed to the chamber of pres- 
fence, in ‘whith she -had ‘been tried, and 
‘Melville, the master of her household, was 
-kneelirig in tears. ‘Mary, not without tears, 
‘stopped to comfort him. 

“ Melville,”’ she said, “‘ you should rather 
‘rejoice than weep that the end of Mary 
‘Stuart's troubles is come. ‘Tell my friends 
‘I true Catholic. Commend meto my 
-son ; tell him I have:done nothing to preju- 
dice his kingdom ‘of Scotland. So, good 
‘Melville, farewell.” And she stooped ‘and 
-kissed her faithfulold servant on the cheek. 
‘She thén'asked forber chaplain, but‘he had 
been refusediadmission. Her ladies, also, 
chad béen kept baek. Mary, having begged 
‘the commissiotiers ‘to allow her servatits to 
‘receive their sevetal legacies, requestéd 
‘that her servants might be about berut her 
‘death, but the Earl of Kent bluntly replied 
“they ‘would be'a'disturbance to her; and, 
-besides, he feared there would be supersti- 
tion practised in pressing to dip their hand- 
fkerchiefs in her blood, 

My lord,” Mary, Iwill pass ‘my 
‘word they such thing. Alas!. poor 
‘souls, it will do -them good to bid their 


-thistress farewell, Your mistress, ‘being a 


agaiden queen, for womanhood’s sake, 
‘would not deny me this courtesy. I know 
\she hath not so'straitened your com mission 
‘but that you might grant me mere than 
this, if Iwere of ‘a far meaner condition.” 
‘The commissioners then consulted and 
«granted her the nomination of six attend- 
ants, upon which Mary chose faithful old 
‘Meiville, her apothecary, her chirurgeon, 
‘another ‘old man, and the two ladies who 
used to-be in herehamber—Elizabeth.Ken- 
nedy, and Barbara, the young wife of Curll 
her ‘attendant. “Aillons donc,” she then 
said, and passed on, attended by the earis, 
‘and leaning on an arm of the officer of the 
guards, poor old Melville bearing her train, 
-and Mr. Andrews, the sheriff, preceding. 
She then descended the great staircase to 
the hall, where some three hundred knights 
and gentlemen of Northamptonshire had 
-been admitted. The tables and forms had 
been removed, a large wood fire blazed on 
‘the hearth. The scaffold, at the upper end 
of the hall, two feet high, and twelve broad, 
was hung with black cloth. The foursides 
were guarded by the sheriff's halberdiers, 
to keep back the crowd. On the scaffold, 
visible, and in ghastly relief, stood a black 


‘block, a square black eustiion, and a black 
‘chair ; ‘with two other chairs ‘to the right, 
‘for the two earls. ‘Two masked figures 
stood silent as statues ‘at the back. The 
Queen of Scots mounted the seaffold, “ with 
as much willingriess as ease,” says Gunton, 
the Dean of Peterborough, the Earls of 
Shrewsbury and Kent standing at her right 
hand, the sheriffs on her left, and the two 
black silent men facing her. Mary smiled 
when Beal, clerk of the Council, read the 
formal commission, which ‘*‘she seemed 
little to re 

“Madam,” said Lord Shrewsbury, when 
this form was over, *‘ you ‘hear’what we ate 
commanded to do?” 

“You will do your duty,” Mary replied, 
‘as she rose, ‘and ‘knelt to pray. At this 
“moment, Dr. Fletcher, Dean of Peterbor- 
ough, approached the rails, and said, with 
a low bow, “*‘ Madam, the queen’s most ex- 
cellent ‘majesty,’”’—and after three times 
commencing, began an exhortation to re- 
-pentance. The dean’s prayer ran thus: 

“O most gracious God, and: merciful 
Father, who, according to the multitude of 
thy mercies, dost so put away the sins of 
them that truly repent, that thou remem- 
berest them no more; open, we beseech 
thee, thine eyes of mercy, and behold this 
Person appointed unto death, whose eyes 
of understanding and spiritual light, albeit, 
thou hast hitherto shut up, that the glori- 
ous beams of thy favor in Jesus, Christ do 
not shine unto her, but is possessed with 
blindness and ignorance of heavenly things 
(a certain token of thy heavy diapleasure, 
if thy unspeakable mercy do not triumph 
against thy judgment), yet O Lord our 
God, impute not, we beseech thee, unto 
her those her offences which separate her 
frem thy mercy; and, if it may stand with 
thine everlasting purpose, and good pleas- 
ure, O Lord, grant unto us, we beseech 
thee, this mercy which is about thy throne, 
that the eyes of her heart may be enjight- 
ened, that she may understand, and be 
converted unto thee; and grant her, also, 
if it be thy blessed will, the heavenly com- 
fort of thy Holy Spirit, that she may taste 
and see bow gracious the Lord is. Thou 
bast'no pleasure, good Lord, in the death 
-of ‘a sinner, and no ‘man shall praise thy 
‘name in the pit; rénew in her, Lord, we 
most humbly beseech thy majesty, What- 
‘soever is corrupt in her, either by her own 
frailty, or by the malice of the ghostly 
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enemy; visit her, O Lord, if it be thy good 
pleasure, with thy saving health, as thou 
didst the offender at the side of thy Cross, 
with this consolation: ‘ This day shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise.’ Say unto her 
soul as thou didst unto thy servant David, 
I am thy salvation; so shall thy mercy, be- 
ing more mighty, be more magnified, 
Grant these mercies, O Lord, to us thy ser- 
vants, to the increase of thy kingdom and 
glory, at this time. And further, O most 
merciful Father, preserve, we most humbly 
beseech thy majesty, in long and honorable 
peace and safety, Elizabeth, thy servant, 
our most natural Sovereign Lady and 
Queen; let them be ashamed and con- 
founded, O Lord, that seek after her soul; 
let them be turned backward, and put to 
confusion that wish her evil. And strengtb- 
en still, Lord, we pray thee, the hand and 
balance of justice amongst us, by her gra- 
cious government; so shall we, both now 
and ever, rest under thy faithfulness and 
truth, as under our shield and buckler, 
and bless thy name and magnify thy mer- 
cy, which livest and reignest one Most 
Gracious God, forever and ever. Amen.’ 

Mary checked him atonce. “ Mr. Dean,” 
she said, ‘‘ I am a Catholic, and must die a 
Catholic. It is useless to attempt to move 
me, aud your prayers will avail me but lit- 
tle. Trouble not yourself further. Iam 
settled in my own faith, for which I mean 
to shed my blvod.” 

“T am sorry, madam,” said Shrewsbury, 
“to see you so addicted to popery.” 

“<The image of Christ your Lord there,”’ 
said Kent, his rougher fellow-commission- 
er, “ will not profit you if he be not en- 
graved on your heart.” 

It was no time to discuss theology. 
Mary turned her back on the dean and the 
two earls, and began her own devotions, 
out of her own portuary, with beads and 
crucifix in her hand, repeating the Peni- 
tential Psalm, partly in Latin and partly 
in English, in a loud rich voice. The ill- 
mannered dean delivered an extempore 
prayer for her conversion aloud at the 
same time. Mary struck the crucifix 
against her bosom and prayed for the 
church, for her son, and for Elizabeth. 
Then kissing the crucifix, and crossing her 
forehead, cried: 

“ Even as thy arms, O Jesus, were spread 
upon thy cross, so receive me into thy 
mercy and forgive my sins.” 
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As she rose, the two masked men stepped 
forward and begged her forgiveness. 

“I forgive you,’”’ she said, ‘for now I 
hope you shall end all my troubles.” 
Turning her head, she said, with a smile 
to the two earls, as the executioners offered 
to arrange her dress, “I never had such 
grooms waiting on me before.’”’ Her two 
ladies then came up to remove her veil, 
her black robe and bodice, to put on her 
crimson sleeves, and to cover her head and 
face with a gold-worked cambric Corpus 
Christi cloth. The women now, seeing 
their mistress thus arrayed for death, 
burst into convulsive tears, and left the 
scaffold. 

Mary knelt and repeated the Latin Psalm, 
‘*In te Domine speravi, Ne confundar in 
e@ternum.”’ Then she felt for the block, 
and laid down her head, saying, *‘In manus. 
Domine tuas commendo animam meam.” 
She placed her hands under her neck, but 
the executioner removed them, for fear 
they should check the full force of his blow, 
and one of the men gently held her. The 
first blow, ill-aimed, fell on the knot of the 
Corpus Christi handkerchief; but Mary. 
neither groaned nor moved, though the 
wound was but slight. At the second, 
stroke the head fell: The blow shook 
off the false black locks, and Mary’s short- 
cropped gray hair became visible, 

**So perish all the queen’s enemies,’’ 
cried the dean, . 

**Such end,” said the stern Earl of Kent,. 
**to the queen’s and the gosnel’s enemies.” 

Under the dead woman’s gown a little, 
pet dog was discovered, and it went and. 
lay itself down beside her head. The 
beads, paternoster, handkerchief, the dress, 
and even the cloth of the scaffold, were 
then burnt in the hall fire, for. fear they. 
might be turned into Catholic relics. The 
executioners received nothing that was. 
hers, though they tried to carry off her. 
crucifix, Her body was immediately taken 
into the great chamber, and embalmed by 
the chirurgeons, 

So, in her forty-sixth year, and the 
eighteenth of her imprisonment, ended 
the sorrows and crimes of the fair pupil of 
the Medici. On Sunday night, July 30, 
Mary’s body was carried by torchlight to 
Peterborough, and the next day, at ten 
A. M., buried in the cathedral, near the 
body of John, last abbott and first bishop 
of that venerable church, 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MARRBYAT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,”’ ETO., ETC. 


CHAPTER VL. 
“FRIEND, CHARLEY—FRIEND !"' 


Ir is a fortnight before the day on which 
Miss West-Norman becomes of age. Mrs. 
West is sitting in the drawing-room of 
Norman House, busily employed on an 
elatorate pattern of point lace, a work in 
which she excels, and without which she 
is seldom seen; at her feet plays little 
Arthur, a handsome, dark-eyed, Spanish- 
looking child of the Paul Delaroche type; 
and at a davenport, some little distance 
from the widow, sits Miss Strong, unso- 
ciably writing letters. 

When to them enters Mr. Mildmay, un- 
usually red and flurried, and all in a mild 
perspiration from the soft May temperature 
and his own palpable annoyance. 

“Mrs. West—Miss Strong—I have just 
met her out riding with Captain Staunton 
again. This must be put a stop to.” 

The widow looks up from her employ- 
ment with an excellently-acted air of sur- 
prise. . 
° must be put a stop to, Mr, Mild- 
may?” 

But he takes no notice of this question, 
crossing at once to the davenport, and oc- 
cupying a seat on the ottoman beside it. 

** Have you spoken to Everil on the sub- 
ject, Miss Strong?” 

“T have not, Mr. Mildmay. You must 
excuse me; I knew you wished it, but I do 
not feel myself justified in doing so. It js 
such a very delicate matter,- you see; and 
though Miss West-Norman is kindness and 
amiability itself, 1am sure she would re- 
sent any interference with it.’’ 

**Is there no one, then, who has courage 
to point out to the girl the misery she is 
storing up for herself and others? Mrs. 
West, you are her cousin, and the earl’s 
interests must be dear to you—surely you 
will help us!’ 

“* Help you, my dear Mr. Mildmay! Of 
course I will, in any way in my power. 
But what is all this about? You are talk- 
ing Greek to me. Has dear Everil done 


anything naughty? She is terribly wild, I 
know.” 


The rector leaves his seat beside the ap- 


parently unsympathetic Miss Strong, and 
takes one next to the widow, whose soft 
eyes are filled with concern for his un- 
known anxiety. 

** Have you not perceived it ?—the atten- 
tions, I mean, of Captain Staunton to Eve- 
ril, and the evident pleasure she takes in 
them ?"’ 

‘Pleasure? O Mr. Mildmay, when she 
is as good as engaged to poor dear Va- 
lence!’ 


“That is just it, Mrs. West. She is as 


good as engaged; and should she refuse to 
fulfil her engagement, she will not only 
ruin her own prospects, but cause us all 
great pain. And, in her position, it is not 
right she should receive the constant visits 
of a young man like Captain Staunton. 
He is here almost every day.” 

**He is staying at Greenock Park, you 
see,’’ murmured the widow, “ and his sis- 
ter, Lady Russell, is one of my earliest 
friends. Weare sovery intimate. It only 
seems natural to me that Maurice should 
be much about any place at which lama 
visitor.” 

““O!l if he came on your account, Mrs. 
West, I should have nothing more to say 
on the subject. But it appears to me that 
his object in coming is the company of my 
ward. I met them walking through the 
wood together yesterday as I returned 
from my parish rounds, and I meet them 
riding through the laues together to-day. 
It’s not safe, madam—it’s not safe.’’ 

“Not safe! in what way?’ 

“*Why—in the usual way, of course. 
This young fellow will get making love to 
Everil—if he has not dune so already— 
and turning her head with his nonsense; 
and then 1 wouldu’t give twopence for the 
earl’s chance of winning her. He ought 
pever to have been allowed to become so 
intimate here.”’ 

“Dear me! You put the matter before 
me in an entirely new light,’’ remarks 
Mrs. West, musingly. wait, 
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Miss Strong wheels round on her chair, 


and looks the innocent creatare full in the 


face. 

“Tt’s more than Mr. Mildmay does to 
me,” she says, plainly; “‘and I should 
hardly have thought, Mrs. West, after the 


conversation we had together the day Miss ~ 


West-Norman sprained her ankle, that yeu 
would have been so blind. I’ve seen it all 
along, and been'very sorry for it; but she 
has paid no attention to my hints. I don’t 
like Captain Staunton—I never did; and I 
think, if he were an honorable man, he 
would avoid making a young lady whom 
he knows to be already engaged to be mar- 
ried the topic of common discussion.” 

‘*He would be afflicted beyond measure 
if he knew your opinion of him,’’ remarks 
the other lady, quietly, as she bends over 
the piece of work in her hand. 

*] cannot say I quite disagree with Miss 
Strong,” interposes the rector. “I don’t 
know much of Captain Staunton, but, un- 
der the circumstances, a gentleman should 
refrain from forcing his attentions upon 
any woman.” 

** But who says he forces them? What 
proof have we that he makes love to her? 
Has any ono seen anything or heard any- 
thing, that we should condemn Captain 
Staunton without further inquiry? For 
my own part, such an idea never entered 
my head.”’ 

Miss Strong can restrain herself no 
longer, 

“© Mrs. West! What then did you 
think was the meaning of this gentleman 
and your cousin always getting alone to- 
gether, walking together, riding together, 
as they have invariably done for the last 
fortnight? Mr. Mildmay, I should have 
spoken to you before, but after what the 
general and yourself said to Miss West- 
Norman, I thought it would be presump- 
tion to interfere further. And with Mrs. 
West present, too, who knows Captain 
Staunton so intimately, and is so well 
aware of her cousin’s engagement, I 
thought there could be no real danger.” 

“AsI was just saying to you, Mr. Mild- 
may, when Miss Strong interrupted us,’’ 
continues the widow, with scornful con- 
tempt of the other’s interposition, “ this is 
all news to me; and, entre nous, I believe 
it to be all moonshine. Maurice is an 
agreeable companion, I allow, and one 
whom any young girl would be pleased to 


laugh and talk with. But if you are really 
alarmed, what had we better do? With 
poor dear Valence’s cause so'close at heart 
(to say nothing of my attachment to Eve- 
ril), you may be sure you may command 
my services.” 

“*T never doubted it, Mrs. West. I am 
afraid Captain Staunton’s intimacy here 
has advanced too far to be ended without 
causing an unpleasant rupture, ‘which 
would be the very thing to put my fiery 
ward upon her mettle, and make her think 
she liked him, and that they were both 
very much ill-used. So, what I propose 
to do is to ask the earl to come and stay 
here at once.” 

“What! poor dear Valence ?”’ 

**Yes!—why not? He was to have been 
here on the twenty-sixth, the day before 
her birthday, and a week or so cannot 
make much difference to him. Though, 
of course, we must be very careful not to 
let him have the slightest hint of the rea- 
son we wish his visit to be forestalled.” 

“T understand. But what good do you 


| suppose Valence’s presence will effect, Mr. 


Mildmay ?”’ 

“My dear madam, every good in the 
world. Everil is willful and headstrong, 
and fond of declaring she will have her 
own way in everything, but still she has 
been brought up to regard the earl as her 
future husband; and his actual presence 
may recall her to a sense of her responsi- 
bilities, Added to which he is young, 
good-looking, and likely to make himself 
agreeable to his promised bride—and all 
women are romantic. He may even drive 
Captain Staunton from the field.” 

“QO Mr. Mildmay, do send for him!” 
says Miss Strong, imploringly. 

The governess who was looks at the gov- - 
erness that is with wide-opened eyes of 
surprise at the familiar manner in whick 
she presumes to mention a member of the 
aristocracy. 

“Lord Valence may have engagements 
that will preclude his compliance with 
Mr. Mildmay’s wishes,’”’ she replies, with 
awful precision. 

**] look to you to aid me in persuading 
him to fulfil them, Mrs. West,” says the 
rector. ‘Will you write to your brother- 
in-law and ask him to come here as soon as 


. he can conveniently leave Castle Valence ?”” 


“JT am afraid there is very little chance 
of his doing so.”’ 
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“ But on, such an oecasion! Well, never, 
mind; perhaps, afterall, it would,be betien 
that, in the character, of ber. guardian, I 
should write. and. agk, him, ty take up bis. 
residence. heye. for, a few, days, before.the, 


eventful twenty-seventh. Whatever, 


tain Staunton’s intentions, maybe, he. will 
hardly be so bold as to attempt to, carry, 
them out under the earl’s very nose.” 

“Tam sure you are unjust to poor Cap- 
tain Staunton,” says the widow, who sees. 
she has played a wrong card in refusing to 
write to Valence, ‘‘and dear. Ewveril, too. 
How shocked she would be. if; she could. 
hear us discussing her actions in this cold- 
blooded manner! It always seem to me 
as though these very delicate matters 
should be left quite. alone—to take care of 
themselves, in fact.” 

“ There is such a thing as. leaying mat- 
ters too much alone,”’ replies, the rector, 
shortly. ‘‘General Hawke mentioned the 
impolicy of young Staunton’s frequent vis- 
its to our ward when he was last here; but, 
unfortunately, advice, too often seems te 
have an opposite effect upon Everil to what 
is intended. She has certainly not vedi 
couraged his presence since.” 

“She invited him to dinner the very 
same day,’’ says Miss Strong, 

“ That may baye, been because she felt 
her guardians’ fears were so unfounded,” 
says Mrs, West, sweetly, ‘‘ We should try 
and be. charitable in our judgments, Miss 
Strong, Arthur, my darling, bring me. 
that skein of thread.” 

“Well, let us hope so,” remarks Mr. 
Mildmay, rising, “Anyway, I shal) write 
to the earl to-night; and if. you can, add 
anything to induce him to come here, Mrs. 
West, we shall be, very. much, obliged to 
you, Good-day!’”’ 

*“Q,I shall do my best, you. may depend 
on it, Mr, Mildmay, If dear Everil dees 
act against your wishes and those of Gen- 
eral Hawke, you shall not have to say itis 
my fault,” she responds, softly, ag she 
takes her little boy by the hand and leads 
him ont of the room. 

But as soon as she hears from. her own 
apartment the quick, rather noisy step of 
Miss, West-Norman on the staircase, and 
the slam of, door that usually betokens 


thas young lady’s entrance to her bedroom, 


she rusbes.after her. 
Pr _ darling, have you had a pleasant 
e 


“Very. pleasant, thank you, Agatha,” 
replies the. heiress, with a suspiciously 
heated appearance about the face. 

How far did you 

‘Only to Rockingham Corner,” 

“Only to Reckingham Corner — and 
away, two hours and ahalf! How. slowly 
you must bave ridden!’ 

“ We did ride slowly. It is too warma 
day to do anything but walk. I feel quite 
‘done up’ as it is,” 

“© you naughty girl! Well” (witha 
sigh), “I. wish I had been spending my 
afternoon half as pleasantly. We've had 
such a sceve down stairs!’ 

“A scene! Who with?” 

“Your guardian and your duenna, my 
dear! I wouldn’t be you for all the world. 
What a life you lead amongst them!’ 

“What have they been saying now?” 
she asked. 

** What have they not been saying? It 
seems you are carrying on your game a lit- 
tle too openly, Miss Everil. There is te be 
a stop put to all your rides, and talks, and 
pleasant little walks. You are to haye a 
watchdog set over you next week.” 

** What do you mean?” 

“That somebody’s devotion is rather too 
marked, and somebody else does not snub 
him as much as she might do. Conse- 
quently the bridegroom elect is to be 
brought on the stage avd ordered to look 
after his own property,.”’ 

“Agatha, you are joking with me!’ 

** My dear child, I think it too serious a 
subject to joke on. I am telling you the 
plain truth. Mr. Mildmay and Miss Strong 
(who appears now to be his chief counsel- 
lor) have come to the conclusion that poor 
Maurice is at Norman House much too 
often, and have. resolved to let Valence 
know of it, and ask bim to come here at 
onee, instead of delaying his visit till the 
twenty-sixth, It’s no use, you see, Everil. 
Fate is too strong for you. You'll have, to. 
give that.man up.” 

Miss West-Norman does not answer, but 
her teeth are fixed upon her lower lip, and 
her color. has considerably increased. 

“Are they really going to write to Va- 
lence 2”’ 

“Mr, Mildmay is. He asked me to do 
so, but 1 refused. I love dear Valence, as 
you, know, as much as if he were my own 
brother, but—I love you, too, Everil,”’ says 
the cat, in a lower tone, 
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“Thank you, Agatha. Yes, 1 almost be- 
lieve you do.”’ 

“And when 1 hear them abuse poor 
Maurice for no fault of his own, I confess 
it disturbs me. How can the poor fellow 
help adoring you? He knows his own de- 
ficiencies well enough; and yet—the fact is 
these things are not to be argued or reasoned 
about.” 

“ Does Guardy think that—that—Captain 
Staunton likes me, then ?”’ 

“Think, my dear Everil! Who could 
-help seeing it. The man is simply swal- 
lowed up with love for you. But he is quite 
aware there is no chance of marrying you. 
He is not so conceited as to suppose you 
would give up your fortune for his sake. 
And I suppose these little rides and walks 
are a solace tohim. Poor wretch?!’ (with 
a pitiful laugh) “ they wont last long.” 

** And my cousin is to be asked here in or- 
derto put a stop to them?” says the girl, 
presently. 

“Valence is to be asked here in order 
(as Mr. Mildmay puts it) to ‘drive Staunton 
from the field.’ I can’t say I like the idea, 
Everil. It strikes me rather in the light of 
an indignity. Even your father left you a 
free agent till your twenty-first birthday. 
I don’t think he could have intended you 
should be ordered about, and have a watch 
set Over you as though you were a naughty 
child.” 

** Neither will I,” cries the girl in a burst 
of indignation. ‘* They may bring all the 
earls in the kingdom and set them to keep 
guard over me, and it will not make the 
difference of one jot or tittle in my behav- 
iour. Ihave done as I liked hitherto, and I 
will do it to the end.” 

“Shall you speak to Mr, Mildmay about 
it? There is yet time.” 

**No! I shall speak to no one. I shall 
go on my way rejoicing, and let them do ex- 
actly as they choose. What difference 
should Valence’s presence or absence make 
- to me? He holds no authority over me, 
and never will— 

*Ohush, darling! You mustn’t say that. 
It isn’t right, you know.” 

Miss West-Norman glances at her com- 


panion with something very like contempt. | 


**'You are such a wonderful mixture, 
Agatha. I never know whether you really 
want me to marry Valence or not. But no 
one’s opinion but my own will have any 
weight with me. And I am almost glad my 
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cousin is coming, that I may just show him 
how little 1 care for what he likes or doesn’t 
like.” 

“You mustn’t do anything naughty, you 
know,” says the widow, coaxingly, “orI 
shall be sorry I told you this. You ean 
easily give poor Maurice a hint on the.sub- 
ject, which I am sure you will not find him 
backward to take. He may be all that Miss 
Strong and Mr. Mildmay say, but he is a 
thorough gentleman, and will not submit 
to have his pride wounded twice.” 

What do they say of him?” 

O, terrible things, my dear. I shouldn’t 
like to repeat them; and especially as I 
know his worst fault in this instance has 
been loving you too much. But I’m sure 
you'll find a mere hint sufficient to rid your- 
self of his presence. Or would you like 
me to write to Lady Russell—”’ 

“ Thank you, Agatha,” (coldly ), “* butI 
can manage my own affairs without help 
from any one. When is Valence likely to 
arrive ?”” 

“I don’t know that he’ll come at all, my 
dear—indeed I think it very unlikely he 
will. But Mr. Mildmay insists upon my 
adding my mite of influence in the scale. 
Which way shall I turn it, Everil? 
Valence come before the appointed tiie 
or—shall he not come?”’ 

‘*Let him come!’ cries the girl, e cl 
ly. Why should I object to it? 
be no more check upon my actions 
any other guest would be, He will a be 
able to. claim one minute more of m 
than I choose to bestow upon him. Higa all . 
means let himcome. It may soften the 
appointment in store for him,” she .adds 
with a hard laugh. “ He will see how little 
he has to lose.” 

“Very well, dear. I will do my best to 
persuade him,” replies the cat, though, as 
usual, she does nut mean what she says. 

Miss West-Norman, stillin a white heat 
of indignation, changes her. riding-habit, 
and descends to the drawing-room — like a 
porcupine with all its quills erect, ready to 
let drive at the first intruder. 

The only person she finds there on whom 
to exercise her skill, bowever, is Captain 
Maurice Staunton, whose large dark eyes 
soften with pleasure at her ‘coming. 

She does not approach | him within, , half 
the length of the room, but throws erself 
upon a sofa in the opposite corner, } , whereon 
Charley, the Skye terrier, has comfortably 


'“@nsconced himself. After a few vague re- 
marks her companion shifts his seat, and 
_ draws nearer to her side. 


* Are you tired after your long ride ?”’ he 


’ says, leaning over the back of the sofa. 


“Rather. It is a languid day, is it not?” 
' “Yes, it was so delightful, I wish that 
we had ridden twice as far.”’ 

She makes no answer to this remark, but 
pulls the ears of her Skye terrier. 

Happy Charley!” sighs Captain Staun- 
ton, slipping into the seat next to her. 

* To have his ears pulled ?”’ 

** Even that, by such a hand as yours;’’ 
and as he speaks he lightly touches it. The 
dog springs forward with a growl. 

“Take care. Charley is a very vigilant 
guardian, and will fly at any one who touch- 


even the sleeve of my dress.”’ 


“ What an inconvenient dog. How your 
friends must bless him.” 

*O, he is not so undiscriminating as all 
that. « He knows my friends from my foes. 
If I say to him, ‘ Friend, Charley—friend!’ 


“he would let you do anything.” 


“Say it to him, then.” 
* The girl is silent. She is looking down- 


’ wards, gazing into the yellow eyes of the 
‘Skye terrier, whose jaws are all ready fora 
~ gnap, with her face full of a thoughtful 


anxiety, as though she were waiting to hear 
what her heart said to her. ’ 

* Everil !’’ (it is the first time he has called 
her by her Christian name) “do you want 
me to have my fingers bitten off?” 

His hand is stealing nearer to her own. 
The dog’s eyes become livid; his nose trem- 


‘bles with excitement. 


Fyiend, Charley—friend!”’ she says, in 
a low agitated whisper. The next moment 


the ‘friend’ has his arm round her waist. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
** po I LOVE HIM, OR DO I NOT LOVE HIM ?”’ 


**Do I love bim, or do I not love him?” 
says the girl, passionately to herself, as she 
retires for the night. 

She is quite alone, and she has locked 


‘the bedroom door. No prowling cats, no 


sympathetic duennas nor prying waiting- 


‘maids, can intrude upon her privacy. She 
‘stands face to face with herself and a very 
wondering heart. 


“Do I love him, or do I not love him?” 
' Had Miss West-Norman any knowledge 
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of love, she would not dream of asking this 
question. People who have to think and 
demur if they are really in love, might save 
themselves a great deal of trouble by an- 
swering at once in the negative. They 
may be charmed, attracted, dazzled, fasci- 
nated; but they are nothing more. Some 
may think that, considering the many mis- 
takes the world makes in this matter, and 
the woful consequences that follow its er- 
rors, it would be well if a certain code of 
signals could be drawn up by which we 
might test the fidelity of our own feelings. 
But who could be found sufficiently daring 
to attempt to fathom that which is unfath- 
omable, or to lasso the wild breeze and 
drive itin double harness? What would 
be the rule in one case of the kind would 
prove a random guess in another; and, 
spite of the wisdom of the ages, we should 
still repair but to one oracle to learn the 
truth—that mysterious echo in our own 
hearts which will not stay to be questioned, 
but clamors out its secret with every breath 
we draw and every thought that flashes 
through our mind. The materialist may 
fix the dwelling-place of love in the blood, 
the psychologist declare that it emanates 
from the brain, but the lover knows that it 
is everywhere. 

Some people love with their heads; 
others with their hearts. Both may be 
good in their way for ordinary purposes; 
but the rarest love of all is when heart and 


~ head unite to fetter us. 


Such a love comes to very few. It never 
comes more than once in a lifetime, and 
whether gratified or not, it is always disap- 
pointing. Itis brilliant fiame that scorch- 
es up, body and soul, but leaves a memory 
behind it sweeter than the most glowing 
reality. It is all life crushed into one wild 
rush of feeling, when spirits meet and mix, 
and suffer ever afterwards for having at- 
tempted to forestall the marriages of 
Heaven. A friend of mine says that if a 
man desires to be happy, he should marry, 
not the woman whom he loves, but the 
woman who loves him; and I am almost 
ready to indorse my friend’s opinion. 

You cannot take the woman whom you 
love—who has enthralled you perhaps by 
her intellect, her beauty, her popularity, 
her wit, and shut her up ina cage to sing 
for youalone. Perhaps she might not sing 
under those circumstances; perhaps, like 
Rosamond’s purple jar, if you removed her 
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from the chemist’s illuminated window, 
you might find her to be avery plain, white, 
uninteresting glass bottle. You let your 
bird loose then once more to fascinate the 
world; and unless you are far above the 
weaknesses of ordinary mortals, you follow 
her career with jealous eyes and a hungry 
heart, anda sneer ora cold welcome for 
every one who presumes to follow your ex- 
ample and admire that which belongs. to 
you alone. 

And then, if you love very fondly—love 
not like the beast that perishes, but as an 
embryo angel—fix your whole heart and 
soul upon one man or woman, and mutual- 
ly lay open the secrets of your breasts to 
one apvother, what spots and flaws you find! 
what moral stains, what wounds that you 
have no power to heal, what memories in 
which you have no share! 

Yes! I agree with the worldly but pru- 
dent sentiments of my friend. Marriage, 
to be endurable, must be one-sided. Let 
those expend their lives and intellects in 
loving who can afford to lose them; but let 
us who are wise keep quiet and permit our- 
selves to be loved. 


Itis acommon remark and a well-known | 


fact, that men generally marry their oppo- 
sites. The clever man marries a fool; the 
rake a dowdy; the parson a flirt; the idiot 
a blue-stocking. It cannot be affinity of 
soul that brings these people together; and 
yet they are so brought, and pass through 
life no worse off apparently than their 
neighbors. 

Is there then something in this mysteri- 
ous affinity of soul—something so awful, so 
transcendent, so overwhelming, thatit re- 
pulses us from instead of attracting us to 
one another? I believe it. I believe that 
perfect union of spirit was not intended for 
this earth, and that if it is ever consum- 
mated it is soon cut short again, 

Have any of the faithful loves by which 
men of talent have made women famous— 
on which, by pens dipped in the gall of sa- 
tire or despair, they have dilated in prose 
and verse, stamping immortality on their 
genius by letters traced in their own hearts’ 
blood, been happy loves? 


And had they been gratified instead of | 


disappointed—had all things gone well with 
them, would they have been inspired to 
write as they did, or sunk into the sloth 


and apathy of incarcerated and well-fed - 


animals? 
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There are some herbs that require to be 
trodden on and crushed before the sweet- 
ness of their perfume is perceptible. 

So sit at home and take your. ease, daugh- 
ters of the land; eat well of the fat and 
drink of the lees, but don’t flatter your- 
selves that the inspirations of your lords 
(if they have any inspirations) are drawn 
from the contemplation of your wellbred 
propriety. There is a mistress, called 
Memory, which every man who lives by his 
wits is bound to keep; and if he have no 
memory he will in all probability soon cease 
to live at all. The most prosperous hus- 
bandman is he who has stored his garners 
with grain from the last year’s crop, with 
which to meet the exigencies of the coming 
dearth, 

And take courage, disappointed hearts 
who have jostled your partner in the world’s 
fair one hour too late. Silence and Sepa- 
ration are twins whom it is hard to nurse 
and smile upon; but the parentage of one 
bright thought from an inspired brain—the 
possession of one wild wish from another 
life that yours might be commingled with 
it and expire—the paradise which a kin- 
dred soul looks forward to possess on the 
eternal shores—is worth all the common- 
place domestic happiness in the world. 

The romance of real life is so soon over. 
The husband grows irritable or apathetic; 
the wife stout or indifferent; the babies 
develop into men and women clamoring 
for money; and there is nothing left in the 
future but two narrow graves, and the 
vexed question which shall occupy his or 
hers first. 

But it is only when this life ends that the 
real union of intellect and sympathy can 
be consummated. Shut out from them on 
earth, these two great attributes of the 
Eternal will meet you beyond all this world- 
ly hubbub (where you would hardly have 
had leisure to appreciate them), fresh, 
young, and ardent as when first they flashed 
upon you in the flesh, but to leave you, as 
you then imagined, in everlasting darkness, 

‘Easier than air, if spirits embrace, 

Total they mix;” 
and in how many cases will it not be found 
that the embraces of earth have had too 
much clay in their mixture to bear renewal 
in the happy hunting-grounds above! 

It is of the existence of love, of which 
the primal element is the sympathetic at- 
traction of soul to soul, that no inquiry is 
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needed of the heart if it exists, for it per- 
meates the life and sensés, and will not be 
denied. 

But Miss West-Normau puts the question 
to herself, hurriedly and eagerly looking in 
the glass meanwhile at a face that is flushed 
more from annoyance than excitement. 


They have all been worrying her this even- © 


ing, less by their objections perhaps' than 
their silence; but she has felt conscious 
and observed, and been ready to take of- 
fence at anything. Miss Strong had perti- 
naciously remained in the drawing-room— 
a thing she does not do perhaps once in 
three weeks, being usually too glad to spend 
her evenings quietly by herself. And just 
as coffee was served who should walk in 
but Mr. Mildmay and Alice—Alice, who 
had been here twice to-day already, and 
would have kept Everi! playing and singing 
duets until it was time to retire to bed. 
Captain Staunton, who has fallen into the 
habit lately of not ordering his horse to 
ride back to Greenock Park until ten 
o’clock, made one or two attempts, under 
cover of the music, to enter ‘into conversa- 
tion with her; but the knowledge that she 
lay under suspicion with respect to him, 
and that everybody was watching to see 
what passed between them, made her give 
him such short answers that he retired to 
the sofa again, and conversed in a low tone 
with Mrs. West the rest of the evening. 
Then his subdued manner struck the con- 
scious girl with remorse. What’ had he 
done, poor fellow, that she should snub 


him so? and what were her private feelings 


to Mr. Mildmay and Miss Strong that they 
should presume to attempt to interfere 
with them? They had no right to do so, 
and she would show them how much effect 
their surveillance had upon her. So, jump- 
ing up from the piano in the midst of a 
selection from the ‘Propete,’ she declared 
she was too tired to play any more, aud de- 
liberately took a place on the sofa by the 
side of Maurice Staunton. Her guardian, 
observing the danger of the situation from 
behind the shelter of his newspaper, rose 
from his chair, examined one or two books 
on the table which he had seen a hundred 
times before, and, humming in an awkward- 
ly conscious manner, worked his way up to 
Everil’s side. 

“* Well, my dear Everil, what shall we do 
next? May I challenge you to a game of 
back-gammon. 


thank you, Guardy. I am tired, 
- and wish to rest myself.”’ 

“T hope you are not too much: fatigued 
to talk. I should like to ‘héar all about. 
your visit this afternoon. I conclude, as. 
Captain Staunton was in attendance, that. 
you went to see Lady Russell at Greenock 
Park.” 

“No such thing,” with a yawn. “We 
were much better employed in observing 
the beauties of nature. By the way, Cap- 
tain Staunton, will you ride with me to 
Hereford to-morrow 

‘Charmed, I am sure,” replied the young 
man, eagerly. “You may always com- 
mand my aervices, Miss West-Norman.”’ 

** But I shall bore you horribly, for I have 
half a dezen commissions to execute, and I 
know men hate shopping.”’ 

“T hate nothing in the company of la- 
dies,” replied Captain Staunton, gallantly. 

“Lord Valence will be here shortly 1 
hope, my dear Everil, to relieve Captain 
Staunton of some of his duties,’’ said Mr 
Mildmay, significantly. 

** Yes?” she replied, interrogatively. 

**T have asked him to make his visit here 
a little earlier than was at first intended. 
I knew you would not mind this, my dear, 
as we have business to transact together, 
and the arrangement of such matters has 
always been left to me.” 

‘It is perfectly indifferent to me whether 
my cousin ‘comes or doesn’t come,” said 
the girl, rebelliously. 

* He will be delighted, I am sure, to ac- 
company you to Hereford, or wherever you 
may choose to continued the indiscreet 
guardian. 

“ He will wait until I ask him,’’ she an- 
swered, shortly. “I hope you will dine 
with us to-morrow, Captain Staunton ?”’ 

“T shall be only too pleased.” 

At this’ the rector turned away with a 
frown, which only spurred her on to fresh 
misconduct. 

‘And when my cousin, Lord Valence, 
arrivés,’”’ she continued, volubly, ‘* you must 
be here as much as ever you can. Gentle- 
men find the time pass so slowly without a 
companion of their own sex—don’t they, 

Agatha?” 
‘© my dear Everil, you mustn’t ask me. 
‘ Poor dear Valence has always been satis- 
fied with my company; but I have seldom 
seen him away from home. What room is 
he to occupy, dear?” 
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**T really have not-decided. Is it of so 
much importance ?” 

** Well—in his state of health, you see— 
and in a strange house, Might he not have 
the room next mine? I confess I should 
like to be within call of him.” 

‘* Perhaps we had better put him in the 
nursery at once. I believe there is some 
such apartment at the top of the house, 
with barred windows, and a cot with rails 
round it, and a high chair, with a stick in 
front to prevent his falling out. Would 
that suit him ?”’ 

* O, you naughty girl, to make fun of dear 
Valence. Asif he couldn’t take care of 
himself!’ 

**Miss West-Norman must have a bad 
memory to suppose so,” putin Miss Strong, 
dryly; *‘ for the last time we had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the earl he was iu excellent 
health and spirits.” 

** Ah! he is changed since then,” sighed 
the little widow. ‘‘ Poor dear Valence’s 
health is certainly very delicate, which de- 
bars him ina great measure from entering 
into the pursuits of other gentlemen.”’ 

**T hate a man who isn’t a man,” re- 
marked Miss West-Norman. 

“In order to be a man it is not absolute- 
ly necessary to be always on horseback, or 
smoking, or playing billiards,” said the rec- 
tor, with more of warmth than is usual with 
him. 

Certainly not,” interposed his feminine 
ally. ‘* Intellectual pursuits have, in all 
ages, the preeminence of muscular ability.”’ 

The two worthies, with their cut-and- 
dried platitudes and well-meant efforts to 
make her recognize the immeasurable su- 
periority of Lord Valence to Captain Staun- 
ton nearly drove the girl wild. 

She immediately ranged herself (as any 
high-spirited woman would have done) on 
the side of the party she supposed to be 
injured, and longed to be able to blurt out 
her preference for him before them all. 

But failing this, she conveyed it so effect- 
ually, by some of the thousand and one 
ways by which young people come to un- 
derstand each other, to the man himself, 
that on a general move being effected, and 
Mr. Mildmay and Miss Strong comfortably 
disposed of—the one on his way home, and 
the other on the way up stairs—Captain 
Staunton was emboldened to hang about the 
glass doors of the hall until he saw Mias 
West-Norman issue from the drawing- 


room, when he reentered to gain a few last 
words with her, 

‘* Not gone yet, Captain Staunton! What 
would Mr. Mildmay say?” 

‘*Let him say what he likes, so long as 
he does not see, I never saw a young lady 
so hedged in by guardians in mylife. That 
old dragon, Miss Strong, would not let a 
man look at you if she could help it. And 
I have been longing for a word of comfort 
from you all the evening.”’ 

“Comfort! what for?’’ 

**Can you ask ?—when this grand cousin 
of yours, Lord Valence, is coming so short- 
ly to put an end toall my happiness.” 

“In what way will be interfere with you ?”’ 

“Aren’t you engaged to marry him ?”’ 

‘Certainly not.’’ 

“Shall you not be? Answer ime quickly, 
Everil—suspense is death to me!’ 

shall not?’ 

* You are quite sure ?”’ 

Quite sure!” 

* And” ——in a low, agitated voice, as 
he seized her hand—“ the reason? Is it— 
can it be—because you care for some one 
else more than you do for him ?”’ 

Her eyes were downcast; he could not 
see her face, 

“1 do not know,” she whispered. 

“ Think—think! Try to think!’ 

**O, do not ask me!” 

“T will not—I'm sure of it. Everi),is it I?” 

There was no answer; but the rich color ° 
flamed up into hercheek. He stooped and 
laid his own against it, Then she broke 
from. him and ran hurriedly up stairs, and 
upon the first landing met the Cat, quite un- 
expectedly of course, who reproached her 
mildly for her haste, and had not the slight- 
est suspicion of what she had been about. 

‘Why, my dear girl, how awkward you 
are! You nearly knocked my candlestick 
out of my hand. And what have you been 
doing to yourself—your face is scarlet!” 

** So is yours,” said Everil, with more 
desire to retort quickly than to stick to the 
truth. ‘‘I am sure we have been bothered 
enough to-night to turn us any color. Why 
don’t you go to bed ?”’ 

“wanted to see you, darling! Of course 
it’s no affair of mine, and perhaps I oughtn’t 
to mention it; but—why did you snub. 
poor Maurice so this evening ?”’ 

“T didn’t snub him. What did I do?’ 

“ Spoke so snappishly when he followed 
you to the piano. Iam sure it pained him 


dreadfully. I could see it in his eyes.’ 

“ Nonsense! A man must be ate? to 
mind a woman’s tempers.” 

“* Not when he loves you, dear.” 

* How do you know he loves me ?”’ 

** All the world can see it.” 

** But myself, youmean. Why don’t you 
say atonce he loves my money? That is 
what men make love to when they court an 
heiress. How blue he would look if he 
heard the conditions of my father’s will!’ 

“* My dear Everil, he has heard them.” 

* From whom ?”” 

** Myself! Do you think that, under the 
circumstances, I could allow the brother 
of my dearest friend to remain in ignorance 
of a fact so likely to affect his happiness ? 
You gave me permission to tell him. But 
what difference could that make to a man 
in love? For what amount of money would 
we sell our hearts ?”’ continued the widow, 
sentimentally. 

* Good-night!” was the answer she ré- 
ceived as Everil West-Norman brushed 
quickly past her and entered her own room; 
and then she locked: and bolted the door, 
and the Cat knew there would be no further 
admittance that night. 

** Do I love him, or do I not love him?” 

These are the circumstances that called 
forth that passionate exclamation. It 
might have been worded thus: 

“Is his love of sufficient value to me to 
make up for all the bother, and worry, and 
annoyance that it entails? Or is it ouly as 
arelief from myself, and a means of re- 
venge on those who would coerce my in- 
clinations, that I allow him to hang about 
me and talk nonsense, and fancy that I feel 
flattered by the preference he evinces for 
my society ?”’ 

That Captain Staunton should love her 
for herself is greatly to his advantage in 
Everil West-Norman’s eyes. To be loved 
for herself, and quive apart from her acces- 
sories of wealth and position, has been one 
of the romantic daydreams of her girlhood, 
as it is with that of most women born te 
fortune. 

She is quite determined that she will not 
marry theearl. The question is, therefore, 
can she be happy in the more humble posi- 
tion of an officer’s wife ? 

She thinks of the alternative—of how, 
stripped of her money, she would have to 
subsist upon the moderate provision made 
for herin the event of her refusing her 
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cousin’s hand—to take up her abode at the 
vicarage, perhaps, with Guardy and Alice— 
dear friends in their way, but not lively as 
permanent companions; or to submit to 
spend half the year visiting her relations, 
and feeling herself under an obligation she 
cannot repay whilst doing so. 

And then her thoughts return to Maurice 
Staunton—to his impassioned looks, and 
words, and actions—and gratified Vanity (a 
gentleman who is very fond of slipping 
himself into Love’s coat and buskins, and 
swearing he is the same person) answers 
for her, ** Yes.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“you DON’T KNOW OF WHOM YOU SPEAK.’’ 


Lorp VALENCE continues the record of 
his impressions: 

‘Arrived at the age of eighteen, I was 
sent abroad to travel. The fresh scenes I 
visited—the new society in which I mixed 
had the power to distract, but never to over- 
come the strange thoughts that occupied 
my mind. At the theatre, in the ballroom, 
I laughed as loudly and enjoyed myself as 
thoroughly (as, indeed, I can even now at 
times) as the youngest and gayest there; 
but as soon as I was left to myself, as soon 
as the lights were extinguished and the 
company fled, there invariably returned 
upon me a feeling which I find it almost 
impossible to describe — a consciousness 
that I was not alone! I used neither to 
speak to nor of these invisible nothings 
that surrounded me, yet I felt that they 
were there, and I only required to break 
some chain by which my mortality was fet- 
tered—to burst through some barrier that 
interposed between us, to be able to see and 
hear, and communicate with them as freely 
as with my fellow-creatures. Go where 1 
would, this idea was never long absent 
from my mind. I seemed to myself like 
some unlettered hind whose brain is filled 
with wild inspirations and poetic imagery 
which he has no power to put into words. 

“In their turn I visited France, Ger-- 
many, Italy, Spain; and it was in the last- 
named country I first became aware I pos- 
sessed powers which made me different 
from the remainder of mankind. | carried 
letters of introduction to some of the first 
families in Madrid, and was received every- 
where with the utmost hospitality and kind- 
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nets, At the house of one of the minis- 
ters of state I was introduced to his daugh- 
ter Dona Emilia, a very handsome girl who 
was betrothed to one of her father’s chief 
friends and councillors, and the festivities 
for whose marriage were already in course 
of preparation. 

‘From the moment I saw this young 
lady I perceived there was something pe- 
culiar in her, or rather I could not help 
seeing that she fancied there was some- 
thing peculiar or attractive in myself, for 
she never took her eyes off me. Whether 
at the dinner-table, in the salon, or during 
the evening drive, it was always the same. 
Turn which way I would, Dona Emilia’s 
large dark eyes were constantly fixed upon 
me, and I knew that it was so even when 
mine were in the opposite direction. I 
seemed to possess for her the fascination 
which snakes are said at times to exercise 


over birds; and the effect was becoming. 


most unpleasant to myself. I would have 
sought safety in flight had not my engage- 
ments rendered it impossible to me; and 
fearing lest the dona’s strange behaviour 
should excite the suspicion and result in 
the resentment of her father or her be- 
trothed husband, I resolved one day to ex- 
postulate with her upon it. 

‘*We were alone—or as much alone as 
young unmarried Spanish ladies are ever 
left with gentlemen — sitting on a couch 
in the balcony, whither Dona Emilia had 
followed me, and screened by some large 
orange trees in pots from the immediate 
observation of the party in the salon. 

The girl sat at the end of the sofa, her 
eyes fixed as usual upon mine. I turned 
uneasily from her gaze and looked in the 
direction of the courtyard beneath us, 
where the splashing water from a marble 
fountain was making pleasant dreamy mu- 
sic in the basin into which it fell. 

“* You are wondering why I look at ‘you 
so much,’ said Dona Emilia in her own 
language. I started to find she had read 
my thoughts so accurately. 

“*T have done so often,’ I replied. 

“*T cannot help it, senor. There is 
something in your eyes that draws me. In 
your presence I am not myself.’ 

But—for the sake of your father—of 
Don Manuel—’” I began, hesitatingly. 

“*T do not think of them—I only think 
of you,’ she answered in a sleepy voice, as 
she laid her hand on mine. 
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“IT was becoming thoroughly alarmed. I 
rose from the sofa and leaned over the par- 
apet of the veranda. 

**You must think of them, dona,’ I 
said, almost sternly. ‘ Your behaviour is 
too strange; it will attract notice.’ 

***T cannot help it, senor,’ she replied, 
with apparently the utmost unconcern. 
‘Were I to take my eyes from yours I 
should fall asleep. You draw my soul 
from me. When you leave this house my 
spirit follows. Icannot choose but obey 
you. Were you to order me to cast myself 
from this parapet into the courtyard be- 
neath I should do it.’ 

** At these words a new fear assailed me. 
Hitherto my vanity had made me think the 
girl was in love with me. Now I began to 
fear she was insane. In my surprise I 
spoke my thoughts: 

“**This is madness, Dona Emilia. You 
leave but one course open to me — to leave 
you at once and forever.’ 

“ But I was not prepared for the effect of 
my proposal. The dona gave a piercing 
scream. 

*** Leave me! Mother of God! unsay 
those words! Ah no! you must not leave 
me. I cannot part with you—I could not 
live without your presence. Promise me! 
—promise me!’ 

“ Her cries had reached the inner salon, 
and in another moment her father and 
mother and Don Manuel, her betrothed, 
were by her side. 

*** My child! what is the matter?’ they 


exclaimed as they eaught the hysterical, 


half-fainting girl in their arms. 

“ *T am afraid that Dona Emilia is ill,’ I 
said, hurriedly. ‘You must allow me to 
take my leave.’ And as soon as was possi- 
ble I hurried from the midst of them and 
found my way back to my hotel, which 
was but a very short way from my friend’s 
house. 

“What was to be done? How on earth 
was I to find my way out of the scrape into 
which the imprudence of my fair friend 
had drawn me? One thing was certain. 
By hook or by crook I must contrive te 
throw over the engagements I had made, 
and to leave Madrid without encountering 
her again. My boyish vanity was flattered 
by my supposed conquest, but I had no 
wish to requite her father’s hospitality by 
ingratitude, nor to incur his displeasure for 
a matter in which not a particle of my own 
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feelings was concerned. So anxious was I 
not to meet the girl again, that I refused to 
ride or drive that evening, but strolled 
about the quadrangle of the hotel, smok- 
ing cigarettes and ruminating deeply on 
what had occurred. When dusk came 1 
retired to my sitting-room, which opened 
on the court, and sat there in the gloom, 
still deeply thinking and turning over in my 
mind the arguments I should use, had I the 
opportunity, to disabuse Dona Enmilia’s 
mind of its absurd fatuity. From thinking 
Isoon came to wishing it were possible I 
ceuld try the effects of my reasoning. 

“* Were she but here,’ I thought as I 
leant back in my chair and delivered up 
my whole mind to the subject I was con- 
templating, ‘ how clearly I could point out 
to her the fearful consequences that would 
accrue from an indulgence of her present 
feelings, and the mortification that would 
inevitably follow it.. I wish that she were 
here! I wish, with all due propriety, that 
I could have that girl to myself for one 
single hour, that I might reason with her 
on, the folly that possesses her — show her 
that love can no more flourish unreturned 
than a flower can live without sap, and 
that if we have but the strength of mind 
to root it up and cast it on one ay it must 
perish and trouble us no more.’ 

** So, in the ignorant pride of my eighteen 
years and untouched heart, I argued. 

“* The idea of her thinking for one mo- 
ment of throwing over her marriage with 
Lon Manuel and the brilliant prospects in 
store for her, fora passion which it would 
be as dishonorable as impossible for me to 
return! I wish I could but speak and con- 
vince her of her madness — I wish that she 
were here!” 

This wish (to which I had given no ut- 
terance) had scarcely passed through my 
mind the second time, when the sound of 
a deep sigh roused me from my reverie. I 
looked up. The dusk had deepened into 

night, but it was not so dark but that I 


could perceive a female figure standing at 


one of the open windows. I rose from my 
seat. The figure advanced slowly into the 
rovm and threw back the mantilla that en- 
veloped her head — when, to my horror, I 
recognized—more from intuition than sight 
—the form of Dona Emilia! 

* Any one who is acquainted with the 
rigor of Spanish etiquette with regard to 
the actions of unmarried women, will un- 
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derstand the feelings that assailed me on 
the recognition of my visitor. 

“*Good God! I exclaimed, my hair 
standing on my head with fright, ‘ what, 
in the name of all that is sacred, has 
brought you here!’ 

*** You did,’ she replied, quietly. ‘ You 
called me, senor. How could I choose but 
come ?” 

Tcalled you? 

Yes! I heard your voice. It drew 
me here! They have a ball at my father’s 
house to-night. They expected you to be 
present. Some thought they had seen you 
amongst the dancers, but I knew better. I 
was dancing. I heard you call me by my 
name. The sound stopped my feet —I 
could dance no more. I sent my partner 
for some refreshments, and as soon as he 
was gone I slipped away and followed 
your voice, through the gardens and across 
the road, until it brought me to you. And 
now, senor, what do you want of me?— 
what is it I am to hear? — and, as though 
preparing for a long conversation, Dona 
Emilia cast herself upon the nearest seat. 
I made her rise again almost roughly. 

*** Dona, you are mad to have come here! 
You are risking your reputation and the 
prospects of your whole life for an idle 
dream. I never called you. Get up, in 
the name of Heaven! and go back to your 
father’s house. Do you not know what 
they would say of you if you were found 
in myrooms? Do you not know that Don 
Manuel would require reparation for his 
outraged honor at the point of the sword, 
and that you might cause the death of one 
or both of us for the indulgence of your 
own folly? Dona, you make me speak 
harshly to you, but it is for your own good. 
Go back at once—it is no use your staying 
here. I do not love you—and I never 
shall.’ 

*** But you called me,’ she answered, 
dreanily. 

**T never called you— it is your own 
fancy.’ 

“*T should not have come had you not 
called me, senor. I heard your voice say, 
*T wish that she were here! Come! Come!’’ 
And so I came, and as I walked thé voice 
went before me saying, “ Come! Come?’ 
It is you who have controlled me. I have 
no power of myself. Why should you be 
angry with me ” 

‘‘She was trembling now, and beginning 
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to weep at my displeasure. A thought 
darted through me: If she fancied I pos- 
sessed this miraculous power over her, I 
might influence her in the opposite direc- 
tion. I resolved to try it. 

***You have made a mistake,’ I said, 
speaking as authoritatively as I could. ‘I 
never wished you tocome here. You must 
go back at once. No! no expostulation! 
Rise, Dona Emilia, and return to your 
father’s house!’ 

‘* [extended my hand as I spoke, and, to 
my surprise, she obeyed me. Fixing her 
dark eyes with a kind of terror on my 
countenance, the girl rose from her seat, 
cast her mantilla about her face again, and 
retreating before my unflinching gaze, 
passed slowly through the open window, up 
the courtyard, and across the road to her 
father’s mansion. I watched her in agony, 
fearful of my own powers of control, and 
perfectly ignorant in what way they were 
being exercised. But they proved success- 
ful. Dona Emilia disappeared in safety 
within the portals of her home; nor did 
she attempt to visit the hotel again; whilst 
I, unspeakably thankful that her hare- 
brained escapade had escaped further no- 
tice, retired to rest, hoping and praying my 
ruse might have a lasting effect upon her 
conduct. 

*] rose in the morning resolved to quit 
Madrid as soon as possible. Before I had 
breakfasted, my resolution had received 
fresh impetus from a visit from Father An- 
selmo, an old Catholic priest and confessor 
to Dona Emilia’s family. He entered my 
room with a face full of concern, that told 
me that he knew all. P 

***T have seen the Dona Emilia this 
morning and she has told me everything,’ 
he commenced. ‘If you are a gentleman 
and a man of honor, senor, you will leave 
this place at once.’ 

***T have every intention to do so,’ I re- 
plied. 

“*The most dire consequences may fol- 
low the neglect of my caution. Were a 
hint of what has taken place to reach the 
ears of her father or her betrothed (who 
might not understand the fatal influence 
you exercise over this girl as you and I do), 
it might even have the effect of breaking 
off Dona Emilia’s marriage with Don Man- 
uel, which, for social, political, and reli- 
gious reasons, would be a deplorable catas- 
trophe.’ 


“*T am as fully alive to the importance 
of my immediate departure as you can be,’ 
I answered; ‘but I should wish you, 
father, to understand that I am not to 
blame in this matter; that I have never 
been base enough to attempt to turn the 
thoughts of Dona Emilia in my own direc- 
tion, and that the fatal attachment she ap- 
pears to have conceived for me is—’ 

*“*¢One moment, senor,’ interrupted the 
priest. ‘Do I understand rightly that you 
suppose the dona’s attraction towards your- 
self to be due to the workings of an ordi- 
nary passion ?” 

**T blushed to the roots of my hair. 

“** However presumptuous it may ap- 
pear,’ I stammered, ‘I cannot but believe 
it. Her words, her conduct—’ 

““$And you mean to insinuate you are 
unconscious of the mesmeric influence you 
possess — of the unseen power you wield 
over your fellow-creatures, and to which I 
can testify even from the short time I have 
spent in your presence this morning?” 

*** You are speaking in riddles to me,’ I 
said, already heartily ashamed of my firs 
suspicion. 

** You may be unaware of it, but it is 
there. The attraction your presence pos- 
sesses for the Dona Emilia, senor, is an at- 
traction more powerful than that of love. 
The one, her own will might help her to 
subdue; the other takes her will from her, 
and substitutes your own. It is your mag- 
netic influence that paralyzes the action of 
her feebler vital current — which would 
force her, if you so willed it, to follow you 
to dishonor or the grave.’ 

“*But how can this be, when I have 
never exercised my will in her behalf? - 

***Ts that correct? Did you not will her 
here (though perhaps unconsciously to 
yourself) last evening? — aud when her 
spirit obeyed the summons, did not your 
natural alarm cause you once more to ex- 
ercise your will to drive her from you? 
Ah! I see you recognize your power. It 
is a dangerous one, senor! be careful how 
you exercise it.’ 

““¢Then if I remained in Madrid, and 
willed the girl not to approach me, she 
would have no ability to do so?” 

“*True; but her health and spirits 
would suffer, and she would feel weighed 
down bya sense of humiliation and oppres- 
sion. You have remained near her too 
long already, senor. Generosity, honor, 
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humanity—every good and virtuous feel- 
ing, requires that you should leave her to 
recover the shock she has received by her- 
self.’ 

***7T will; you may depend upon me: but 
one word, father. Is the mysterious power 
you tell me I possess a common one ?” 

*** Not in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word; but commoner than men think for. 
Many possess it who are never aware of 
the fact It lies at the bottom of most of 
the unaccountable attractions and sympa- 
thies we meet with in this world: and often 
what men call undying love — love that is 
neither to be.shaken off nor forgotten—is 
the mesmeric influence of a stronger mind 
over a weaker one. It is a fatal gift, my 
son, only when itis misused. Exercise it 
but seldom: be careful how, and when, 
and upon whom; and never exercise it at 
all except for good. Farewell! 

** And so the father left me to myself. 

“JT gathered together my belongings; 
wrote letters of excuse to all my friends, 
saying that matters of importance called 
me back to Italy; left Madrid the same af- 
ternoon, and had the happiness, about a 
month afterwards, to read in the papers of 
the festivities held on the occasion of the 
Dona Emilia’s marriage to Don Manuel. 
But the conversation I had held with 
Father Anselmo did not easily quit my 
mind. 

“ Ruminating over it, I could recall nu- 
merous instances, hitherto unnoticed, of 
the mental power I had exercised, even 
from a child, over the inmates of Castle 
Valence: how servants who had insolently 
defied my guardians and tutor had become 
quiet and submissive beneath my gaze; and 
people whom I believed really disliked and 
feared me had seemed drawn against their 
will to make me their confidant and adviser. 
And beyond all, how my sickly little 
brother Arthur, to whom I was tenderly 
attached, would rouse me at night when he 
was in pain and could not sleep, and ask 
me just to lay my hand upon his forehead, 
when he would almost immediately drop 
off into profound slumber, and wake re- 
freshed and well. All these incidents had 


passed unnoticed by me, or been referred 
to mere accident, but now I commenced to 
ponder over and compare them with my 
present experiences. 

“In Florence I was introduced to a new 
phase of these mysteries of nature.’’ 
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“Hallo, Valence!’ shouts the cheery 
voice of John Bulwer, through the opened 
study-window; ‘‘stillat your pothooks and 
hangers! Come out and have a weed on 
the terrace, old man! I intercepted your 
postboy in the drive just now, and got pos- 
session of your letters, but I’ll be hanged 
if you shall have them till you’ve turned 
out of that fusty old room!’ 

Lord Valence seems nothing loth to ac- 
cept the challenge; on the contrary, he 
vaults through his window like a boy, and 
joins his friend at once. The company of 
Bulwer almost always has the power to 
draw him out of himself. He is the stim- 
ulant of his enervating life—the brandy to 
his seltzer-water ! 

“How many, Bulwer?” he says, holding 
out his hand for the letters, 

‘*Only two: post-mark, Herts,’’ 

** Ah !—Agatha and Mr. Mildmay! What 
on earth can Mildmay want of me? By 
Jove !—’’ 

What is it?” 

“Some business about the confounded 
property! He wants me to go to Norman 
House at once,”’ 

What is to prevent you?’’ 

‘*Agatha’s letter is not encouraging. 
She says the house swarms with company 
(she knows how I hate company), and that 
I shall have to come to the front in every- 
thing, as Everil’s supposed fiance. I won- 
der why she says supposed fiance. I imag- 
ined, from what Hawke told me, it was al- 
most a settled thing.” 

“Of course it’s a settled thing. Mrs. 
West can only use the term ‘supposed’ be- 
cause your engagement will not be publicly 
announced till the twenty-seventh. May I 
see her letter ?”’ 

Valeuce hands it to him. He glances 
over it, and perceives at once that its object 
is to prevent his friend visiting Norman 
House before the time originally fixed upon. 
‘* Mrs. West has some reason for wishing to 
keep Valence out of the way,’’ thinks Bul- 
wer; “therefore he shall go.” 

He refolds the letter, and returns it with- 
out a comment. 

“You will do as Mr. Mildmay wishes 
you, of course,’ he says, presently, as they 
pace up and down the terrace together, 
smoking. 

“Well—I don’t know. Lhate everything 
of the sort, you see; and Agatha suys—” 
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“Nonsense, Valence! If you are to take 
charge of this property in a week’s time, it 
is absurd of you to grudge the business a 
few hours’ attention now.” 

“ Ah, well; if it is for the sake of the 
property, perhaps it would be as well I did 

‘0.”? 
' * And if you are to take charge of Miss 
West-Norman in a week. or a month, or a 
year, it would be as well you should pay 
her a little attention now into the bargain. 
I have no patience with you, Valence!” 

‘Ah! that is what troubles me, Bulwer. 
I must speak to her, you see. I must tell 
her—what I told you the otherday.” 

*Do so, my dear boy; and she’ll soon 
laugh you out of it all. Miss West-Nor- 
man is not the sort of person to sentiment- 
alize with you overanidle fancy. Imagine 
any one dying with that girl by his side! 
Why, she has energy enough to put life 
into an expiring regiment!’ 
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**Do you really think it can be my fancy, 
Bulwer?” exclaims Valence, earnestly. 
* But no! no!—you cannot. judge—you do 
not know—” 

“I know one thing, my dear fellow; that 
this journey will shake you up, and do 
you all the good in the world. Come! 
order your man to pack up your belong- 
ings, and be off by this evening’s mail.”’ 

**] will, Bulwer; I will. It’s part of my 
duty, I suppose; and so long as I am 
here—” 

Bulwer interrupts the sentence by clap- 
ping his hand before bis friend’s mouth. 

**So long as J’m here, you shan’t talk 
any more of your d—d nonsense! Con- 
found your convictions, Valence, and all 
those who have put them into your head!’ 

* Hush!’ says the other, with a look of 
awe mingled with pain; “hush, Bulwer! 
you don’t know of whom you speak!’’ 

BE CONTINUED.] 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


BY M. A. ALDEN. 


A wayward, rugged, zigzag course True Love took when I tried 
To follow where she beckoned me, to find my waiting bride. 

She took me first to Fairy-land, where, light and beauty blending, 
I clasped in mine another hand, a gentle pressure lending. 


She made me green with jealousy, and black with desperation, 

Till quite a rainbow I appeared, were that the aspiration. 

She gave me moments rare of bliss, without a chance of doubting— 
And then denied a longed-for kiss, or turaed upon me pouting. 


She led me over hills of woe, through valleys of despairing, 

She made me long for “yes,’’ and “no” thrust on me, little caring. 
Sometimes she offered sweetest smiles, then frowns as midnight dreary— 
Still coaxing me with thousand wiles to follow, howe’er weary. 


At last, when least my thoughts were staid for such unlooked-for changing, 
She vanished from my eager gaze, herself from me estranging; 

When lo! 1 looked, and saw again her sweet smile, ever beaming, 

But on me from a heavenly height beyond my power of dreaming. 


She beckoned me, and undismayed by distance or by danger, 
I o’er the road she latest sped pursued the lovely ranger. 


’ Since when I’ve found her more inclined for following than for leading, 
I’m of a quiet turn of mind—which ends the whole proceeding. 


Bridgewater, Mass., Sept., 1874. 
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THE SHIPMASTER’S TREACHERY. 


BY BLUE JACKET. 


axe that man below, and put him in 
his berth. .Swab this blood up, one of 
you.” And walking aft, Harry Maynard, 
chief mate of the Rajah (a native craft or 
country wallah), approached the captain 
who was walking to and fro on the quarter- 
deck, chafing like a lion, and his face black 
as a thunder-cloud. 

* A serious blow, Captain Solent, for that 
poor Lascar. I am afraid he will never re- 
cover.” 

“Let him die, then; there is plenty of 
room for his carcass to float in the ocean. 
T’ll have no grumblers or skulkers on board 
my ship, sir, mark that.” 

If the man dies from the effects of the 
blow you dealt him with that handspike, it 
will be a serious affair. The authorities 
will investigate it upon our arrival at 
Madras.” 

** And who will inform against me? Not 
the serang or the crew. I'll take care of 
that.” 

* No sir, it will not be a native to tell the 
tale of murder; ay, murder, Captain So- 
lent, despite of your frowns. But J shall 
inform a magistrate of your outrageous 
proceedings the first opportunity that oc- 
curs. I will not sail with aman that de- 
lights in abusing and ill-treating poor devils 
who are powerless to retaliate,” 

** So, so, my bold Yankee mate, you have 
shown your true colors at last, have you? 
I see now why you are so solicitous for the 
welfare of the crew. You gain their good- 
will, and then incite them to mutiny. I 
have had my eye on you for some time, 
and I have a good mind to serve you as I 
did that cursed Lascar.”’ 

“You can begin as soon as you like, Cap- 
tain Solent, and I would not spoil a good 
resolution. Only you will find that two 
can play at your game of handling hand- 
spikes. We shall not be aboard of this 
craft together much longer, and I have no 
desire to quarrel. But don’t use threats 
unless you are prepared to carry them out.” 

** You speak truly when you say we shall 
not be long together, and when you reach 
Madras you are at liberty to give such in- 
formation as suits your purpose.’”’ And 


with asmile of strange import the captain 
stepped below to his cabin, and was busily 
engaged examining a chart, and laying off 
the Rajah’s position. 

The Rajah was brig-rigged, and had been 
built by native workmen. She was, in 
consequence, clumsy and unwieldy, but 
possessing great carrying capacity, and was 
a very profitable craft to her owners. Cap- 
tain Solent was an Englishman, with a dash 
of Irish blood in his veins, and with his 
violent temper was not a desirable man to 
sail with. 

Harry Maynard was an American who 
had left a subordinate position on his own 
vessel to fill that of mate on board the 
Rajah, for which he was every way quali- 
fied. Determination and courage entered 
largely into his composition, together with 
a love of fair play. It was his first trip 
with Captain Solent, and he determined 
it should be his last. 

The crew consisted of natives or Lascars, 
with a serang at their head, who carried 
out the orders of the captain or Mr. May- 
nard, the only Europeans on board. The 
serang stood the captain’s watch, and 
performed all the duties that usually fall 
to the lot of second mate. 

The Rajah was bound from the island of 
Mauritius to Madras, and with a moderate 
breeze was plowing her way steadily along. 

The crew had been treated like dogs by 
the brutal captain, culminating in a savage 
attack upon one poor fellow who was 
stretched lifeless on the deck from the 
blow of a handspike, which deed had 
aroused the indignation of young Maynard. 

That night the Lascar died in great 
agony from a contusion of the brain, and 
a low wail of sorrow burst from the throats 
of his dusky comrades as they committed 
the body of their murdered comrade to the 
deep. 7 

The serang had the first watch on deck 
from eight o’clock to midnight, and the 
mate retired to his berth, shutting his 
stateroom door, and was soon plunged into 
a deep dreamless slumber. 

A sudden shock, accompanied by the 
crashing of spars as the masts went by the 
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board, aroused the young man from his 
slumbers to all the horrors of shipwreck. 
The water poured rapidly through the 
seams of the vessel, sea after sea striking 
furiously upon the brig’s broadside, while 
the hurrying of footsteps above mingled 
with screams of pain and shouts of alarm. 

Leaping hurriedly from his mattress the 
young man thrust on his trousers, and 
grasping the handle of the stateroom door 
attempted to open it, but to his horror it 
refused to yield. With all his strength he 
strove to force the door, but it stoutly re- 
sisted his frantic efforts. Like a gleam of 
lightning it Mashed through his brain that 
Solent, in his thirst for revenge, had se- 
cured his door and deliberately left him to 
die. He had not a doubt that the wretch 
had purposely run the Rajah on to a reef 
in urder to facilitate his escape from the 
threatened punishment attending the mur- 
der of the Lascar sailor, and under cover 
of the darkness would attempt to make 
his escape to some island until an oppor- 
tunity occurred to leave for some port 
where his character would be unknown. 

Maddened with the idea of perishing by 
such treachery, and knowing that every 
moment was fraught with life and death, 
Maynard seized an iron belaying-pin that 
chanced to be in his stateroom, and with 
a few heavy well directed blows succeeded 
in breaking open the door. 

Clambering over some heavy articles of 
furniture that had been piled in front of 
the door, Maynard rushed on deck, and 
found it deserted, and straining his eyes 


strove to pierce the gloom, but could dis-. 


cover no trace of a human being. Over- 
come with excitement, and the great re- 
vulsion his feelings had undergone, the 
young mate fainted, and fell on the wet 
slippery deck. 

Solent had indeed made up his mind 
that to return to Madras would be attended 
with too much risk, knowing that Maynard 
was determined to report him to the au- 
thorities, and he resolved to make good his 
own escape, and at the same time effect- 
ually destroy the evidence against him. 

Consulting his chart, he found that a 
small reef composed of sand and coral lay 
but a short distance from the Rajah’s 
course, and the direction of the old brig 
was changed in accordance with the scoun- 
drel’s plans while Maynard lay sleeping 
below. 
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No one but himself and the steward had 
access to the cabin, and as the steward had 
turned in, there was no fear of his murder- 
ous intentions being discovered or inter- 
fered with. 

Cool and collected, Solent awaited pa- 
tiently for the old craft to strike upon the 
reef. With the first shock the startled 
crew rushed frantically on deck, but the 
calm demeanor of the captain restored 
their confidence, and with a will all hands 
turned their attention towards launching 
the long boat, which was stowed across the 
main hatch. 

Scarcely had the boat struck the water 
when the Lasears glided quickly over the 
side with the serang bringing up the rear. 

Solent stood on the rail of the brig and 
gave a last look in the direction of the 
cabin, and was on the point of leaping into 
the stern sheets of the boat that was danc- 
ing impatiently on the rough ocean, when 
his quick eye detected the flash of a long- 
bladed knife in the hands of the gray- 
haired leader of the Lascars. 

“What are you going to do with that 
knife, you scoundrel shouted Solent, as 
he glanced sharply at the native. 

“Tam going to send the sahib to search 
after our murdered comrade,’’ responded 
the serang, following up the words with a 
rapid thrust at the captain, who started 
back to avoid the blow, and losing his foot- 
ing fell heavily on the deck beneath him. 

The Rajah was pounding and scraping 
on the coral reef, each wave forcing her 
further up, and there being considerable 
danger of swamping the boat, the Lascars 
shoved off without consummating | their 
bloody deed of vengeance. ‘he Euro- 
peans were nothing to them; according to 
their caste an religion the white sahibs 
were unclean, and without bestowing a 
thought on Maynard, the ungrateful crew 
urged their boat forward, and disappeared 
in the gloom, leaving their hated floating 
prison to perish with the fierce action of 
the waves which from time to time swept 
around the dismantled hulk. 

The Rajah had been forced so high on 
the reef that she could not sink, but the 
spray from the rollers and breakers flew in 
showers over the doomed vessel, 

Gradually daylight dawned, lighting up 
the east with gorgeous and vivid colors. 
Maynard was the first to recover his senses, 
and staggering to his feet he gazed wildly 
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about him. His brain whirled, and his 
ideas were confused; but as he took in the 
debris of the wreck, and caught a glimpse 
of the rough jagged coral, he realized his 
position and the treachery that had been 
perpetrated upon him. His dark eyes glit- 
tered with rising passion, and a feeling of 
rage and despair shot through his heart as 
he viewed the scene of desolation and de- 
struction. 

An exclamation behind him caused the 
young man to turn quickly, and to his in- 
tense astonishment he beheld Solent, pale 
and downcast, standing before him. 

**You here, you murderous scoundrel !” 
shou‘ed the mate, with a burst of rage as 
he snatched a heavy belaying-pin from the 
rail. “ How is it you remain on board 
with your intended victim? Why did you 
not accompany the crew? Speak, or I’ll 
force the words from your craven mouth.”’ 

“Do not murder me, Mr. Maynard, for 
God’s sake, have mercy, and forgive me!’ 
exclaimed the now thoroughly frightened 
man. The wild angry countenance of the 
mate struck terror to his heart. “I would 
have saved you, but the Lascars drove me 
back with their knives, and single-handed 
I was unable to cope with them. They 
shoved off and left us here to die.”’ 

**You can belay all your excuses, sir, for 
Ican fathom them all. Perhaps you can 
explain how my stateroom door happened 
to be fastened, and barricaded on the out- 
side with furniture. Perhaps the Lascars 
did that. But the least said the better, 
now, and for the time you must drop your 
animosity, and assist to save our Jives from 
the predicament that I presume you could 
explain;’’ and throwing aside the weapon 
he had grasped with a first impulse the 
mate became at once calm and self-pos- 
sessed. 

Solent, like a whipped cur, hung his 
head in silence, and faintly murmured that 
he was ready and willing to obey his slight- 
est order, but a wicked light shone from 
his deepset eyes, and within his breast 
raged a fierce hatred rendered ten times 
more intense by its very impotence. 

Maynard’s first impulse was to construct 
a raft, but upon examination he found that 
the Lascars had not troubled the light sail- 
boat hanging from the davits over the stern. 
Here was an unexpected opportunity for a 
successful escape from the reef; and with 
an exclamation of joy the young man 
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clambered aft, closely followed by Solent, 
who groaned out: 

** Do not desert me, Mr. Maynard, do not 
leave me here to die on the wreck. You 
are noble, you are generous—”’ 

“There, that will do, Captain Solent, 
you have no oceasion to fear treachery on 
my part. We will both sail in the same 
boat, and your chances shall be as good as 
mine. Lend mea hand now to lower away, 
and be careful, for if the boat bilges we 
shall be in a bad fix.” 

With great care and considerable diffi- 
culty the two men succeeded in loosing the 
boat, and launching her in a little channel 
protected on either side by ridges of coral. 
A beaker of water, and a couple of bags 
of biscuits constituted the stores; and with 
the ship’s compass stowed away in the 
stern sheets, Maynard and the captain bade 
adieu to the battered hull of the Rajah. 

The weather was moderate, and the wind 
light, sufficiently, however, to send the 
boat rapidly over the smooth ocean, as the 
young man set the sail and hauled the 
sheet aft. His companion, without utter- 
ing a word, had withdrawn to the forward 
portion of the boat. With his head buried 
in his hands, he was, to outward appear- 
ances, a prey to remorse, but in reality his 
brain was busy plotting fresh deviltry, with 
Maynard as the chief object of his hate. 

Some forty miles distant the irregular 
outline of an island reared its hills and 
high land from out the bosom of the ocean. 
Towards this point Maynard directed the 
course of the boat, and as the sun mounted 
higher and higher, and the heat increased, 
the young man gazed longingly towards 
the few straggling palms that could now be 
made out distinctly with the naked eye. 

Nearer and nearer they approached the 
sandy beach, and running round to leeward 
of the island succeeded in reaching a small 
cove where the surf beat with a musical 
gurgle on the sloping beach. 

Maynard proposed to land, and after re- 
freshing themselves from the exertions and 
heat of the day, to mature some plan for 
their future guidance. 

To this Solent eagerly assented, and 
grasping the painter hauled the boat well 
above high water mark. A slight repast of 
bread and water was indulged in by both, 
and Maynard, satisfying himself that the 
boat was well secured, wandered off a 
short distance, concealing himself from 
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Solent for fear of a fresh attempt upon his 
life, and with his arm doubled under his 
head for a pillow the young man was soon 
oblivious to all that was passing around 
him. 

The sighing of the wind through the 
waving and nodding palms, and the mur- 
mur of the ocean as it blowed into the 
cove lulled him to sleep. 

Three hours passed quickly by, and May- 
nard slumbered on while the cool seabreeze 
fanned his heated brow. 

Stealing cautiously forward over the 
sand with his bare feet, Solent silently sur- 
veyed the prostrate form of Maynard, 
while a bitter smile of triumph distorted 
his sunburnt features. 

Fool!’ he muttered. ‘“‘ You would de- 
nounce me as a murderer, would you? 
Give me up to the authorities that I might 
die the death of adog. You have escaped 
me once, but there is no serang here to 
capsize my plans. The game is in my 
hands again, and this time 1|’!1] make sure 
work of the evidence. Sleepon, my hearty, 
and when you awake it will be with death 
staring you in the face. Death on a bar- 
ren reef, and with starvation gnawing at 
the vitals.”” And with the same stealthy 
step he retraced his way to the beach, 
glancing occasionally over his shoulder as 
he neared the boat. 

The tide was well up, and grasping the 
stern of the light boat he dragged it over 
the sand, through the light curling surf, 
and clambering over the gunwale shouted 
with cruel triumph as he loosed the little 
sail. 

Maynard stirred uneasily in his slumber. 
Once he imagined he heard a footstep, and 
rousing up listened intently, but all was 
hushed and quiet. Again he slept, and 
again he turned with a restless start, as a 
slight grating broke upon his ear. Lean- 
ing on his elbow he rubhed his eyes, lis- 
tened, and started hurriedly to his feet asa 
loud shout rang out on the fresh seabreeze. 

Running hastily down to the beach, 
Maynard’s worst fears were realized. The 
boat was under way, skimming lightly over 
the azure waters of the cove, the foam 
curling up around the short cutwater as 
the little craft careened to the breeze. In 
the stern sheets stood Solent, waving his 
hat, while the echoes of his mocking laugh 
rang on the ears of Maynard. The young 
man was powerless to prevent the treach- 


erous scoundrel from effecting his escape, 
and in deep bitter silence he watched the 
boat as it was rapidly receding from the 
shore. 

‘Farewell, my bold American!’ shouted 
the exultant captain. ‘* You would de- 
nounce me to a magistrate, would you? 
My time has not yet come. Dave Solent 
was never born to be hung. You can 
amuse yourself by reciting what you know 
to the seagulls ; they will be intinaate friends 
of yours by-and-by when they pick your 
bones. In forty-eight hours you can im- 
agine me landing on the beach of the main 
land. Adieu!’ And the last words of the 
rascal floated faintly to the young man 
whose breast was filled with rage and de- 
spair. 

“Cowardly scoundrel!’ exclaimed the 
young mate, as he continued to watch the 
boat. ‘“‘I might have known it. In spar- 
ing your life I have sacrificed my own, and 
here 1 must die of starvation on this barren 
spot, alone and deserted. But I have tried 
to perform my duty, and God’s will be 
done.” 

The boat was now fully quarter of a mile 
distant heading for the entrance of the 
cove. Suddenly the little craft shot up 
into the wind’s oye, the sail shivered, and 
the mast snapped short off. Solent, who 
had been sitting on the rail aft was thrown 
headlong into the sea, and so far as May- 
nard could make out, did not rise again to 
the surface. 

The heart of the mate was beating likea 
trip-bammer as he ran round the beach to 
a point abreast and nearest to the boat 
which still remained stationary. Wading 
into the water he struck out for the scene 
of the disaster, and with long painful 
strokes was soon able to grasp the precious 
prize. 

The boat was half full of water, having 
been run on a small coral reef that was 
only a few inches beneath the surface of 
the water. Glancing down into the clear 
depths of the sea, where the huge trees of 
coral stretched forth their arms in all di- 
rections, Maynard beheld the form of So- 
lent, his clothing entangled in the stout 
unyielding sprigs that held him as if ina 
vice. Solent had spoken the truth when 
he said he was not born to be hung. But 
little did he dream the awful fate, the just 
retribution, that hovered over him. The 
swell of the ocean swayed the body to and 
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fro with a terrible lifelike motion, and in 
‘silent horror Maynard turned away. 

Once more he hauled the boat upon the 
beach, and upon examination found that 
the camage sustained wastrifling. Inafew 
hours the boat was again ready for use, and 
with a light heart Maynard bade adieu to 
the friendly island which had nearly been 
his coffin and grave, Favored by fair winds 
and pleasant moderate weather, he gained 
the main land in safety. 

Ragged, dirty and exhausted, the young 
man staggered into the office of the Rajah’s 
owners, where ehe related his thrilling tale. 


The wealthy merchant listened in silence 
to the end, and then overwhelmed May- 
nard with his commendations. 

“You shall be amply rewarded, young 
man, for all that you have suffered in my 
empluy. You have acted well and nobly, 
and so long as I live you shall never want 
for a friend.” 

The merchant was true to his word. 
Maynard received the command of a fine 
vessel, and under the guidance of his friend 
and patron acquired a competency and a 
position of honor and trust. 


_A TRIP TO AN ERUPTION. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


ImAVE never been able to decide with 
any degree of certainty, whether or not I 
should feel grateful that the Fates ordained 
for me a rather longer sojourn in the city 
of Naples than they generally do for young 
Americans, who are not constrained by bus- 
inegs to reside there, 1.think the remark 
has been made before about there being no 
joy: without its share of alloy; and, as. cer- 
tainly the pleasures of life in the sunny 
South —such as the lovely climate in spring 
and autumn, the luscious fruits, the glori- 
ous scenery — are great, so also the draw- 
backs of detestable climate in summer and 
winter, of fleas, flies, mosquitos and worse, 
of dust, dirt, and their accompanying fe- 
vers, are as great, if not greater; and when 
you throw into the balance that worst of all 
Neapolitan evils, the sirocco, 1 think there 
are few, except those who have passed half 
a lifetime in India, who would not agree 
with me in the conviction that, like Ireland, 
Naples is a very.good place to live out of. 

As a matter of course, a large percentage 
of the visitors to the south of Italy make a 
point of going up Vesuvius; but yet I was 
astonished to find the number of sight-seers, 
and enthusiastic ones too, who were per- 
fectly satisfied with the aspect of the moun- 
tain from the different points of view at its 
base; still more were content with. ascend- 
ing only as far as the Hermitage and Ob- 
servatory, which lie about half amile from 
the base of the cone, and which can be 
reached in a three-horsed carriage nearly 


. as easily as Hampstead from the city. 


At this point you have really done as 
much «as is necessary to enable you to say 
with truth, you have been up Vesuvius; as 
the view from here is very fine, and you 
have passed, by means of a capital road, 
the expanse of old lava, which is the most 
curious part of the whole mountain, and 
the most difficult to realize mentally, as 
photographs and paintings can give buta 
very feeble conception of the grand desola- 
tion of this outcome of one of Nature’s 
greatest convulsions, _ 

The idea conveyed to my mind was that, 
on a slope of ground about a mile in length, 
and a third of a mile in breadth, a battle 
of. elephants had just taken place; that 
some hundreds of thousands of these ani- 
mals had been slain, and torn limb from 
limb, but had so fallen as to completely 
cover the plain four or five deep, showing 
only their black skin with its peculiar shi- 
ny surface, with here and there a recently 
deceased carcase throwing off a jet of va- 
por as would arise from perspiring borses 
ona damp day. This will give a pretty 
correct idea of the old lava beds, as the 
blocks have by time and weather been 
worn almost smooth, and through their 
fissures there issues a sulphurous steam, 
showing that, although more than fifteen 
years have elapsed since its expulsion from 
the bowels of the mountain, there must be 
pools of lava underneath the surface still 
molten. and unextinguished; and if the 
visitor should push a stick to the depth of a 
couple of feet into one of these crevices, 
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the end will be charred in a few moments. 
We can in some measure understand, from 
this power of retaining its heat in the lava, 
the immense amount of time our planet 
must have taken to cool down to its present 
state of solidity. 

From the Observatory, too, you can dis- 
tinetly see the construction of that gigantic 
heap of sand and ashes, the cone; and no 
amount of ascending will give one a better 
idea of it. If the top of the cone is gained, 
the greater elevation gives a slightly further 
range of view, but not sufficient to compen- 
sate for the fatigue and annoyance of the 
climb. 

Men who have scaled the highest Euro- 
pean peaks, have informed me that the cone 
of Vesuvius, though hardly an hour’s as- 
cent, is the most fatiguing—from the rough- 
ness and insecurity of the foothold in the 
ashes, as they imagined; but the difference 
in the heat and relaxing effect of the cli- 
mate must have a great deal to do with the 
difficulty experienced. 

1 can easily imagine the ascent of the 
mountain being made most unpleasant to 
casual visitors by the dishonesty, laziness 
and obstinacy of some of the guides. Even 
with a knowledge of their extraordinary 
dialect, and choosing my own weather, and 
having everything in my favor, I always 
declared, on returning home from each as- 
cent, that that particular one should be my 
last; and after my third I really believe I 
should have carried out my resolution, had 
it not been for the magnificent eruption 
which burst out shortly after, thus enabling 
me to witness an effect I had long desired 
to see. 

Although no one could tell when the 
eruption would commence, yet the people, 
wise in the signs of the mountain’s labor- 
ings, had prophesied that something un- 
common was about to happen, as for some 
time past the usual streak of smoke that 
issues from the great crater at the apex of 
the cone had become intensified in volume, 
and at night flashes of light could be dis- 
tinctly seen reflected on the lower surface 
of the smoke-cloud, indicating that not far 
from the mouth of the crater there was a 
reservoir of boiling, seething fluid, which, 
every time. a bubble burst, shot forth a 
flame sufficient with its reflection alone to 
light up the adjacent parts of the mountain 
and sky. This continued for a space of 
three months or so, the brilliancy and fre- 
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quency of the flash increasing with thé 
growth of the moon, and dying away as she 
diminished—when all at once, without any 
further warning than what I have endeav- 
ored to describe, there appeared a thin rib- 
bon-like streak of fire, extending from near- 
ly the top of the cone (through the side of 
which it had forced its way) to the bottom. 
Of course all was excMement and commo- 
tion amongst the visitors; and, after allow- 
ing the first rush of tourists to pass, a party 
of us organized a trip for the purpose of 
reaching the point where the lava had burst 
from the mountain, and exploring the 
whole affair, with as much ease to ourselves 
as possible. So, after a good luncheon, off 
we started in two carriages, each drawn by 
three good (for Neapolitan) horses; for 
the ascent is made by a sort of zigzag road, 
parts of which are very steep, and without 
any wall or protection to speak of; so, un- 
less the horses are stanch, one stands a 
very good chance of being jibbed over on 
to the rough lava, and seriously hurt. 
Leaving Naples at two o'clock, we arrived 
safely and in comparative comfort at the 


Obeervatory at half-past four, and afterd 
short rest, started along the ridge of ground » 


that leads from there to the foot of the 
cone; and during our progress we were 
amply rewarded for any trouble we had 
been put to, by the most gorgeous sunset 
I have ever seen. 


By the time we reached the “ Attrio de) | 


Cavallo,” or waitimg-place for horses (fbr 
by riding it is éasier to get a mile fartiier 
on the journey than in 4 catriage), it had 
become quite dark; and the stream of laviy 
which by duy appears 4 stream of sive, 
was blazing away in its sublime brilleatey 
about a quarter of a mile ahead of as. 
Then came the tug of war; td reach tlw 
fiery current it was necessary ctds® this 
quarter of a mile of old Mva—a dilieult 
task by daylight, bat much more 80 by 
night; when the only light was frot® the 
glowing stream of lava above, which sent 
a lorid glare over surrounting objeets, reti- 
dering still datk and deceptive the 
numerous pits arid holes, to which its re- 
flection did not penetrate. The ekler dnes 
of the party deterthined to remain where 
they were, anit wisely too; but five of us 
had made up our minds to reach the brink 
of the lava stream, and have good at 
it. Two of the less vigorous, however, 
soon gave in, and we had to leave them to 
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find their way back to the others as well as 
they could. We had, in fact, determined 
to climb the cone to the fountain-head, as 
it were; but we very soon called a council 
of war and gave up that project, with the 
excuse that there was too much danger of 
the stones thrown up by the big crater fall- 
ing on our heads, though I ‘really believe 
that the almost herculean labor of ascend- 
ing such a rugged precipice was the true 
deterrent; so we determined to make for 
the point at the foot of the cone where the 
stream joined the plain. 

The space to be crossed was certainly not 
more than a quarter of a mile as the crow 
flies, but it seemed never-ending, and took 
us at least an hour and a half to get over it. 
The only description that will convey an 
idea of this bad quarter of a mile is that of 
a good cross-sea, with waves from ten to 
fifteen feet high, suddenly petrified; the 
sides of each wave composed of those large 
cinders known in foundries as clinkers, 
each clinker being nice and loose, so that 
when you stepped on one you might confi- 
dently expect to slip a foot or two, till it 
chanced to fix itself firmly in its neighbors, 
which if it did not happen to do, you slid on 
till the bottom of the descent was reached, 
lucky if you kept your perpendicular, but 
peculiarly unlucky if you did not, as in 
your slide, all the neighboring clinkers 
having been setin motion, if you reached 
the bottom first, they took the greatest 
pleasure in life in falling on the exposed 
portions of your defenceless body. I found 
the best plan was to outwit them by pre- 
tending to go back again directly I felt I 
was in for a good slide; for although by 
struggling back I never reached the point 
I started from, yet I reversed the order of 
things, and letting the clinkers precede me, 
had the satisfaction of falling on them. 

When the bottom of one wave had been 
reached, the side of the next had to be 
climbed—a still more tedious, though not 
so dangerous, operation, giving one an idea 
of the mode of progression experienced on 
a treadmill; as just as one had raised one’s 
head above the crest, the foothold would 
give way, and down to the bottom one 
would go again, with a rather aggravated 
repetition of the sexton-like episode of the 
clinkers. There is a sameness inany quan- 
tity of this mode of proceeding that soon 
becomes irksome, which, joined to the 
rather severe toil, made me heartily rejoice 
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when we had safely reached our goal. 

‘What a sight was there! On the right a 
cascade of living fire from éight hundred’ 
to a thousand feet high—when I say cas- 
cade I use the word as the best I can think 
of, but it was not a cascade in the least, all 
the noise, splash and dash of which was 
absent; the lava descending noiseléssly, 
majestically, with a peculiar serpent-like 
gliding motion, which gave one an idea of - 
resistless inflexible power when used cruel 
ly and revengefully, or, if an absurd simile 
may be used, of a large quantity of treacle 
poured down stairs; on the left, the said 
stream winding away like a calm river, till 
it rounded a corner and was lost to sight. 
Just where we struck the stream, it began 
to slacken speed after pouring down the al- 
most perpendicular side of the cone, and ' 
was gliding along about as fast as one 
could walk—that is, the centre was, for the 
sides had already begun to cool, and con-— 
sequently moved less swiftly. The heat 
was tremendous, and we could only look 
on the molten current for a few seconds at 
close quarters, when we were forced to re- 
tire behind the banks to cool. This was 
easily done, as the lava had sunk for itself 
a regular-channel in the ashes, the banks 
of which rose about six feet above the sur- 
face of the stream, which was about twenty 
feet wide; its depth we could not tell, but 
I should guess it about six feet. Like a 
river, the further from its source the wider 
it became, and, as it cooled, moved more 
and more slowly, until at last it seemed to 
have solidified and stopped entirely, form- 
ing itself in cooling into a rampart of im- 
mense masses of some tons weight, through - 
the chinks of which occasional red-hot 
places could be seen. Suddenly a crash 
would be heard, and the front of the ram- 
patt would roll over, pushed’ from ‘the 
weight from behind, and a fresh front 
would be formed, to be pushed ovér' in its 
turn; and so on, till the lava power behind 
had consed to exert itself, the ces-" 
sation of the eruption. 

After a good examination of this aston- 
ishing sight, and a long rest, we renewed 
our struggle over the lava beds, in the di- 
rection of the Observatory, and after a love- 
ly-walk from the Attrio de] Cavallo to our 
carriages, we descended the mountain in 
safety, and reached our palace considerably 
after midnight, satisfied with our view of 
one of the grandest of Nature’s wonders. — 
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- EVENTFUL JOURNEY. oJ 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


“Now, Violet, I hope you’ll remember 
what I’ve said to you about making ac- 


quaintances, and if any people try to force, 


themselves upon you, I hope you will let 
them see that—’ 

“T am not as green as I look,”’ inter- 
rupted a gay laughing voice, taking up the 
sentence, 

“O, don’t go to filling the child’s head 
with any of your bugbears, Sophy; it’s 
perfectly ridiculous, and I wont have it!’ 

' The last speaker was a broad-shouldered, 
quiet-faced man in the prime of life, with 


clear honest eyes, filled just now with a 


faint look of pride as he glanced toward 
the pleasant east window—at the present 
time a perfect tangle of white, and pink, 
and purple morning-glories—where a dainty 
little figure, looking a thousand times purer 
and fresher than the bright blossoms, stood 
in the soft sunshine. 

“You're the most obstinate man I ever 


did see, Nathan Farnham, and the most ig- 


norant, for one of your years,” responded 
Miss Sophy, with considerable asperity. 
“Tf you had been about the world a little 
more, and seen, as I have, the depravity 
and wickedness of mankind, you wouldn’t 
be so wise in your own conceit,” 

Nobody ever meddled with you, I hope, 
Sophy,” he said, with a faint smile playing 
about the corners of his mouth. — 

Miss Sophy Farnham’s pale face flushed 
angrily, and some biting retort was on her 
lips, when a pleasant-voiced woman, with a 
beautiful child of a year in her arms, called 
softly, opening the eitting-rogm door: 


** Violet, dear, you've forgotten the label 
on your trunk, and there is a package your 


aunt gave you, and your pink cambric I 
ironed last evening.” 

“Sure enough, mamma! what a careless 
girl Iam!’ And throwing down her gloves 
and sunshade, which unfortunately hit, 
and sent spinning under the stoye, Miss 
Sophy’s spectacles, she ran into the sitting- 
room, stopping to give baby Harry a hug 
and half a dozen kisses as he put out his 


dimpled arms to her in passing, and sink- . 


ing on her knees before the small and some- 
what worn and frayed trunk, hurriedly, un- 


locked it, and tried with all her slender 
might toliftthe cover. 

“The. straps, dear, don’t you see?’ in- 
terposed her mother, trying to fold the pink 
cambric with one hand. 

“O, to be sure! I had forgotten all about 
them ;” asoft girlish laugh rippling like.a 
chime of silver bells through the great 
high-ceiled room. 

“Ill be a wonder if you don’t forget 
where you are going, and who you are,” 
exclaimed the sharp voice of Miss Sophy 
from the kitchen. ‘ But then, it’s ‘non-, 
sense’ to try to give such a self-possessed 
young person a little advice and warning,” 
she added, sarcastically, glancing at the 
brother who stood on the broad .thresbold 
of the open backdoor, looking off down 
the long reach of shady orcharding to the 
newly-mown meadow, broidered and over- 
shot with circular cobwebs, which sparkled 
and flashed like burnished silver under the 
morning sunlight. 

“Did you speak to. me, Sophy 2”? start- 
ing, and turning half round, 

“QO, its of no consequence,” she an- 
swered, setting her lips firmly together. 
** But this much I will say, Nathan Farnham, 
I wouldn’t,trust such a light-headed girl as 
Violet, if she was my child,.off in the cars 
and stages, among all sorts of people, if she 
had taken a notion she wanted to 

“Perhaps not; but I am not afraid;.to 
trust. her, and as to all sorts of people,/I 
believe we live in a civilized country, and J 
never heard of a quiet, well-behaved girl’s 
being gobbled up, when she was journey- 
ing from one of our, New England towns 
to another, either iu a train of cars ora 


stagecoach. And 4s for her ‘taking a no- 
tion to go,’ it was not her idea at all, but - 


my own. She has. been a good girl, and 


. done nearly all the work through haying, 
for Harry was sick and kept his mother _ 


tied pretty close to him. She deserves a 
holiday, and she is-going to have one, and 
if anything happens, I'll. risk ve to find 
her way,out of jit,’’ 


Having delivered this Mr. Nae 


than Farnham put on his hat and, went; 
round to the barn. to see if the horse, 
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which was to take Violet te the depot, was 
about ready. 

** Good-by, Vi.,” sang out a round-faced, 
sun-burnt boy of fourteen, putting his 
head in at the door. ‘“ Don’t stand on the 
platform when the cars are in motion, or 
lose your trunk, with mother’s cheese and 
Aunt Sophy’s long-legged socks! atid,” 
lowering his voiee, and looking hurriédly 
over his shoulder, “‘don’t let any of them 
city chaps make you forget Reuben, and 
the eighty-acre farm.”’ 

be ashamed, Ross Farnham!’ Vio- 


let exclaimed, with a pretence of anger, | 


which ended in a laugh. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, striking a tragic at- 
titude, See, the conquering hero comes!’ 

Violet looked through the open window, 
colored, looked slightly vexed, then catch- 
ing up her gloves and sunshade, hurriedly 
kissed her mother and Harry; shook hands 
with Miss Sophy, and drawing her pretty 
blue barege veil over her face to hide the 
foolish tears that would come at this fires 
parting with the dear ones at home, ran 
lightly out. 

“Now do try and be pradent, Violet,” 
Miss Sophy called after her. ‘‘ And don’t 
go to accepting any favors from 
men that: you know nothing about, under 
the plea of ‘ politeness,” it isn’t safe.” 

“Yes, aunty, Pll be very dignified,” Vio- 
let replied, smfling through her tears. 

“ And tell your Uncle Frederic that the 
heéls and toes of those socks are all ran, 
and reckon they’! rather better than 
the slimpsy things ‘he gets at the store.” 

“ And longer, too; aunt,” pit in Hoss; 
saucily. 


A tall thin young mai, very narrow in: 


the shoulders, and very lofig of limb, stood 
by the gate, holding a pretty little sorre! 
mare by the bits. Two brighteyed- chil- 
dren, with flushed: cheeks and windblown 
curls, scranibled out of thé wagon, Kissed 
Violet half a dozen times in a highly dém- 
onstrative manner and then fell back be- 
side their mother, their sunny faces faintly 
shadowed at the sight of the trunk being 
lifted in the wagon, and Violet waiting be- 
side it with a strange soberness on her face. 

Good-by, daughter,” Nathan Farnham 
said, cheerfully, gently lifting her'in his 
arms as he helped her into the wagon. 
“ You will have half an hour in Gorham, 
if thestage is on time, which will give you 
a chance to see that your trunk is siife, 


and to get rested. Reuben will speak to 
the stage-driver to look after you, if you 
would like to have him.” 

“Ono, father, not for the world!” she 
said laughing; “ he is a ‘stsange man,’ and 
hasn’t Aunt Sophy warned me against 
trusting in them? No, Tam not going to 
have any one’s help; you shall see how 
well I can take care of myself, ‘and ‘travel 
on my dignity. 99 

there'll be no trouble,” Mr. Farn- 
ham responded, confidently. “ You will 
get into Portland by three o’clock, or a 
little before. At half past three you leave 


again, reaching Boston before eight o’clock. 


Your uncle will be at the station, and there. 
is no chance for a mistake, that I can see. 
But you had better write a line and have 
your uncle mall it in the morning so that 
we can get it by day after to-morrow. I 
suppose your mother will be anxious.” 
The faititest ghost of a stile flitted 
across Mrs. Fariihain’s face. Of course 
she'would be anxious to hear from her 
daughter, but she knew quite well that be- 
neath his indifferent exterior her husband 


was more anxious than herself abont rae 


let’s 
tarned it 


man-fashion, 


rendéring ‘of temptsa 


inaugurated so long ago by our first father. 
Reubén Everétt took the réitis 
hand and stepped into the Wagon, patting 
his foot riedtly through the plaited flounce 
of Violet’s prétty gdldén-brown poplin, in 
his embarratsiieht. A dull red surged to 
his temples Which was not particularly re- 
~~ by Ross's calling out ax they turned 


honié Kitty atid the Wagon, Rewb., 


if you and Vi. to élope’; alio thé 


cheest and Aunt Sophy’s socks!” 

There Was a littlé chorus’ of good-bys 
floating out on the fresh sunishiny air for a 
monmiént, atid thér a tin in thé road shut 
the house from sight, and brought a heavy 
sudden silence upon them. Reuben invol- 
untarily sat a littlé néarér the side of the 
wagon, and madé quite a show of interest 
in'a field of potatoes, even to the extent of 
blustiing up to the roots of hia hair, as he 
persistently contemplated them. After a 
long silence, and emboldened doubtless by 
the faintest bit of a sob in the neighbor- 
hood of the blue veil, he looked half 
routid and remarked that it was “too all- 
fired bad.” 
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Violet started, accidentally touching the 
hand which he had just extended for the 
whip. The pretty little gloved hand acted 
like a galvanic battery on poor Reuben, 
forcing a confession from him which was 
probably the farthest from his intention 
when he started. 

“T—I daa’t know as you want to hear 
it, Violet,” he stammered, “ but I do like 
you, firstrate, and I wish you’d be think- 
ing about it while you’re gone, and make 
up your mind. I’d let you do just as you 
were a mind to, Violet, I like you so 
well,” he added, with such an honest 
pleading look in his half-averted eyes that 
Violet hadn’t the heart to speak unfavor- 
ably to his hopes. Besides, she wasn’t 
sure but she might like Reuben after a 
while, if she really tried. So she said softly, 
and very soberly for her: 

“*T am only seventeen, and I don’t think 
I know my own heart, yet. There is time 
enough these five years to think about it, 
isn’t there ?” 

“Yes,” said Reuben, rather reluctantly, 

** And so we will wait till I get home, at 
feast. Maybe you will change your mind, 
you know,” a spice of genuine feminine 
coquetry in her tone. 

Only their -arrival at the point Where 


“Violet was to take the stage, which was 


nearly ready for departure, hindered a 
warmer declaration from the somewhat en- 
couraged Reuben. He had only time to 
say, hurriedly: 

“No I shan’t, Violet; and mother ’d like 
it tiptop; she said so.” 

Reuben, with a new feeling of responsi- 
bility and care for Violet’s comfort, saw 
her comfortably ensconced on the back 
seat, her trunk securely strapped behind, 
trying the straps with his own brawny 
hands to make sure, much to the amuse- 
ment of the driver, and ended by enlisting 
the service of that worthy in her interest 
by slipping a fifty cent scrip into his hand. 

“Your sweetheart, I reckon,” said the 

smiling’ Jehu. 
. “Well, kind ’o; perhaps.”” And Reuben 
colored to his ears ; “‘ anyway, you look out 
for her, and you shan’t lose anything by 
it.”” 

The driver nodded understandingly, cast 
a quick sharp glance into the stage at Vio- 
let as he werit past the door, and ten min- 
utes later drove with a great rumble and 
flourish down the long shingly hill, out of 


the sight of one pair, at least, of strained 
longing eyes. 

Arrived at Gorham, the driver, true to 
his trust, took especial charge of Violet, 
escorting her to the ladies’ room, and offer- 
ing to get her ticket and attend to her 
baggage. Violet looked about her uneasily, 
remembering Aunt Sophy’s warning about 
accepting favors from strangers. There 
were half a dozen lady passengers in the 
stage—why shonld she be singled out in 
this way by the driver? Her heart beat 
pretty fast, but she put on a bold front, 
flattering herself that she had quite the 
air of an experienced traveller. 

“Thank you,” she said, ‘1 am accus- 
tomed to doing these things for myself.” 

“ But your fellow, miss, wanted I should 
see—” 

Violet’s.face grew scarlet with vexation 
and mortification, and Reuben’s chances 
fell off ninety-nine per cent. The sly look 


of amusement in the man’s face did not 


“help particularly to set her at ease, either, 


and a vague impression that a gentleman 
standing on the platform outside was no- 
ticing them, served also to annoy and con- 
fuse her. 

“But Ido not desire it, sir,” she: inter- 
rupted, hastily. ‘‘I presume that is suffi- 
cient.”’ 

“O yes, miss, certainly; I only wished 
to do you a favor,” he replied, a little 
shortly, rather piqued at the girl’s inde- 
pendence. And then he walked away, 

Violet felt exceedingly like .crying in 
spite of her “independence ;” but she only 
drew her veil over her face and sat down 
on a corner of a settee to “ rest,” as her fa- 
ther had suggested. All at once it occurred 
to her that she had not seen about her 


‘trunk. She hurried out, but only saw a 
crowd of men talking, and promenading 


the platform. Involuntarily she shrank 
back as a dozen pairs of eyes were levelled 
upon her, but a sense of necessity forced 
itself upon her, and with downcast eyes 
and fluttering heart she ran the terrible 


gauntlet, and found herself at the end of 


the platform before a confused pile of 
trunks, boxes, baskets, valises, carpet-bags, 
etc., which a man was rapidly marking in 
odd cabalistic characters, with a bit of red 
chalk, 

“T wish to get my trunk checked to Port- 
land,” she said, looking anxiously over the 
mass of baggage for it. 
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-“ Yes’m,” the man said, half looking up, 
“ which is it?” 

“T—I think it is one of those, sir,” 
pointing to three trunks setting a little by 
themselves, and as alike as three peas. 

The man strode over half a dozen bundles 
and valises, and caught the first one he 
came to by the ear, jerking it half way 
round. 

“ This one, miss ?”’ 

“Ono! mine has a label on it—‘ Violet 
Farnham, Boston,’ is the address,’’ she re- 
plied, with’ a sudden sinking of the heart 
as she looked in vain fér the dainty little 
label she very well remembered of tying 
on that morning. 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything of 
the kind here,” he said. “Nothing but 
‘Boston’ on the end of each.” 

Vioiet looked about her in distress. “I 


“am quite sure it is one of these,’’ she said. 


“ Very likely your label got untied or 


‘torn off; cannot you identify your trunk 
‘in some other way, madam?” gently inter- 
posed a pleasant cheerful-sounding voice. 


She looked up, too distressed to stand on 
her dignity now, and saw a dark handsome 
man, with a curiously familiar look, But 
the black eyes were soft and pleasant, and 


‘inspired her with new courage. 


“I think—I am sure it is this,” she re- 


plied, feeling reassured by his suggestion, 


and pointing to the middle one. “Yes, 


“hete is the broken strap—I am positive, 


now.” 

The baggage-master drew it out with a 
jerk, checked it, gave her a bit of metal 
with “80” stamped into it, and tossed the 
trunk on top of a pile of baggage marked 
* Boston.’ 

Greatly relieved Violet hurried back, 
procured her ticket, and sat down’ by the 
open window. Nothing more occurred to 
disturb her, till, well under way on her 
journey, a gentleman sitting in front of 


‘her offered her a magazine he had been 
‘reading. Before she had time to think she 


half extended her hand for it, then she 
colored and drew suddenly back. Aunt 
Sophy was right, after all; why wouldn’t 
these strange men let her alone? Perhaps 
they thought she was unsophisticated, and 
didn’t understand their tricks. For the 
first time in her life she felt a little thrill of 
gratitude that she had an Aunt Sophy, the 
corner-stone of whose creed was that men 
were roaring lions, going about seeking 
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whom they might devour; and her con- 


science upbraided her for her own previous 
skepticism, and frequent ridicule of her 
aunt’s favorite dogma. 

** Possibly it gives you the headache to 
read on the train,” the man suggested, 
pleasantly—little dreaming what an ogre 
he was—‘“I don’t approve of it myself, 
though I do it sometimes, it is so dull when 
one is alone, Do you go through, miss, to 
Boston ?” 

Violet bowed stiffly and looked out the 
window. The gentleman asked if she 
would like the window raised. 

**No, she would not,” very distantly, 

“Did she like railroad travel? It was 
terribly tiresome to him, unless he had 
some one to talk to,” laughing pleasantly. 

Violet stole a glance at his face; he cer- 
tainly didn’t look wicked, but just then 
she chanced to remember about the “ wolves. 
in sheep’s clothing” that Aunt Sophy was. 
wont to expatiate upon, and her heart. 
hardened again. She made some sort of 
an indifferent answer, and returned to the 
contemplation of the flying landscape with 


‘renewed zeal. There was an hour perhaps 


of silence, and a feéling of faintness began 
to oppress her, and her head and eyes ached 
wretchedly. Just then, as if the 

tempter had suggested it to him, her tor- 
mentor lifted the cover of a little wicker 


‘basket, and holding it up, displayed the 


crimson cheeks of some exceedingly tempt- 
ing-looking peaches, 

**T always provide my own lunch, ” he 
said, with another pleasant smile, that 
rather shook her faith in his utter de- 
prayity. ‘‘ You look tired, perhaps one of 
these would refresh you;’ at the same 
time helping himself. 

Poor Violet! how sorely tempted she 
was! Her stomach felt so terribly faint— 


for with all her efforts she had been able 


to swallow less than a dozen mouthfuls at. 


‘breakfast, and it was now past two o’clock 


—and she adored peaches, and these were 
such magnificent ones! .But the prim 
straight figure of her aunt rose up before 
her, and her parting warning—“‘it isn’t 
safe,’”’ rang in her ears. But there was. 
something in the genial face that inspired 
confidence, nevertheless, and so she smiled 
faintly as she shook her head. 

““What! don’t like peaches ?’”’ he asked, 
surprised. 

“* My head aches so,” she said, evasively. 
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_“ They might help it,” with a persuasive 
smile, 

But she shook her head so resolutely 
that he turned away, and a moment after 
Violet saw him pass them to two old 
poorly-dressed women across the aisle, 
whose surprise and delight were about 
evenly balanced, as with eager gratitude 
they accepted .of his generosity. She 
looked back at him, and saw a sudden fa- 
miliar something in the smiling face, 
lighted up by a new soft glow as it was, 
that puzzled her strangely. Where had 


‘she seen and known that man, that his 


smile, particularly the look now on his face, 
seemed so pleasantly familiar? But the 
puzzling conjectures were brought to an 
abrupt end by the gentleman’s rising and 
‘going out, and into the next car. It oc- 


‘curred to her then that she had acted very 


ungraciously if she had not been positively 


‘rude, and a little remark she overheard be- 


‘tween the before-mentioned women height- 


‘ened the feeling. 


“Tt’s the only thing I can see pleasant 


‘about travelling,” said one of them, con- 
‘tentedly munching a great golden-hearted 


peach, “the little kindnesses and unex- 
pectéd favors one gets from strangers, It 
makes me feel how akin we all are—His 
children, and one family.’’ 

“There are certainly two ways of look- 


ing ‘at ‘the world,’”’ thought ‘Violet, invol- - 


untarily contrasting the happy look in the 
mild sweet-looking old face ‘beneath the 


‘faded crape bonnet, with her Aunt Sophy’s 
‘sharp distrustful countenance, and more 
‘distrustful words. 
‘head, and the terrible growing faintness, 


Then the pain in her 


made her forget everything else till they 
arrived in Portland. She was dreadfully 
dizzy, and her head went round and round 
when she stood on the platform, feeling 
every moment as if she should go down in 
the eager hurrying crowd, that pushed, and 
jostled, and run to and fro. 

‘*Shall I take your check and see about 
that trunk? I believe it was only checked 
to this city, and I understood you were go- 
ing to Boston.” 

Violet looked up into the face of the 
speaker, and a faint smile of relief crossed 


her own. It was the same gentleman who 


had made the suggestion about her trunk 


‘at the Gorham depot, and the familiar look 


that struck her then was explained now: 
she remembered that it was the same gen- 


tleman she had noticed by the window 
when she was holding that little colloquy 
with the stage-driver. Somehow he did 
not seem like a stranger; besides, the dig- 
nity she had meant to maintain toward 
that fearful class, was fast melting away. 

“Tf you only would,” she said, with a 
grateful look; “I am so dizzy!’ putting 
her hand to her head, 

The gentleman very gently drew her 
hand through his arm and led her into the 
ladies’. room without waiting for permis- 
sion. As she sank down on a sofa, a faint 
feeling of wonder as to what her aunt 
would say if she knew, crossed her mind, 
but she felt too really ill to care very much 
for anything. A lady with two children 


-direeily beside her declared that ‘‘ she was 


too tired to go on; that she should rest, 
have some dinner, and take the six o’clock 
train.”’ 

‘*Hadn’t you better do the same, miss ?”” 
the gentleman asked, bending over Violet 
with a look of genuine pity in the bright 
dark eyes. She was so white, and looked 
so ill and tired, so changed from the bright- 
ness and bloom which had characterized 
her in the morning, that all the’ natural 
masculine element of protectiveness was 
roused in his heart. 

“I wish I could; but it will be very late, 
will it not?’ she asked, hesitatingly. 

“Ten, I believe. But you can travel in 
company with this lady, and I will see you 
on board a hack for the residence of your 
friends, Ten o’clock isn’t late in the city.” 

“‘ Are you going to stop over?” she asked, 
eagerly, more eagerly than she knew. 

think of it—yes.”’ 

“And my baggage—will it make any 
difference ?” 

**O no; I will go and see about it at ence. 
De you conclude to stay?” 

“It will be so much easier for you, if 
you have been sick, riding,” said the lady 
with the children. ‘“‘ Besides, it will be so 
much cooler. I live in the city, and will 
see that you are set down right if you are 
not acquainted.” 

‘Thank you, I shall be so glad!’ And 


_a faint glow crept into the pale cheeks, and 


the soft violet eyes filled with sudden tears, 
She laid back on the sofa and put her 
hands over her face. 

‘*Shall I take off your hat?” asked the 
lady, presently, having performed that office 
for herself and children. ‘‘ Your head 


q 
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will feel better, and you can lie easier.” 

So Violet sat up and the lady slipped off 
the pretty little chip hat with its wreath of 
blue convolvuli, smoothing back the wavy 
gold-brown hair from the throbbing temples 
with her cool soft fingers. 

‘© What lovely hair you have!’ she said, 
pleasantly. 

“OQ, do you think so?” with childlike 
eagerness. ‘“ You see, I don’t like blonde 
hair. I think there is nothing so beautiful 
as black hair and eyes.” 

The lady smiled, casting a quick arch 
glance at the window where the gentleman 
stood who had escorted her in. It was 
evident they, at least, were not strangers, 
for he made a half-deprecatory half-defiant 
gesture in reply to ber look, and quickly 
disappeared. A few moments after a girl 
brought in a waiter with two cups of tea 
and some crackers, and a glass of milk for 
each of the children. Violet grew better 
fast after this, and an hour later sat down 
to a charming dinner with her new friend, 
the two ehildren, and the gentleman who 
‘had, somehow, begun to seem like an old 
acquaintance. -Once or twice a faint sus- 
picion that she wasn’t quite following her 
‘aunt’s instructions crossed her mind, but 
upon the whole she was very much at ease, 
and even went so far as to inquire for her 


unele, and tell them her own name; though 


she did not. do this till she had found the 
gentleman and lady were brother and sis- 
ter, and learned by their conversation that 
they lived on the same street with her 
uncle, and that the gentleman’s name was 
Robert Livingston, and the lady’s Mrs. 
Vincent—Millie, he called her. 

I much doubt if Miss Sophy Farnham 
could have gone to sleep at precisely nine 
o’clock, as she did that night, had she 
‘known that at that moment her niece was 
sitting very quietly and contentedly by the 
side of a “strange man,” and laughing 
and falking as freely as if he was nota hor- 
rible gorgon, whose business in the world 
it was to tear and devour innocent maidens, 


aecording to that lady’s creed. 


The fact was, Violet’s faith in human 
nature had undergone a complete revolu- 


‘tion since she started from home, and in- 


stead of being offended, she was secretly 
delighted at the polite attentions of this 
Mr. Robert Livingston, and felt a curious 
little thrill of satisfaction when he told 


her he was a frequent visitor at her uncle’s, 


“T hope you are not sorry to hear it, 
Miss Farnham,’ he said, looking up sud- 
denly in her face, “for I must confess I 
am very desirous of making your acquaint- 
ance. You know we are strangers, now, in 
the eyes of society.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ Violet said, faintly, a sudden 
color in her cheeks, and a vague feeling in 
her heart that she hadn’t been, to use Aunt 
Sophy’s phrase, exactly ‘‘ prudent.”’ 

*T shall take an early opportunity to go 
through the prescribed formality, unless 
you forbid it,” he added, with another 
quick glance which sent the blood to her 
forehead, though she answered, quietly: 

“You have been very kind—you and 
your sister. I hope to see you both, very 
often.”’ 

Violet prided herself that even Aunt 
Sophy would approve of that answer, and 
felt more satisfied with herself than she 
had for the last hour. 


: The train came in promptly on time, and 
-Mr. Vincent was at the depot waiting for 


his wife, rightly concluding why. she had 
not come in on the earlier train. But here 
arose a new trouble. He had come down 
with @ single buggy, and his wife and chil- 
dren took up all the reom. 

“ You can go up to Mr, Farnham’s with 
his niece, Robert,” Mrs. Vincent said, as 
she got into the carriage, 

“ Yes, but you promised to go, . 
and I shan’t let you break your word,” he 
said, laughing; then he spoke a word or 
two in his sister’s ear, when she instantly 
sprang out, and putting her arm through 
Violet’s led the way to the hack, whereon 


the trunk was already safely secured. 


There was no other reference or explana- 
tion made, but Violet understood the deli- 
cacy and gentlemanly deference to her 
feelings manifested in the act, and blessed 
him in her heart for it. ; 

Arrived at her uncle’s residence a new 
surprise awaited her, for, in the pleasant- 
faced gentleman who came out on the steps 
to meet her, and whom Mrs, Vincent ad- 
dressed as ‘“‘ Mr. Farnham,” she discovered 
her travelling companion of the forenoon, 
the stranger whose advances she had so 
persistently repelled. 

“ Soph. herself couldn’t go beyond that!’ 
Mr. Farnham cried, laughing uproarously, 
as be led Violet into the parlor. Has that 


very careful old girl been giving you lessons 
in decorum ?” my dear, he asked. 


| 
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* Now, Fred, just stop yourteasing. Vio- 
let is tired enough already,” her Aunt 
Clara said, taking off her hat and kissing 
her affectionately. 

“But Vi., you didn’t think I should kid- 
nap you if you took one of those peaches, 
did you?” he asked, laughing again. “TI 
have been telling wife about it since I got 
home, and she said I had no business to 
always be trying to force myself upon peo- 
ple in the way I do, and that she was glad 
I got snubbed. But why didn’t Nathan 
write you were coming, child ?” 

“Papa wrote several days ago, Uncle 
Frederic, and I supposed the way was all 
prepared, but such an eventful journey as 
I have had!’ And laughing and blushing, 
Violet repeated the story of the day’s 


mishaps. 

“ Ah! and so you fell in with Rob. Liy- 
ingston?’”’ interrupted her uncle. “It 
somehow strikes me, young woman, that 
you didn’t bluff him off quite as shortly as 
you did me. Now own up, thatif I had 
been young and good-looking, you would 
have let me open the window for you, when 
you were just ready to faint away, as any- 
body could see, even if they hadn’t fine 
eyes, like young Livingston.” 

“But I really did take quite a fancy to 
you, uncle,” Violet responded, laughing; 
“but you don’t know what volumes of ad- 
vice and warning aunty gave me concern- 
ing ‘strange men,’ before 1 left home.” 

‘*T guess none of them ever troubled her, 


"or ever will,” he laughed. ‘“ How is she, 


as charming as ever?” 

“ Frederic ?’ remonstrated his wife. 

**And that reminds me,” said Violet, 
“aunty sent you three pairs of socks, 
which she particularly charged mé to tell 
you were run, ‘ both heels and toes.’ Aud, 9 
hesitating a little, “mamma sent you one 
of her new cheeses.” 

“ Hurrah !—God bless the little woman! 
As patient, and gentle, and sweet-voiced as 
ever, I’ll warrant, despite that thorn in tlie 
flesh, our estimable half-sister, the immac- 
ulate Sophy. I’ve always beén more than 
half in love with my brother Nathan’s wife. 
And you look like her, my little girl; I won- 
der I didn’t know you,” he said, laying bis 
hand on the pretty chestnut hair. 

** But I was not at home when you were 
there last, you remember, uncle, and it is 
nine years since you saw me. But wait a 


moment while I bring you your presents. 
I was rather ashamed to bring the cheese, 
and Ross made all manner of sport of it, 
but father insisted ; he said you would like 
one of Ruthie’s cheeses.” 

Violet slipped quickly into the hall, and 
kneeling down, tried to fit the key she took 
from her pocket into the lock. It resisted 
for a moment, then yielded, though it 
turned very hard. Heruncle came out and 
unbuckled the straps. 

“ They lie right on top, for I put them 
in last,” she said, as she threw back the lid. 
*O uncle, what shall I do?’ she cried 
sharply, the color fading suddenly out of 
her face. 

“What is it now, little one?’ her uncle 
asked, gently, thinking to himself that the 
* presents” had been left out some way. 
Then coming nearer and glancing into the 
trunk he broke into a quick laugh. 

“O Violet! what would your respected 
aunt say to that?” he cried, with a look of 
mock horror. ‘A gentleman’s boots, dress- 
ing-gown and shaving apparatus?’ And 
Mr. Frederic Farnham, who thoroughly 
appreciated the ludicrous side of a thing, 
laughed immoderately. 

Poor Violet! this was the one straw too 
much. She thought of her new grenadine, 
with its infinitude of ruffling and draping, 
the first dress she had ever had made bya 
“fashionable” dressmaker, and which 
even her aunt had admitted to be becoming, 
and the tears sprang to her eyes despite all 
her efforts to keep them back. And then 
the pretty pink cambric, which her father 
had christened “ morning-glory,” and all 
the dainty little collars and ruffles, and 
bows which belong to a woman’s wardrobe ; 
her pretty dressing-case, which Ross ‘had 
bought her out of his own spending money 
—no small thing, for a farmer’s boy doesn’t 
get'a very great surplus of that sort of thing 
—not to mention the daintily-trimmed un- 
der-clothing, over which she had spent so 
much time; and a feeling of irreparable 
loss and desolation swept over her, and, 
though she struggled bravely against it, she 
broke down utterly and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

“Come, come Vi.; don’t take it to heart 
80, it’s only a mistake, and I’ll straighten 
it out to-morrow. I dare say he feels as 
bad about it as you, whoever he may be,’’ 
Mr. Farnham said, cheerfully. 


But Violet would not be comforted, and 
the bare thought of the owner of the boots 
and dressing-gown resting his profane gaze 
on the contents of her trunk sent the indig- 
nant blood to her face, and set her as near- 
ly into hysterics as it is possible for a young 
healthy girl to be; and Mrs. Farnham car- 
ried her almost by main force to her cham- 
ber, made her swallow a good dose of vale- 
rian and go to bed, where, like an exhaust- 
ed child, she soon sobbed herself tosleep. 
And this was her first night in the city, of 
which she had had such. pleasant antici- 
pations! 

The morning found things more hopeful. 
Mr. Farnham had found a book in the 
trunk with ‘‘ Frank Burnett, Cedar Street,”’ 


onthe fly-leaf, and had already sent round 


to see if a person of that name lived there, 
and if he had in his possession a trunk an- 
swering the general description of Violet’s, 


when that young lady came down to the 


sitting-room, Just as this moment a hack 


stopped at the door, and to Violet’s embar- 


rassment Mr, ,Livingston, her trayelling 


companion of the previous. day, and ap- 


other gentleman, alighted, and then the 


driver sprang dowa, and in a moment more, 


she saw him bringing a trunk—her trunk, 


she knew, by. the white label fluttering . 
from @ bit of blue ribbon at the side. 


uncle !—O, I am.so glad’ she cried, 
running through the hall and unfastening 
the door with her own hands, greatly to the 
disgust of the servant-girl who was making 
hurried and frantic efforts to pin on her 
chignon; having discovered by peeping 
through the blind, that there were three 
young gentlemen at the door. . 

Violet’s own good sense suggested the 
impropriety, however, and she fell back, 
blushing and confused, but with a very ra- 
diant face, nevertheless—at least one of the 
party thought so. 

Mr. Farnham came out, introductions 
and explanations followed, and the trunks 
were duly exchanged, and the gentlemen 


took their leave. It seemed that young 


Burnett, who had travelled with her from 
Gorham, had noticed her in company with 
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Livingston and his sister, whom he knew 
by sight, and supposed her their guest or 
relative. As soon as he tried to unstrap 


his trunk he discovered it was not his, for 


the strap which caught and resisted for an 
instant, slipped, and a dainty little label 
tied with blue ribbon fell from under it. 

“IT knew at once it was some young lady’s 
by that,”’ he said, laughing. . ‘‘ Gentlemen 
use more prosaic materials.’”? And Violet 
blushed, and made an inward vow never to 
use another bit of blue ribbon as long as 
she lived. 

He had not cmeuad the trunk at all, and 


feeling very sure it belonged to the young 


lady he had seen with Livingston, had driy- 
en round early with it, and so found out 
the facts in the case as above recorded. 
Robert Livingston and his sister called a 
few days afterward in the most. approved 
conventional style, and etiquette . being 
thus appeased, they—or at least the gentle- 
men, continued to call with the most 
praise worthy regularity, the result of which 
I leave the reader to infer, as I djd, from a 
little conversation I chanced, quite acciden- 
tally, to overhear just before Christmas, as 
I was going into the backdoor of Nathan 
Farnham’s great sunshiny kitchen, | .. 
“If you want my opinion ”—I had no 


difficulty in recognizing Miss Sophy’s sharp 
_voice—“ though of course you don’t, it is 


that you’d better tie that child to the bed- 
post, than to be fixin’ her up to be married. 
Married indeed! A mere baby, and ‘it all 
comes of her goin’ to Boston alone; formy 
part I didn’t expect anything better.” ,_ 

say, aunty, why don’t you go ?”’ called 
the irrepressible Ross from some unseen 
corner. 

Ross—Ross!” Mrs. Farnham exclaimed 
reprovingly, while Violet, with just the 
loveliest color coming and going in her 
cheeks, beckoned me into the “spare 
room” to see the beautiful trousseau Uncle 
Frederic had senther from the city. Of 
course I was charmed—what woman doesn’t 
like to see a wedding trousseau, I would 
like to know. 


| 
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NOISY BROWN. 
A TALE OF JERSEY FLAT, CALIFORNIA. 
BY JOHN CLERKE. 


Ter-r-rip-te-rattlety-ba-a-ang! 

The noise was almost enough to wake 
the dead, as a large stick of wood, launched 
by Noisy Brown’s sturdy arm, fell and re- 
bounded upon the roof of old Tom Mellen’s 
house; but it was accompanied with a 
shout that seemed to combine the roar of 
an angry hurricane with the reverberation 
of thunder: 

“Wake up there, you lazy devils, and 
come along! We ought to have started up 
the creek an hour ago.” 

While Noisy Brown was looking around 
for another stick to hurl upon the roof, the 
door suddenly opened, and a beautiful 
young face, in which surprise, terror and 
‘curiosity were blended, looked out upon 
‘him in speechless wonderment. 

Brown was no less surprised than the 
owner of the face. He paused, looked for 
a moment upon the fair apparition, and 
at length stammered out: 

“ Excuse me, miss—I—I beg your pardon. 
I didn’t know there was any one here but 
Tem Mellen and Jake Campton. I’m 
afraid, miss, I’ve frightened you.” 

It was a difficult matter, for him to bring 
that thunderous voice of his to such a 
pitch as he wished, in speaking to the young 
lady; but he succeeded so well in his ef- 
fort to “roar her gently,” that she was re- 
assured, and betrayed some little amuse- 
ment in her smile as she answered him, in 
a voice he thought the softest and sweetest, 
except his mother’s, he had ever heard: 

“* My father has gone to the store to make 
some purchases. We arrived—my mother 
and I—quite unexpectedly to him, yester- 
day evening. He spoke of expecting a visit 
this morning from—a—Mr. Brown, and I 
suppose you are the gentleman, Will you 
walk in until he returns ?” 

“Well,” said Brown, making ludicrous 
attempts to modulate his voice so as to ren- 
der it acceptable to the ear of a lady—and 
such a young lady!—*‘I guess you'll have 
to excuse me, Miss Mellen—I thank you, 
though, all the same, for the honor you do 
me. But Tom—that is, Mr. Mellen, and 


I were going up the creek this morning, to 
look at a quartz ledge, and I guess he wont 


“be ready to go to-day. Tell him I called, 


if you please, and I’ll see him again ina 
day or two.”? 

And, bowing and scraping rather confus- 
edly, he backed out of the presence which 
seemed too angelic for him to intrude upon, 
although he had no sooner got out of her 
sight than he cursed the inopportune and 
altogether unwonted bashfulness which 
had prevented him from feasting his eyes 
upon her rare beauty, and delighting his 
ears with the silvery tones of her voice. 
He had never before been so abashed in 
tlie presence of man or woman; and what 
was there, he asked himself, in that slight 
young girl that should cause his tongue to 
halt, and his knees to tremble, and his 
heart to palpitate as they had never done 
before, not even when he bet a thousand 
ounces on ace high, and Ned Somers called 
him and raked down his bottom dollar? 
Yet there was an undefinable something 
about her—he could not deny it to himself 
—that made a coward of him the first time 


‘he saw her. 


“*If Lhad only known she was there,” 
he soliloquized, “‘ or if I had only, just for 
once in my life, gone up to the house ina 
decent sort of a way, and knocked at the 
door like a gentleman, I might have faced 
her without backing down; but after I'd 
played all those noisy tricks, and frightened 
her half out of her wits, I felt like a fool, 
and I suppose she’s just willing to bet I am 
one. I noticed that when she got over her 
fright a little, she smiled just as if she 
would have liked to laugh in my face, and 
she probably would have done so, if she’d 
no more mannersthan Ihave. But, pshaw! 
what’s the use of talking? There’s thou- 
sands of women in the world, and I guess 
it wont make any difference to me what 
one of them thinks of me.” 

Yet he could not help feeling mortified, 
on account of his unlucky contretemps. It 
was the first time in many years he had 
felt ashamed for any of his actions, though 
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sooth to say this was one of the most iano- 
cent of them. He was a wild youth; and 
though a thoroughly good-hearted fellow,” 
as the popular phrase goes, his conduct 
would by no means tally with the Moral 
Law. It would be difficult to point to the 
precept in that law which he had not re- 
morselessly and wantonly violated many 
mes, except the one which forbids the 
pearing of false witness. I don’t think 
wn ever told a deliberate lie in his life. 


‘Yet I don’t mean to leaye it to be inferred, 


that he would deliberately murder or steal. 


_He had, however, no scruples whatever 


bout plundering friend or foe, at.a “friend- 
dy game of cards” with advantages, and 
his estimate of the value of human life was 
g¢ low, that he was already credited. with 
several “ justifiable homicides,” although 
he was a mere youth——not more, judging 
from his appearance, than twenty-two or 
twenty-three yearsold. There was, indeed, 


onsiderable terror associated with his 


name, and a good deal of respect showrr to 
his person—not that he was by any means 
exacting, or disposed to play the bully, or 
in any way quarrelsome; but he had the 
bone gnd brawnof a young Hercules, a 
nerve that never flinched in the direst ex- 
tremity, and a yoice the tones of which 
were calculated to inspire dread, eyen in 
those who had become accustomed to them. 
‘It was in very deed an awful voice. 1 was 
about to call it stentorian; but Stentor 
would have been struck dumb had he heard 
it but once. Besides,*he had an uncon- 
querable predilection for making a noise 
on all occasions and by any means, so that 
he had aeguired the. sobriquet of ‘‘ Noisy 
Brown,” . by which he was commonly 
known throughout the mining town of 
Jersey Fiat, where he had his domicile, and 
employed himself in gambling, prospecting 
occasionally, speculating in mining proper- 
ty, and making a noise for the purpose of 
waking up his fellow-townsmen—an occu- 
pation which he pursued with more dili- 
gence than any other, and in which he was 
highly successful. 

. When old Tom Mellen returned home 
that morning, ‘his pretty daughter was 
ready to give him a gleeful account of his 
visitor. “Such a big noisy fellow, but so 
bashful! I declare, I thought he would 
sink into the ground when he saw me; and 
he blushed ! O my, how he blushed. . And 
when I asked him to come in and sit down 
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until you came, he looked as if I had just 
read his death sentence. I was frightened 
enough at the noise he made before he saw 
me, and if you hadn’t given me warning 
Deforehand, I don’t know what I should 
haye done; but I’m sure if I had been as 
badly scared as he was, I should never have 
ventured to open the door.’’ And the 
young lady laughed until the tears came in 
her eyes. 

“ Why, Gertie,” said her father, “ you 
must be mistaken. Noisy Brown never 
shrank from any living thing—not when 
there was seven to one, and all with their 
revolvers drawn; and as to women, Lord 
bless you, he’s used enough to them. Ill 
just bet my last red there aint many women 


_in the camp, or in California, neither, that 


can make him blush, nora man that can 
‘make him turn pale. He’s grit any way 


-youtake him. I guess it couldn’t have 


been him, if he acted as you say he did.” 
“*O, it must have been him, father, un- 
less you have two Noisy Browns in town. 
He was the noisiest man I éver saw. I 
thought he would bring the ben down 


about our ears, with throwi ng big sticks 
on the roof, and his voice—well, his voice 
does beat all. I thought there was a 


thunder-storm when Lfirst heard it. When 
he began to speak to me, he tried to lower 


‘it; but still it sounded like the muttering 


of distant thunder. I should like to hear 
him whisper, just once. I fancy it would 
sound like the “ rushing mighty wind ” we 
read of in the Good Book. And then he 
said his name was Brown. If your Cali- 
fornia desperadoes are like him, father, I 
believe I could easily subdue them all.’’ 
Old Tom Mellen looked for a moment at 
his child, and a thought by no means sin- 
gular came into his mind. Gertie was a 
remarkably handsome girl—he could see 
that for himself, if he was her father; and 
she was at an age—eighteen—most likely 
to attract and to be attracted by the oppo- 
site sex. Whatif she should unwittingly 
subdue this wild fellow, and be in tarn 
subdued by him, The thought was not a 
pleasant one. He liked Noisy Brown well 
enough in his way, as an occasional com- 
panion; he liked his noisy pranks and 
rough jokes, and admired him for his phys- 
ical strength and courage; but to entrust 
the tender flower of his domestic garden to 
the rude keeping of such a wild, reckless, 
and, even in that chaotic community, 
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almost disreputable man—no, hé would 
never suffer it. 

“Take care, Gertie,” said he, “ who you 
try to subdue. If I was a young woman I'd 
rather undertake to tame 4 catamount than 
such a fellow as he is; it would be a good 
deal safer, and more satisfactory after it 
was done. He’sa rough boy, Noisy Brown 
is; and though I want you to treat him 
civilly, when you happen to meet him, I’d 
rather you wouldn’t get much acquainted 
with him.” 

“Why, father,” said Gertie, “if he’s so 
bad as you represent him, why do you go 
with him ?”’ 

“TI didn’t say he was exactly bad, Gertie ; 
but what little good is in him is of the kind 
that it isn’t worth a woman’s while to cul- 
tivate. Noisy Brown’s good enough in his 
place; but that place aint close alongside 
of such a girl as you are.” 

Gertie did not reply, but went about some 
domestic occupation, pondering the dis- 
tinction which made an intimate compan- 
ion of her father’s an ufifit associate for 
her, Her mother could not solve her 
doubts, because she, too, was in ignorance 
of Brown’s true character. The conse- 
quence was that Gertie’s curiosity was 
piqued, and she longed for an opportunity 
to observe the man-monster moré close 
in order to discover, if possible, his ban 
tionable points. 

Old Tom Mellen liad great respect for 
Noisy Brown’s judgment concerning quartz, 
~~. he was determindé to have his opinion 

of a ledge which he had locatéd up Bear 
Creek, only two or thréé mflésdistaiit from 
the town. Accordingly, as a¥ He had 
got his wife and daughter comfortably fixed, 
he appointed another day to vidit the ledge, 
and it was arranged that Brown shodld ¢all 
for him as before: 

“Only,’ said the old féllow, with a 
chuekle, “don’t frighten the wonién folks 
as you did the last time. They haint got 
over it yet.” 

Brown blushed to the roots of bis bair. 
Since that unlucky miorniig, when his 
nervé desérted Hint for the first time in the 
face of a haman bétng, hé had become re- 
miirkably silent and décorous in his con- 
duct. His chumis noti¢ed it, and attributed 
it td some physical ailment. It was simply 
ufinsual thoughtfulness. He was not in 
love: Had he never Gertie Mellen 
again, hé would not been troubled 
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longing, as when he had missed some of 
his favorite diversions, But the sight of 
her, and the truth which dawned upon him 
in her presence, that she was superior to 
any woman he had seen for years, and so 
immaesurably superior to him that it would 
seem almost hopeless to attempt to span 
the gulf between them, had set him to 
thinking of the past, the present and the 
future—of what had been, when he was a 
promising youth, the hope and pride of his 
parents; of what he was now, and how de- 
graded, even in his own eyes, was the con- 
dition to which he had fallen; of what he 
might yet be, should he rouse himself and 
strive to become what he believed nature 
intended him for. His thoughts of the. 
future were shaped with some reference to 
Gertie, but as a representative girl of a 
class from which he had ousted himself by. 
his own acts, He associated, it is true, 
with young women who were considered 
respectable; but he, knowing that they 
knew his character, could not respect them 
when they his attentions. He 
would not how, if he could, thrust himself 
into the society of one so far above him 
that he should constantly feel despicable 
in her presence ; but he would fit himself. 
for such companionship, and: then seek it. 
Soran his thoughts. Perhaps their current 
would soon have returned into their wonted. 
channel, and he would have forgotten that; 
had ever aspired to any higher social 
nding, but for the course of events; 

which drew him along with them and 

i his destiny. 

tie Mellen insisted upon accompany- 
woh her father on his visit to the quarts 
ledge. She wasa robust girl, notwithstand- 
ing her beauty, and could bear as much 

as most of the sterner sex. She had 
heard much of quartz ledges, and had seen 
specimens from them, and she wanted to 
see how a ledge looked lying on or in the 
ground, she didn’t altogether comprehend 
which. Her father could make no serious 
objection to her wish, and the trifling ones 
he raised were easily overruled. She was 
réady at the appointed time, and accom- 
panied the party. 

Noisy Brown’s diffidence returned when 
he fuund himself in Gertie’s society. He 
kept at a respectful distance from her and 
her father, spoke only when addressed, and 
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took much pains to modulate that terrible 
voice, which, in spite of his efforts, re- 

mained irrepressibly boisterous. He had 
never appeared to worse advantage, and 
he was painfully conscious of the fact. It 
required all his courage to keep him from 
breaking down and making a ninny of him- 
self. And yet he was not in love; he was 
only afflicted with a painful self-conscious- 


ness—a sense of demerit which separated, 


him immeasurably from such womanly ex- 
cellence as he had the distressful pleasure 
of contemplating so nearly for the first time 
since he could appreciate such a thing; for 
he ‘had come very young to California, and 
liad grown up under the very worst social 
auspices, and amid the most vicious sur- 
roundings; by which, however, his moral 
sense had been warped, not altogether 
stifled. He looked afar off upon the lithe 
energy and grace of Gertie’s movements, 
while his ear drankin the tones of her 
musical voice, with a feeling akin to that 
with which a Peri may be supposed to look 
upon an angel of light, not with envy, but 
with an unutterable longing. 


To reach the ledge the examination of 


which was the object of their expedition, it 
was necessary to cross Bear Creek; and 
that stream was now considerably swollen, 
from the melting of the snow in the moun- 
tains. On the trail by which they proceed- 
ed there was, however, alog thrown across 
the creek, large enough fora person with 
tolerably steady nerves to “cross upon. 
When they came to this, Brown fifst passed 
over upon it to make sure of its safety, and 
then Gertie and her father started across. 


The log had never been properly 


smoothed; and when they had proceeded 
about half way, Mellen’s foot struck a pio- 


jeéting knot; he lost his balance, and the | 
next moment he and’ Gertie were precipi- 


tated into the raging torrent. ' 


To throw off his coat and plunge into the 
creek was the work of an instant with 


Noisy Brown. Athletic in all respects, he 
was a strong swimmer, atid he made the 
most of his strength and skill. He paid 
little ‘attention to old Mellen, who was 


struggling bravely, but swam directly for 
Gertie. He soon succeeded in reaching © 


her, and in getting her to the bank, at the 
same moment that her father, with the 
help of some overhanging branches, 
emérged from the water. The bank, at the 


point reached by Brown, was precipitous, 


and he could not land his charge without 
assistance. This was soon rendered by old 
Mellen, and Gertie placed on dry land; he 
fell backwards, striking his head against a 
projecting rock, and then rolled into the 
water. 

Old Mellen immediately rushed.to the 
rescue, and Gertie, who, though almost 
strangled, had not lost consciousness, has- 
tened along the bank to give such assist- 
ance as she might to the man who had saved 
her life at such peril to his own. Fortune 
befriended their efforts. A low-hanging 
limb caught the clothes of Brown as he 
drifted helplessly along, and, with a great 
deal of effort, he was brought upon the 
bank. But it was found impossible to 
arouse him. He was severely stunned by 
his fall, and an examination revealed the 
fact that his skull was slightly fractured. 
They could not remove him unaided, and 
accordingly Mellen hastened to town for 
assistance, while Gertie watched by his 
side. Within two hours Mellen returned 
with a surgeon and other assistants. It 
was thought best to remove the injuretl 
man at once to town; and, a litter having 
been prepared, he was placed upon it, and 
borne by four strong men to the place of 
his residence, where he was provided with 
all necessary surgical attention. 

‘It was long before he was restored to 
even partial consciousness. For days he 
lay in a stupor, the powerful frame para- 
lyzed, the strident voice hushed, the strong 
will dormant. It was the opinion of the 
surgeons that he would never recover. At 
last, however, he showed signs of return- 
ing consciousness. He opened his eyes, 
and, looking around upon the attendants, 
inquired, in a tone so altered and broken 
that it was scarcely recognized : 

“Where Isshe safe?” . 

“Hush! said Gertie, coming forward. 
“I am safe; but you are very sick, and you 
must keep quiet.” 

She had insisted upon devoting a large 
share of her time to attending on him; 
and, although her parents objected because 
* people would talk so, you know, dear,” 
she exercised the inalienable prerogative of 
beauty, and had her own way. She had 
visited him daily, and spent much time in 
anxious watching by his bedside, Grati- 
tude alone impelled her to this; he had so. | 
nearly sacrificed his own life in saving hers, 
and she could do no less for him. If he 
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had escaped injury, and had demanded her 
hand as the price of the succor he had ren- 


déred her she would’ probably have rejected 


him; for she was very soon enlightened 


concernhig his character and course of life, 


and she felt that, however deeply she might 
be indebted to such aman, she could never 


lové him, nor consent to unite her fate 


with his. But he-was suffering for her 
sake, and inclination as well as duty 
prompted her to render him such service as 


she modestly might, in return for his gen-" 


erous self-sacrifice. Little she cared though 


the gossips of Jersey Flat misconstrued’ 


her motives, and asserted that shé was pas- 
sionately in love with Noisy Brown, and 
would be heart-broken if he should not re- 
cover, When such a possibility was hinted 
te her, she tossed her sunny ringlets saucily 
as she answered : 

“Nonsense! The idea of my being in 


love with such a man! And‘ yet,”—her 
blue eyes filled with’ moisture—“I should 
feel very sorry—I should grieve deeply if 


he were to die on my account.” 


‘Brown lay and watched her, as she stood 

there and arranged his pillow, and smoothed © 
his bed-clothés, and bathed his’ feverish 
forehead, and held to his lips the vessel of 


drink the doctor had ordered for him}; and 


the fancy stole across his still benumbed ' 


senses that he should like to lie there al- 


ways to be ministered to by such an angel. 


Fever and pain seemed to vanish at her 


gentle touch, and the tones of her voice - 


soothed him as once did the tones of his 


mother’s voice in the’ blissful‘ long ago, ' 
when he was a happy and innocent child. ° 
And wien she had gone away, he closed . 


his eyes and followed her in his fancy; and 
he seémed to wander with her through 
pleasant fields, and green forests, and flow- 
er-clad arbors, listening to her low sweet 
voice, and filled with unspeakable joy and 
happiness; and from this pure and blissful 


revery he glided far away into the land’ of w 


dreams. 
When the morning dawned ‘he awoke, 


and waited for her coming with an intense - 


longing. He was impatient of attention 
from other hands than hers; and when 
asked if he would take this thing of that, 
which had been prepared for him, or if he 
wished for anything, he returned an al- 
most petulant negative, and inquired for 


Miss Mellen. He would accept tiefther 


medicine nor refreshment until she came. 
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He was ovldeniiy falling—it not already 
fallen—in love. 

‘She came eatly. She was not one to 
neglect a duty, even for a brief hour. She 
expected ‘he would awake early, and she 
wished to'see that he lacked no attention. 
She felt a deep interest ‘in his recovery ; 
and now that he gave evidence of improve- 
ment, she determined that nothing should 
be left undone on her part to forward his 
convalescence. After that, of course, she 
would, while cherishing the sentiments of 
gratitude and friendship toward him, place 
and keep him at such a respectful distance 
from her that the tongue of’ scandal could 
never wag concerning her intimacy in his 
sick room. He, she felt assured, was too 
chivalrous to presume upon anything that 
had occurred to force attentions upon her 
which he must know would be distasteful 
to her. 

His eyes brightened as she entered the 
room, and something very like a smile 
passed over his countenance. 

“Are you ‘better this morning, Mr. 
Brown ?” she inquired, softly, bending over 
his pillow with a ‘look of interest in her 
tender blue eyes that thrilled him with new 
and strange emotions, 

“Yes,” he answered, in the ghost of his 
“wuch better since you have 
co! 

She did not know whether he was in 
earnest, or only intended a compliment. 
She asked him again: 

“ Have you eaten anything this moth- 
ing?” 

“No,” he answered ; “T could not eat 

anything. But Iwill new, if you wish me * 
to. 

There was no mistaking the look in those 
large eager eyes. Gertie read his thoughts. ~ 
Her cheeks flushed, and retained their 
crimsou hue for some time. She repeated 
the doctor’s admonition: of sileticé, lest he 
should say something to her yet more - 
pointed than he ‘had hitherto done; but 
she betrayed no other sign of efilighten- - 
ment.’ ‘She brought him the dish of light * 
food that had been ordered for his break- 
favt, ‘and him’ with her® ow? “and. 
After he had ‘éaten enough, shé arranged 
his rodim, ‘and smoothed his bed, and ‘then 
said to him, kindly: 

“Mr. Brown, you are so much better 
now, that you will not need my services so ° 


much as formerly. 1 shall come to see you 
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but now that yon out of danger your 
nurse will cient care of you, and 
your friends wil furnish you ‘company 
enough. ye sorry that I have not been 
of more service to you, for I am deeply 
sensible that to you Lowe the preservation 
of my life; and I trust I will never fail in 
gratitude and friendship toward you.’? 

He Talend, his eyes. appealingly to her 
face. ‘‘ Forgive me, Miss Mellen,” said he, 
“ for my rashness; but in defiance of the 
doctor’s orders, I must say what I have to 
say. You know what I am; and I know 
as well as you do the gulf that se; 
us. I know, be than you can know, 
how unworthy I am—how presumptuous 
the hope that I may win your love. I do 


not ask you for it now. I only beg that 


you will give me the sunshine of your pres- 
ence, without which I feel that the doctor's 
skill will be useless to me. Allow me some 
hope, however faint it may be, for thé fu- 
ture, Iam. young enough to retrieve the 
past, if only my life is now s ; and I 
have capabilities that I have espised until 
this moment. Son barf not crush out my 
hopes and my life toget er?” 

He. spoke feebly and slowly. Gertie lis- 
tened with averted e and crimsoned 
cheeks. She felt his avowal; 
she could not be angry, or assume to be 

the man who had saved her life, and 

in doing ‘so had brought himself 86 near 
death’s door. She felt inexpressible sor- 
row for him, because she believed he spoke 
sincerely, and because she believed it im- 
possible for her ever to love him, She hes- 
itated a moment before she answeréd him ; 
and then, frankly laying her hand upon 
his, she said: 

“T will not leave you, Mr. Bro 
long as you have need of me; cee Res 
it seems so necessary to you, I will not tell 
you not to hope.” 

A grateful smile played over the invalid’s 
features, and he said no more at that time. 
But his eyes constantly sought Gertie, who, 
true to her promise, remained with him 
the greater part of every day. His recoy- 
ery was slow, for the shock to his nervous 
system had been a severe one, and would 
have killed outright a less vigorous man; 
but he eseaped the perils of fever, whieh is 
apt to supervene in eases of severe cere- 
bral concussion, and, although much pros- 
trated, gradually gained in strength. 
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olanbale. until you aré able to. sit up; 


Gertie, brought, some, of her favorite 
books to read to. we occasionally. Tam 
sorry to say that ‘neither “‘Baxter’s Call,” 
nor “ Alleine’s Alarm,” nor any other of 
those cheerful and inspiring volumes with 
which rigidly righteous people are wont to 
comfort the souls of sick sinners, was 
among the number. It is true that she 
read her. Bible occasionally, and said her 
prayers, regularly, and since the accident 
which had so nearly ended Noisy Brown’s 
boisterous. career forever, punctually re- 
membered him and also his sins in her ori- 
sons; but she was, after all, but a frivolous 
girl, and was sensible of no “ mission” to 
carry tracts and administer pious exhorta- 
tions to her charge, She preferred, in- 
stead, to stifle his conscience and harden 
his heart by means of such paltry vanities 
as Irving’s Sketch Book, and magaziue lit- 
erature. But she did not probably know 
any better. The spirit of the Gospel was 
then very thinly diffused over Jersey Flat, 
where the solitary minister was obliged to 
deliver his Sunday sermons from the top of 
a faro table in a public gambling-room, and 
depend on the contributions of reckless 
“ sports”’ and careless sinners for his sub- 
sistence, (I am glad to say thata healthy 
change has come over the place. Public 
gambling houses have been abolished, and 
five churches and three school-houses at- 
test the piety and educational zeal of the 
population.) 

Noisy Brown had received a liberal edu- 
cation—so far as it went; he had a natur- 
ally quick, intelli ¢ mind ; and he én- 
joyed Gertie’s As he 
grew stronger he conversed with her free ee 
about such books as both had read, 
such plays as both had witnessed, and su 
works of art as both had seen; and if 
neither had sufficieht culture 
such subjects in the language of a quai 
terly review, they were enabled, neverthe- 
less, to show each other that théy appre- 

and good playing as w 
be expected from peérsohd of 
their limited opportunities, and that théir 
tastes in such matters were strikingly sitii- 
lar. And When their association had pré- 
ceeded thus far, Gertie begah, tucdu- 
sciously to herself, to regard her patieiit. 
with a more tender ‘feeling that shé bad 
before thought berself capablé of 
him. Gradually, as their intimacy pro- 
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gressed, she began to think more frequently 
and longer of what Noisy Brown had said 
to her on the morning when she had pro- 
posed to leave him tothe tender mercies of 
his hired nurses. She found a pleasure in 
his society which was new to her, and as 
strange as new. His voice, softened by 
weakness and suffering, no longer sounded 
terrible. There was a manliness about him 
which she could not but recognize, and an 
amiability which would have been pleasing 
to any woman, She had sounded, in her 
womanly way, some of the depths of his 
heart, and the result was gratifying to her. 
She was learning to love-him, although sh» 
would not yet confess it to herself, much 
less to her parents, who often remonstrated 
with her upon the undue attention she was 
bestowing upon him. 

At length the time came when she could 
no longer visit him daily without exciting 
very natural commént, and when he had 
neither excuse, nor—now that his strength 
was recovered insomuch that he was able 
to leave his room—desire to exact sv much 
of her time and attention as he had form- 
erly done. When she took her leave, on 
her last visit to him, he pressed her hand 
warmly, and asked: 

** May ! still hope, Miss Gertie, provided 
I prove myself worthy of you?” 

“You may,” she replied, blushing, and 
with downcast eyes. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered 
to devote himself to any arduous pursuit, 
Noisy Brown, having first divested himself 
of all disreputable associations, entered a 
lawyer’s office and read assiduously for 
about six months, at the end of which 
time he was pronounced, by a committee 
of the bar chosen for the purpose of deter- 
mining his merits, competent to practise in 
all the courts of his district; and he was 


not long in convincing the older members 
of the bar that he had not mistaken his vo- 
cation—that behind that overwhelming 
voice was a massive brain, the faculties of 
which, though they had lain so long dor- 
mant were by no means impaired, but 
seemed to have gathered vigor from repose. 
His knowledge of mining, and especially 
of quartz mining, in which he was regarded 
as an expert, rendered his services invalu- 
able to one party or the other in a number 
of suits which occurred shortly after his 
admission to the bar, and in which, being 
successful, he acquired both fame and 
money; although his adversaries did assert 
that his success was secured through brow- 
beating and *‘ bully-ragging ” the jury by 
means of his awful voice. (His voice, how- 
ever, had been considerably toned down 
by his accident.) He pursued his studies 
diligently, through all his leisure intervals, 
and was shortly admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court, from which time forward 
his professivna) success was insured. 
During all this time he had not neglected 
the society of Gertie Mellen, who learned 
to watch for his coming with that light in 
her eyes which indicates the deepest and 
purest affection. When he had earned for 
himself a respected and honored name, he. 
asked her hand in marriage, and it was be- 
stowed upon him freely and unhesitat- 
ingly, aad with the approval of the bride’s 
parents, the best society of Jersey Flap 
generally, and all others concerned. They 
are a happy pair; their children are just 
conveniently numerous and respectably’ 
promising, and Judge Brown’s position in 


life is au enviable one, notwithstanding 


that strident voice of his still obtains for 
him among the irreverent the sobriquet 
of “Noisy Brown.” 
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LEILA 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AFTER THE WEDDING. 


‘Tux autumn leaves were falling whet 
Mr, Malcolm brought his bride home, after 
the usual trip to Niagara, Montreal, etc. 
Mrs. Trip had the house in the best of 
order, open toreceive them. The marriage 
had been one quite to her mind. She was 
still disappointed that Philbert was not the 
chosen one for Leila, even when Alice, 
who was approaching her teens, told her 
that was impossible, as Philbert was al- 
ready promised to another. Alice had 
been bridemaid at her uncle’s wedding, 
and had been conscious of her importance 
ever since. 

** When I am married,” she said to Anna, 
“‘you shall be bridemaid, and wear white 
muslin and pink silk.” 

“And have pretty pink kid slippers?” 
asked Anna. 

“Yes, and gloves to match.” 

“And you'll have a wedding-cake, wont 
you, all frosted ?” 

“Certainly, yes, my dear,” said Alice, 
asif she were already a possessor of that 
important item, and were going to favor 
Anna with a piece. 


GREY: 


— OR, — 
TWICE AN ORPHAN. 


BY M. A. ALDEN. 


“T suppose I may get big enough to be 
married sometime,” said Anna. 

“After I am,” said Alice, ‘‘ Don’t be 
afraid, Roly-poly; there’ll be some one’!! 
take pity on you when I’m gone.”’ 

*T aint afraid,” said Anna, Then 
have a cake all myself, wont I? And I 
mean to have it more than half frosting. 
Guess I'll have it all frosting, with citron 
and raisins in it.” 

“QO you goosey, you couldn’t,’”’ said 
Alice. 

“You don’t know,’’ said Anna. 
ask Aunt Isabel, when she comes, if I 
couldn’ 

Therefore, after the first delighted greet- 
ing of the children to their uncle and his 
wife, Anna exclaimed: 

*“Couldn’t I have a wedding-cake all 
frosting ’cept the raisins and citron ?” 

“ Yes, puggy, you shall have any kind of 
a wedding-cake that you like,” said Mr. 
Malcolm, catching her up in his arms. 

“There, I told you so,” said Anna, tri- 
umphantly, looking down at her sister. 

Alice curled her little lip disdainfully. 

“Uncle Rick’s only funning. I'll ask 
Philbert to-night, and then we shall get a 
truthful answer,” 
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“Oho!” said Mr. Malcolm; “so you do 
not believe what I say, Miss Alice ?”’ 

“Most always,” said Alice, “but not 
then. I’m so glad you’ye come, and Aunt 
Isabel. You wont go off again for ever so 
long, will you?’ 

“No, we’re going to have a nice time 
at home this winter.’’ 

“And Aunt Isabel’s going to live here 
always?” asked Anna. 

“Always, my pet, I hope,” said Mr. 
Malcolm. 

Mr. Hastings had sold his city home, and 
was to live with his daughter and her hus- 
band part of the year, and the other part 
he hoped to have them with him, some of 
the time, at least, in his country house, to 
which he still clung with affection. 

He was there now with Leila, and they 
were intending to remain there until 
Christmas, when Leila was to marry Fred, 
and live with him in the dear old home 
that both of them loved so well. 

After their return Mr. Malcolm and his 
wife treated their friends to an elegant re- 
ception. The house was open throughout, 
and beautifully decorated with autumn 
leaves which Philbert and the children 
spent a whole happy afternoon in gather- 
ing. Purple asters, too, and beautiful gold- 
en-rod, with here and there a late bloom of 
clethra, mingled with hothouse flowers, 
were scattered in vases about the rooms. 
As Isabel dressed herself in her pale blue 
silk with velvet trimmings, and arranged 
the wreath of orange blossoms in her hair, 
she wondered if she were the same person 
who once upon a time wore white muslin 
and rosebuds ata birthday party. That old 
self seemed dead. 

another person,”’ she said, “ quite 
another person.” 

Mr. Malcolm overheard her, and thought 
it was her dress that must have so trans- 
formed her. 

** Let me look at you,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
see if it is so,’’ 

Isabel turned a smiling face upon him. 

“Your own beautiful self,’’ he said, 
no one else.’ 

She returned the kiss that he gave her 
with a gentle sweetness, then took his arm 
to descend into the drawing-room, where 
Alice and Anna were already pirouetting, 
dressed in white muslin, with broad bright 
sashes, one of blue and the other of pink; 
sashes that had caused tears and an un- 


sisterly quarrel, Anna having taken a vio- 
lent fancy to the pink one, which was de- 
signed for Alice. Aunt Isabel had been 
called upon to settle the difficulty, and had 
finally persuaded little red-faced Anna that 
blue was much the best color for her, 
while her sister’s pale face needed the 
pink to set it off. 

“It’s ’cause you’ve got pretty cheeks, 
and I haven’t,” said Alice, with great gra- 
ciousness, glad to have the pink sash upon 
which her heart was set. 

‘And you shall have a little orange blos- 
som fastened into your curls,” said Isabel, 
“just like alittle bride that you talk so 
much of being.’’ 

Anna, therefore, was happy at last. with 
some of Aunt Isabel’s own orange blossoms 
in her hair. She believed that all the 
guests would think that somehow or other 
she was a little bride herself. 

““Why, what is this?” said Leila, as 
Anna’s chubby little hand patted the pre- 
cious blossoms while she was stooping to 
kiss her, ‘‘ Have you been stealing from 
Aunt Isabel ?” 

“She gave it to me,” said Anna. 

“Her generous self,” said Fred. ‘ You 
and I must thank her, Anna, must we not ?”’ 

“You?” asked Anna. ‘She didu’t give 
you an orange blossom.” 

** Yes, she did,’”’ said Fred; and he drew 
Leila’s arm closer within his own as they 
approached Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm. 

Leila wore, as was usual with her on 
such occasions, a silk of some pale ilide- 
scribable color, vastly becoming, and to- 
night she wore scarlet blossoms. 

The color came and went with the smiles 
upon her face, she was so happy. Fred 
watched her with jealous eyes and won- 
dered if it could be true that she was his 
at last. He longed for the time when the 
words should be spoken that would seal 
the ownership, and leave no chance of 
doubt. 

Leila remembered as they stood together 
in Mr. Malcolm’s library, of the qveniugs 
spent there when she wore a smiling fave, 
while head and heart were aching. She 
remembered, with regret, the love she had 
so unconsciously awakened, and, it seemed 
to her, so cruelly wronged. But glancing 
into the next room she caught sight of Mr. 
Malcolm’s calm untroubled face, and the 
regret passed from her heart. 

‘“*My Adonis,” she said, patting Fred’s 
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hand, “‘ shall I confess to you how I some- 
times dreamed of you here, and then 
awakened miserably from the dream that 
I had no right in dreaming ?”’ 

She spoke very low, and foolishly, per- 
haps. Fred answered penitently: 

“‘T have been so much to blame, that my 
present happiness seems sometimes a 
mockery.” 

* Sermonizing?”’ asked Isabel, entering 
the room. “ Leave that for some more 
auspicious momeut and come and dance.” 

They obeyed her, and Fred, with a pride 
equal to that of his boyish days, led Leila 
through the dance. 

Philbert was in a state of untold happi- 
ness. When he was a boy and told Leila 
stories, they were always sure to end well; 
and now the story in which he had lived, 
aud moved, and had the deepest interest, 
was ending well. How could he help being 
happy? ‘Then, he had a hope, aiso, of tell- 
ing another story, that was pretty sure to 
end as he desired, for Alice would not 
need many years to make a young lady of 
her, and Philbert was young. Fred and 
Leila were the last to leave, and sleepy lit- 
ule Anna, still occasionally patting her 
vrange blossoms, said ‘“‘good-night”’ to 
them several times before they laughingly 
took their departure. _ 

The next day, according to promise, 
Leila went to spend the afternoon with 
Isabel, and have,.as Alice was accustomed 
to say, “a good long talk.”’ . 

“ Have you seen the morning papers >” 
asked Isabel. ‘‘There has been a terrible 
railroad accident.” 

dear,”’ said Leila, “‘ and I feeling s0 
happy!’ 

Isabel found the paper and read her the 
account, 

“The names of those injured will be 
given this evening.”’ 

Then, after a little while, they gradually 
began to talk of other things, Isabel re- 
latung the incidents of the summer, which 
were many and varied, and Leila listen- 
ing, her own summer being one that she 
could not share in all its happiness with 
any one but him who had made that hap- 
piness. 

Fred came home with Mr. Malcolm to 
tea, at which there was great rejoicing. 
Philbert soon joined them while they were 
eagerly scauning the evening paper, to 
dearn mere about the accident 
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** Have you read the names,” he asked 
of Leila, “‘ of those killed ?” 

“Not yet,” she answered. 

He took a paper and folded it over, and 
handed it to her. She read the name of 
Lascours, and further down that of Castor, 
with an unmistakable description of his 
person. 

Both of them,” she said. 

‘**Do you regret it?” 

**Do not you?” 

“T suppose I ought,’ said Philbert, 
** but why, I do not know.”’ 

“And Sterne got off with a broken 
wrist,” said Fred, excitedly. ‘‘ That man 
will never get punished as he deserves.”’ 

“Dm glad it was no worse for him,” 
said Leila, drawing a long breath. 

“Angel of mercy!’ said Philbert. But 
wouldn’t the world be better off if he 
should die, letting alone our individual in- 
terests ?”’ 

“T want him to have time to repent,” 
said Leila. 

‘* But he never will,” 

** Then do not send him to perdition any 
sooner than is necessary,”’ said Isabel. “1 
pity that man.” 

“And so do I,” said Fred. 

**I do not like to think of him,” said 
Mr. Malcolm ;and 
the subject. .. 


“O dear!” 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 


MR. AND MRS. FREDERICK MARKHAM AT 
HOME. 


‘THE moaning wind, the melancholy rain, 
the swaying to and fro of the branches of 
the great chestnut tree in front of the win- 
dow, seemed like the sob of a lost soul 
outside of paradise; for a very paradise 
was the little room within. It was the 
same room where Mrs. Markham had sat 
long ago at her sewing, with Fred and 
Leila playing about. her, where she had 
paused from her work to tell them some 
story, or to join in some merryromp. Her 
portrait hung upon the wall, and opposite 
it that of her husband. There was only 
one other picture in the room, a landscape, 
a beautiful misty scene of daybreak in a 
valley, and the rays of the morning sun 
seemed almost to shine out of the picture 
into the room, where already there was a 
pale red glow from the firelight. The 
crowning comfort of the room was an open 
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Leila 


fire; Fred having gratified himself and 
Leila by the removal of a small, good-na- 
tured, but oppressive airtight to the attic, 
and having in its stead a fireplace made, 
wherein there blazed continually a cheer- 
ful company of logs, into the very heart of 
summer sometimes. 

Now it was only March, and Leila shiv- 
ered comfortably in her rocking-chair, 
resting the tips of her warm and pretty 
house-slippers on the fantastical andirons. 
‘On the other side of the fireplace sat Isa- 
bel, sewing on a dainty bit of fabric, with 
a happy smile illuminating her face. On 
the sofa near at hand, fenced in with chairs 
and pillows, and sleeping quietly under 
the blankets, lay little Leila Malcolm, not 
many months arrived from the ‘‘ anywhere 
into the here,” but already the pet and 
pride of the families, and the admiration 
of the world at large. 

** How thankful I feel to the storm that 
came on just in time to keep you prisoner 
last night,” said Leila. ‘‘ This would other- 
wise have been a lonely day with we.’’ 

** Nonsense,”’ said Isabel, ‘‘ with Fred at 
home noon and night! Supposing he were 
gone all day, or even two or three days at 
a time, as Richard is sometimes.” 

“*T’'ve not been married as long as you,”’ 
said Leila. 

“That is a wrong argument,” said Isa- 
bel. “ The longer I am married, the more 
I miss Richard, and hate to have him away 
from me.” 

“True,” said Leila, “ my very case. I 
think I never shall be willing to have Fred 
go away without taking me with him.” 

*“*There’ll come a time,” said Isabel, 
shaking ber head and glancing at the sofa, 
“* when that may be impossible.” 

At this Leila rose softly, and went and 
pushed the blanket off the rosy little face, 
which she gently kissed. 

Her little namesake stretched- herself, 
and uttered something between a laugh 
and a cry, and opened her eyes. 

“ Precious is awake,’’ said Leila; “ may 
I take her up?” 

“ Why, yes,”’ said Isabel; “‘ but she ought 
not to wake up yet.” 

“Then Pll hush her,” said Leila; and 
she began patting the baby and lulling her, 
to make her sleep again. But the little 
girl only laughed as if it were a good joke, 
and held out her baby hands to be taken 
up. 
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“T shall have to take her up,” said 
Leila, “‘ she wont go to sleep.” 

sorry,” said Isabel, I am 
afraid she will be cross.” 

doesn’t look cross,’’ said Leila. 
And in afew moments she was laughing 
merrily with the baby, jumping her up 
and down, and kissing her, till the few 
stray hairs that adorned her little head 
stood up in crisscross fashion, and the 
embroidered belt of her delicate white 
dress came as near to being a necklace as 
it was possible. 

**Let me have hera little while,” said 
Isabel, jealous, as all young mothers are, 
of their first wee offspring. 

Leila reluctantly resigned her, and 
watched Isabel pulling her into shape, with 
a curious half-regretful glance. 

#1 couldn’t do it,” she said. 

“What?” asked Isabel, sitting little 
Leila up, and then tending her in true 
motherly style. 

**] couldn’t do as you do with that little 
darling. When she is happy and wants to 
frolic, I get along with her very well; but 
if she gets in a tumble, or cries, I am at 
once in despair; but you do just the right 
thing.” 

“That is because I am her mother,” 
said Isabel, with pride. “If you were her 
mother, you’d know how. Wouldn’t she, 
tootsey ?” 

But “ tootsey” was fast returning to the 
land of dreams, whence she had so unpro- 
pitiously insisted upon coming a while ago, 
and at noon she was again sleeping sound- 
ly, so that Fred, coming in somewhat 
boisterously, was “‘hushed up” at once, 
and drawn quickly out of the reom by 
Leila, who said: 

“You mustn’t go in there now. Leila 
has just gone to sleep, and we want her to 
have a good nap, if possible.’ 

“T wont make a noise, or say a word,” 
said Fred, ‘‘if I may go in and look at her.” 

ask Isabel.”” And Leila tiptoed 
into the room, and Fred tiptoed after her. 

“May Fred—” began Leila, in a sub- 
dued voice. d 

Then seeing Isabel laughing, she turned 
and beheld Fred behind her, with a serio- 
comic expression of countenance, his 
whole manner indicative of a desire not to 
wake the baby.”’ 

** Mayn’t I kiss her?” he asked, ina 
loud whisper that swept through the baby’s 
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ears like a gust of the storm which was 
subsiding. 

The baby uttered a little cry of displeas- 
ure, and began rubbing her eyes with her 
hands vigorously. 

*“*O there?’ whispered Leila, “ you’ve 
waked her up, you wicked man.” 

But Isabel soothed her gently, whilst 
Fred stood with his hand over his mouth, 
and a look but half genuine on his face of 
great distress. 

“Now come to dinner,” said Leila, 
“and leave the darling at peace.” 

While they were dining, the wind, which 
had begun whisking about from quarter to 
quarter, settled propitiously, and the sun 
began to peep dimly through the vapory 
fleeting clouds. 

** It’s going to be a pleasant afternoon,’’ 
said Isabel; “‘and I must make my prepa- 
rations for going home.”’ 

“O, I do not believe the sun will get 
out,” said Leila, encouragingly. “You 
cannot go home to-night.”’ 

But the sun did come out, warm and 
suddenly, and it became evident that it 
inteuded to stay out. 

“You had better go home with me,” 
said Isabel; “such an afternoon will be 
glorious in the country.” 

“Glorious,” said Leila. “ Fred.” 

“ What, darling ?” y 

“We haven’t thought about a country- 
seat.” 

“No, dearest, we shall spend our sum- 
mers travelling, or at the seashore.” 

“But I'd rather have a country-seat,”’ 
said Leila. “A home, you know; and I 
think it would be nice to have it near Mr. 
Malcolw’s.”’ 

KO yes,’ said Isabel. ‘‘There is a 
beautiful house lot near us, just the place 
for you. I told Richard so the other 
night.” 

* Has Miss Malcolm waked up?” asked 
Fred, listening intently for a moment. 

is about time,” said Isabel, hasten- 
ing to the little girl, who was wide awake 
again and ready for another frolic. 

“But you do not answer me, Fred,” 
said Leila, persistently. ‘‘ Wont you look 
at that house lot, and think about it ?”’ 

What's the use ?” asked Fred. Ketch- 
er, ketcher, ketcher!’’ to the baby, who 
responded warmly by pulling his hair, 
which he recklessly placed at her disposal. 

“The use ?” 
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“Yes, I’ve bought it—already—and— 
ketcher, ketcher, ketcher—I’ve engaged 
an architect—O!”’ For simultaneously the 
baby stuck her finger in his eye and Leila 
grasped him about the neck with an em- 
brace that almost strangled him. 

Delightful!’ exclaimed she and Isabel 
in a breath. 

“You are the very best of men,’ said 
Leila, “and the most provoking.’ 

“And the most injured,’ said Fred. 
“ Mrs, Malcolm, you must teach your child 
better manners before we come to live in 
our new house—or I shan’t go to see you.” 

“Very well,” said Isabel, “ you needn’t 
come then.’’ And she began putting up 
her work preparatory to going home. 

“You must order the carriage, Fred,’’ 
said Leila, ‘‘ for she will go.”’ 

All that trouble saved,’’ said Fred, 
glancing from the window, “for there 
come Mr. Malcolm and the children. I 
suppose they’ll let you go home with them, 
Mrs, Malcolm ?” 

“Probably, Mr. Markham.” 

“And®I suppose,” said Leila, “that 
now they have come, nobody will go home 
until after tea.’”’ To which arrangement 
no one seemed averse, especially not the 
children, who were in an ecstasy of delight 
at the prospect of remaining. 

Leila ordered the best of teas, and made 
herself a cértain kind of cake that she 
knew Alice and Anna were extremely fond 
of. More than that, she let them go into 
the kitchen with her while she was making 
it; a privilege they much enjoyed. 

“Alice made a pie the other day,” Anna 
announced, somewhat proudly. wi 

“A good pie?” asked Leila. 

“ Philbert said it was,”’ said Alice. 

“Philbert! Of And Leila rushed from 
the kitchen, up stairs, whilst Alice and 
Anna just tasted of the dough she left half 
stirred, to see if it was good. 

“Pretty good,” said Alice. 

“T think it’s very uncommonly good,’” 
said Anna. 

Alice took another taste, to be sure, 
when Leila returned as suddenly as she left. 

“T’m so glad you spoke of Philbert,” 
she said. ‘“‘Uncle Fred is going to ask 
him to tea.” 

“ Philbert gave me a locket,” said Alice, 
“and I gave him one, I’ve got a piece of 
his hair in mine, and he’s got a piece of 
mine in his.”’ 
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“Uncle Rick gave me one,” said Anna. 
“Tt’s got his face one side, and Aunt 
Isabel’s the other.”’ 

Leila looked at the lockets and admired 
them, put her cakes in the oven, leaving 
them to Bridget’s care, sure that they 
would come beautifully browned upon the 
table. 

Bridget had lived with Fred during Mr. 
Sterne’s reign, and now, under the new 
dispensation, she had come again to live 
with him, and Leila found in her a most 
faithful and invaluable servant. 

** Little Miss Malcolm,” as Fred insisted 
upon calling her, much to Anna’s distress, 
behaved herself beautifully, and toward 
night again went dutifully to sleep, leaving 
her friends to discuss her charms at the 
tea-table. 

Philbert came in late, full of spirits, and 
delighted with everything and everybody. 
He sat next to Alice at the table, and she 
slipped upon his plate one of the daintiest 
of Leila’s cakes, that she had kept for him. 

Tea over, after much kissing, and em- 
bracing, and promising to come agajn, and 
to return the visit, etc., Mr. Malcolm de- 
parted with Isabel and little Leila, leaving 
Anna and Alice, in a state of untold bliss, 
to spend the night. 

Philbert remained a while, and Leila 
told him of their plans for a country resi- 
dence, that met his warmest approbation. 


‘Shall you have two places to live?” 
asked Anna, who had been listening grave- 
ly all the evening to what was said, and 
was talking it over with Alice, after Leila 
had left them for the night, in a prettily 
furnished little room, where she told them 
she used to sleep when she was their age, 
and Fred’s father and mother were alive. 

“TI presume so,” said Alice, ‘‘ when I 
am married; ever so many.” 

“Ever so many in the country, and ever 
so many in the city ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ answered Alice, sleepily. 

“May I have some of them?’ asked 
Anna. But Alice was sleeping soundly, 
and did not answer her. 

Before the open fire, which Fred had 
poked into a blaze, sat Leila and himself. 

“ You are such a darling!’ she said. 

“And so are you,” said Fred. 

“It is so pleagant to erect living near 
the Malcolms, Fred, but— 

“What, Leil ?” 

“We can never have any home quite 
like this.” 

She sat at his feet, as once she had, sat 
at Mr. Malcolm’s, but the face she raised 
to his was lighted far otherwise than it 
then had been. Her eyes met Fred’s, and 
irresistibly their lips met also, in still an- 
other demonstration of the love which 
each felt must live and last through 
eternity. 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 


THANKSGIVING. 
BY M, A, A. 
“Two days longer, and then we shall “Loo going to bé'there ?” asked 
go. Hurrah hi, and a hurrah ho!’ “That’s splendid. I think Loo’s 
“Qh-h-h! St-t-op?” pretty.” 


For Edward Prentiss had pulled his 
younger brother’s hair in a manner less 
satisfactory to the latter than to himself. 

Georgie doubled up his fists and threat- 
ened fight, but, it might be the thought of 
Thanksgiving which his brother’s words 
suggested that calmed him, or perhaps the 
presence of his mother, who sat sewing in 
an adjoining room, the door of which was 
open. 

“Mother,”’ said Edward, striding into 
the room and confronting her,” it’s only 
twodays—andthen—! I hope the turkey’ll 
be a rouser, and I hope Cousin Annie and 
Loo’ll be there, too.”’ 


“She aint half so pretty as Annie,” said 
his brother, ‘‘ and neither of them compares 
with Isabel.” 

“You have never seen Isabel,” said his 
mother. 

“T’ve seen her picture. It’s in the 
album.” 

**O, the one with a blue sack on,” said 
George; “ yes she is pretty, but her hair is 
short, and it doesn’t shine like Loo’s. Loo’s 
got such pretty curls.” 

Prettier than ever he thought them when 
on Thanksgiving day he bebeld his Cousin 
Louise dressed in a bright plaid, with such 
a pretty colored ribbon tying her hair that 
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he was almost afraid to kiss her at first; 
but as Edward marched boldly up and did 
not seem to mind, he followed his example. 

While they were talking together, seated 
in front of the fire, with smiling grand- 
mammas peeping in upon them every now 
and then to see that they were having a 
good time—and Aunt Kate and Aunt Ber- 
tha as they knew, busy without in the 
preparation of the anticipated meal, the 
parlor door opened, and in walked another 
aunt leading a very little girl indeed, with 
curls quite as pretty as Loo’s, and follow- 
ing them came Isabel. 

Then there was a great deal more hugging 
and kissing, and Edward whispered very 
loudly in George’s ear: 

“She’s a great sight prettier, I told you 
80.” 

_ “She aint,” said George. 

“Who's prettier?” asked Annie, who 
was the eldest of all the cousins, a graceful 
little girl with pale brown hair prettily 
braided, and soft brown eyes that looked 
you straightly and pleasantly in the face. 

* Lilian,’’ said Isabel—* everybody says 
she is prettier than I am, and I’m so used 
to it that I do. not mind.”’ 

“Isn't that ‘a pretty name?” said Loo; 
aad drawing one arm gently around her 
little cousin she gave her a dainty kiss on 
either cheek, both of which were quickly 
rubbed off. 

“No, no, Lily,’? said Isabel, ‘you 
mustn’t rub off kisses.”’ 

“Zen nobody mus give me um,” said 
Lilian, poutingly. 

At which Edward seized her and kissed 
her all over her face, and then on top of 
her head, which at first inclined her to cry, 
then made her laugh merrily with the 
others, at which happy moment dinner was 
announced. 

“ Two by two,’’ said Aunt Kate. 

Grandma and grandpa, then the aunts 
and uncles, and then the children. 

George and Lilian were the last. 

** Me likes you bes,” said Lily, confiden- 
tially. 

“ That’s right,’’ said George. ‘I'll get 
Aunt Bertha to sit you side of me at the 
table.” 

But Aunt Bertha was so busy that George 
could not speak to her, and Lily was sud- 
denly lifted in some kind uncle’s arms and 
placed in her high chair as far off from the 
seat Aunt Kate assigned George, as she 
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could possibly be, at which that young lady, 
accustomed to have her own way in all 
things, screamed, and even kicked a little. 

**What’s the matter with the darling?” 
asked Lily’s grandmamma. 

“She is a naughty girl,’ said Lily’s 
mother, and she was going to take Lily 
away from the table but Aunt Bertha inter- 
fered, and discovering the cause of her 
little niece’s grief placed her beside George, 
who grinned broadly and grew exceedingly 
red when they began to tease him with 
Lily’s preference. 

“Don’t you mind ums,’”’ she said, patting 
George with her little hand—“ I’1l dive you 
some of my pie when it tums,” 

“You can’t have any pie,”’ said Edward; 
‘**Tsabel and I are going to have itall.’’ 

Lily’s lip quivered, but the next moment 
a triumphant “ I’ve dot some!’ came from 
her lips as Aunt Kate slyly slipped a piece on 
her plate and called Edward a naughty boy. 

At which Edward seemed but little hurt. 
Seated between Isabel and Annie he found 
some difficulty in making way with the 
abundance of good things that fell to his 
share—for he had so many things to tell 
them, and they to tell him, that their 
grandmother wisely suggested they should 
reserve part of their stories until after 
dinner. 

But after dinner was in truth a long time 
in coming, for mottoes and nuts made such 
an exchange of sentiment, and so many 
philopeenas, that time went merrily, and it 
was late in the afternoon when they re- 
turned to the parlor. 

Toward evening it happened that the 
children were left alone, and in the midst 
of a game of “ring a ring a rosy’? Edward 
snatched Lily up, and told her if she would 
stand upon his shoulders she would be as 
tall as Aunt Bertha. 

Lily’s ambition was equal to the task 
despite Isabel's remonstrance. She scram- 
bled upon Edward’s back, and placed one 
tiny foot upon his shoulder—when a scream 
from Loo, echoed instantly by all. the 
others sounded, as losing her balance Lily 
fell, upon the soft rug itis true, but her 
head striking the hearth she lay senseless 
at Edward’s feet. 

** You have killed her,’”’ screamed Isabel, 
pushing him aside; then bursting into tears 
she sat down on the rug and drew Lily’s 
head into her lap, while George and Annie 
ran to summon help. 
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Edward, as be stood cold and trembling 
at the thought of what he had dune, felt a 
soft hand steal into his. 

You didn’t mean to,’? whispered Loo. 

Edward stood silently gazing at the group 
that soon gathered around the unconscious 
little one. 

** How did it happen ?’’ they asked; but 
none of the children answered. 

**T did it,”’ at last confessed poor Edward, 
as he saw all eyes turn toward him—* she 
fell off my shoulder.” 

‘Poor boy,’”’ said Aunt Bertha, caress- 
ingly, “do not look so troubled, I am sure 
Lily will soon come to herself.” But she 
spoke hesitatingly, and breaking away from 
her Edward rushed into the hall and out of 
the door, not stopping for his cap.- Annie 
saw him going and followed him, calling 
after him to come back, but as he did not 
heed her, she went softly back into the 
parlor to tell Aunt Bertha that he had left 
the house. 

“Gone out in all this cold, and a storm 
coming on; I thought he had gone up 
stairs, and would not call him back until—” 

Mamma!” 

It was Lily who spoke feebly, opening 
her great bright eyes and gazing about her 
in a startled way. Just then her father 
and the physician for whom he had hastily 
gone entered the room. The latter, ex- 
amining the little patient, declared that 
she had only been stunned, but that he 
thought by her appearance’ she had sus- 
tained no serious injury. 

A cry of joy escaped Isabel’s lips. She 
made her way to Lily’s side and kissed her, 
at which the little hand went up reprov- 
ingly. 

“Do way 

This exelamation, so characteristic, con- 
vinced her frightened friends that Lily 
really was recovering. 

**Come with me,’’ whispered Isabel to 
George, dragging him hurriedly into the 
hall. ‘“‘Looand Aunt Bertha have gone 
to look for Edward, I know, but you and I 
must go, too.”’ 

** Edward ?” 

** Yes, he’s gone out doors, nobody knows 
where; and I’m so frightened to think of 
the wicked words Isaidtohim. If Lily had 
been badly hurt—what should I have done !”’ 

All the while she was speaking, Isabel 
was buttoning on her coat, and jamming 
George’s cap upon his head, but just as they 


were starting out of the door, Isabel’s 
father stopped them. 

“Where are you going ?”’ 

‘* To look for Edward, he has gone—” 

“*T met him I think,”’ said the physician, 
interrupting her—‘‘ a bareheaded boy who 
did not answer me when I spoke to him.” 

*“Which way did he go?” asked Isabel’s 
father. 

“Toward the woods off at the right,” 
said the physician. “Iam going in that 
direction myself and will bring him back.” 

“*T will go with you,” said Isabel’s father; 
and he started out with the physician. 


At the foot of the pathway they caught © 


sight of a lady and two children, a little 
distance off. : 

“There comes Aunt Bertha,’”’ shouted 
Isabel, ‘‘and Edward is with her. And 
she ran to meet them. 

Edward was wrapped in a shawl which 
his aunt had carried with his cap, and he 
was shaking with the cold and in the dim 
light looked pale and miserable. 

“Lily is sitting in mamma’s lap laugh- 
ing,’’ said Isabel, joyfully, “ and the phy- 
sician does not think her injured.” 

“T should not think he could tell so 
soon,” said Edward. 

“O, yes he can; cheer up, and hurry in, 
and get yourself warm; it grows eolder and 
colder.” 

Edward entered the house reluctantly. 

“We met him coming back,’”’ sai@ Aunt 
Bertha, “‘ to learn what the physician said ; 
but I am afraid he has taken a bad gold, 
and that he will suffer from the feight and 
exposure which he has undergone,” 

“ After all, Edward, you’re the One that 
is hurt the most,’’ said Isabel, who strove 
vainly to* make him merry again. She 
wished very much to ask him to forgive 
her her first unkindness, and gathering 
courage before the evening was over, did so. 

“ You were right enough,’”’ he said—“ ] 
might have—done it—O Isabel, I never 
knew what Thanksgiving meant before ;’ 
and he glanced at Lily, who, a little paler 
perhaps than usual, nevertheless was in the 
midst of a merry frolic with Loo and George. 

**Nor I either,’’ said Isabel; ‘ but now I 
think we all ought to be happier than be- 
fore, and Jam.” 

“One more game of Boston before we 
say good-night,”” Aunt Kate demanded. 

Come,” said Isabel, and Edward, less 
reluctant than before, obeyed. 
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Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Brieas, WEsT 
BETHEL, Ozford County; MAINE. 


Answers to September Puzzles. 
38. Dew; Ohio; Deer; Odd. 39. Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
40. Cc 


PAR 
DATES 
PARABLE 
CATAMOUNT 
REBOUND 
SLUNG 
END 
T 
41. Foxglove. 42. Herring. 43. Carpet. 
44. Swell, well, ell. 45. Stalk, talk. 
46. Stall, tall, all. 47. Journalist. 48. Shaw- 
nee; Hewanes. 49. Digger, rigged. 50. Tla- 
math, Halt, Tam. 61. Seminole, One 
Smile. 52. Intemperance. 63. Ballou. 


16.—Letter Enigma. 
The first is in waste, the second in want; 
The third is in cousin, the fourth in aunt; 
The fifth is in take, the sixth in make ; 
The seventh is in break, the eighth in 
shake; 
The ninth is in great, the tenth in small; 
The eleventh is in walk, the twelfth in 
hall; 
The thirteenth is in want, the fourteenth 
in betraying ; 
The whole is a very common arsine 
4 
97.— Numerical Enigma. 
nai er contains eight letters. 

The & 8, 4, is an observer; the 7 and 2 
are” ; the 1, 5, 6, area key the 
whole! a whole is a welcome visitor to 
the “‘ Puzzle Page.” A 

78.—Diamond Puzzle. 

The beginning of winter; A bank; De- 
fied ; A singing bird; A plant and its fruit; 
A cavern; The end of summer. 

RUTHVEN. 


Decapitations. 
79. Behead a bird, and leave a bean. 
80. A draiu, and leave a useful fluid. 
H. Morton. 


81.—Blank Sentence. 
Can —— be called —— if they suspend 
school in order to attend —r8 
“Brau K.”’ 


82.—Numerical Enigma. 
The answer contains 27 letters. 
The 16, 23, 7, 8, a careful person will do. 
The 5, 15, 1, 11, 27, 26, 6, 4, is a city in 

New England. 
The 14, 2, 10, 21, 3, is found in the sea. 
The 17, 24, 22, 9, is to flatter. 
The 13, 12, 18, is cunning. 
The 19, 25, 20, is the whole. 
The whole is an old proverb. 
DEANE. 


83.—Star Puzzle. 

Arrange eight words, haying the follow- 
ing siguifications, so as to read the same 
up and down, yertically; east and west, 
horizontally; and diagonally, right and 
left, up and down: 

1. To dwell; 2. Wicked; 3. A poet; 4. A 
thick cloth; 5. A mean person; 6. A bar; 
7. A plant; 8. A part of a ship. 

ELLA A. 
84.—Square Remainders. 

Behead and curtail three words, having 
the following significations, and the re- 


maining letters will form a word-square: 


1. A small surface; 2. Boats; 3. An Eng- 
lish author. “Brau K.” 


Anagrams. 


85, Tocutaman. 86, That tree. 87. Be 
round. 88. Rap Abel, 89. So is faint cat. 


90. Score Sam. 
Grorce H. Donna. 


91.—Drop-Letter Puzzle. 


LFSWHTWMKFT 
Restore the missing letters, which are 
vowels, and form an old saying. 
Cynit DEANE. 


92.—Charade. 


My first is feminine; my second is mas- 
culine; my whole is masculine. Without 
my second my first could never have been, 
though many of my second have never 
known a first, which is indispensable to 
my whole. , “Brau K.” 

93.—Words Squared. 

A man’s name; An appellation; A sign; 
To make go. WILson. 


Answers Next Month. 


| ay 
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CURIOUS 


Kine or TreEs.—In the great forest, 
near Cape Coust Castle, Africa, the silk- 
cotton, like a king of trees, towers over all 
others. It is truly a most wonderful tree. 
It grows faster than any other, for the 
wood is soft. « It must be one of the largest 
trees in the world. There is a most won- 
derful provision of nature shown in this, 
in compensating it for the softness of its 
wood which, from its immense size, could 
not support the weight of the branches and 
towering top. Rising far above the other 
giants, therefore deriving no shelter from 
them, each one stands fora great part of 
its height a separate tree, and exposed to 
the full force of the constant tornadoes 
which sweep over this part of the country 
during the rains. The necessary support 
is given to it by a number of large but- 
tresses all around the stems; they are 
formed by the roots, which rise over the 
ground in @ flattened shape, extending up 
the sides of the trees, and forming most per- 
fect and regular support all round. In many 
places the natives make use of the spaces 
between the buttresses as houses; merely 
making a roof everhead, and the house is 
complete. As the people of this country 
Hever have more than three walls to their 
houses, and the tree, with two of its but- 
tresses, supplies those, they are quite 
ready-made houses for them, and indestruc- 
tible. While the tree is young all the bark 
is covered with very large strong thorns. 
For what purpose itis provided with these 
it is not so evident. 


Hasits oF THE OstRIcH.—The fallacy 
that ostriches do not sit on their eggs, but 
leave them to be hatched out by the heat 
of the sun, is upset by the report of a cap- 
tain of an Algerian regiment in the Bulle- 
tin of the Paris Acclimatization Society. 
According to the same authority, the nuin- 
ber of eggs laid by one female averages 
about eighteen, but the whole of these are 
hardly ever sat upon. In many cases they 
are left entirely alone, without being once 
covered, and of course they are not hatched. 


MATTERS. 


In those cases where the birds brood over 
the eggs, three or four are always ejected 
from the nest. This apparent wantonness 
on the part of the parent bird has its object ; 
and the object is, that the eggs shall serve 
as food for the chicks till they are big 
enough to accompany their parents to the 
breeding-grounds. An ostrich’s nest is 
often built in the midst of a desert, many 
miles away from a blade of grass; and, if 
some provision were not made for the young 
bird, it would be born only to die. This 
fact has been proved by placing some food 
cut fine near the newly-hatched ostriches, 
but they refused it, and, the mother having 
broken the shells of several of the rejected 
eggs, they greedily ate the contents, swal- 
lowing a quantity of sand with the yolk of 
the egg. 


How THe Fisa.—The Chinese 
have trained cormorants to fish for them. 
The birds are tied to floats, and have 


collars around their necks to keep them 
from swallowing the fish they may catch. 
When the cormorant rises to the surface 
with a fish in its mouth, the fisherman 


catches the float with a hooked stick, 
draws the bird to him and secures its prey. 
The cormorant is made to work from eight 
to ten heurs a day, and is fed on small 
pieces of the fish he catches. Sometimes 
he strikes for more wages or fewer work- 
ing hours, but the yelling of his master 
frighteus him to such an extent that he 
instantly resumes work. 


FLoatine IsLAND.—There is a singu- 
lar natural curiosity in a lake in Vermont, 
consisting of ove hundred and fifty acres 
of land floating on the surface of the water. 
The tract is covered with cranberries, and 
there are trees fifteen feet high. When the 
water is raised or lowered at the dam of 
the pond, the island rises and falls with it, 
affording a fine shelter for fish, large num- 
bers of which are caught by boring a hole 
and fishing down as through the ice in 
winter. 


} 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


QUEEN oF PupDDINGs.—Mix together 
one quart of milk, one pint of bread 
crumbs, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, the 
yolks of three eggs well beaten, and one 
tablespoonful of butter. After baking, 
spread over the topa thin layer of any kind 
of jelly or preserves, Have ready the whites 
of the eggs, beaten toa stiff froth, and 
spread over on top of the fruit, then bake 
to a light brown. May be served cold with 
sugar and cream; or warm with sauce. 


GRAHAM GEMS.—One egg well beaten, 
one large coffee-cup of sweet milk, one and 
a half teacupful of Graham flour, one-half 
cup of superfine flour, and a little salt; the 
batter should be of the consistency of 
wheat griddie-cakes. Warm the pan on 
the top of the stove, and grease each com- 
partment well; then fill with the batter to 
within a quarter of an inch of the top, and 
bake in a quick oven, about half an hour. 


Srewrep P.ivums.—Put twelve French 
plums in a stewpan, with a spoonful of 
brown. sugar, a gill of water, a little cinna- 
mon, and some thin rind of a lemon; let 
them stew twenty minutes, then pour them 
in a basin until cold; take them out from 
their syrup and eat them dry. They are 
sometimes stewed in wine and water. 


Fies AND APPLE BKEVERAGE.—Have two 
quarts of water boiling, into which throw 
six fresh dry figs, previously opened, and 
two apples, previously cut into six or eight 
pieces each; let the whole boil together 
twenty minutes, then pour them together 
into a basin to cool, then pass through a 
sieve; drain the figs, which will be also 
good to eat. 


CEMENT FOR BRoKkEN Cuina.—Take a 
very thick solution of gum arabic dissolved 
in water, and stir it into plaster of Paris 
until the mixture becomes a viscous paste. 
Apply it with a brush to the fractured 
edges, and stick them together. In three 
days the article cannot be broken in the 
same place. The whiteness of the cement 
renders it doubly valuable. 


PRESERVED BARBERRIES AND SyRuP. 
—One pound of sugar, one pound of bar- 
berries, one-half pint of water; put the 
sugar and water to boil; when boiled 
enough to skim, put in the karberries; let 
them boil until the syrup is thick; skim 
out the barberries into jars, with syrup 
enough to keep them. Strain the rest of 
the syrup through a cloth; put it into bot- 
tles, cork and seal them. This makes a 
very nice drink with ice-water. 


To CLEAR a room of musquitos, take of 
gum camphor a piece about one third the 
size of an egg, and evaporate it by placing 
it in a tin vessel and holding it over a lamp 
or candle, taking care that it does not ig- 
nite. The smoke will soon fill the 100m 
and expel the mosgqiiitos. 


TREATMENT OF CALICOES. — Calicoes 
often fade simply because they are improp- 
erly washed. ‘To insure their not fading, 
infuse three gills of salt into four quarts of 
water; put the calico in while it is hot, 
and let it remain there until cold. By this 
means the colors uf the goods are made 
permanent aud will not fade. 


PouLtice.—The following is 
a useful piece of information for every 
family: ‘‘ In making a mustard plaster use 
no water whatever, but mix the white of 
an egg, and the result will be a plaster 
that will draw perfectly, but will not pro- ~ 
duce a blister even upon the skin of an in- 
fant, no matter how long it is allowed to 
remain upon the part.” 


How TO CURE A FELON.—As we often 
see friends suffer with these very trouble- 
some things, we publish the following cure 
for them, which we have heard highly ree- 
ommended: As soon as the parts begin to 
swell, get the tincture of lobelia, aud wrap 
the part affected with cloth saturated thor- 


- oughly with the tincture, and the felon is 


dead. Anold physician says he has known 
it to cure in scores of cases, and it never 
fails if applied in season. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Troy Times tells this fora fact: “A 
ludicrous scene was witnessed on a Rens- 
selaer and Saratoga train the other day. 
A newly-married couple entered the car and 
took a seat. The husband, wanting to 
smoke, left his wife and went into the 
smoking-car. The bride began to doze, and 
while she slept a stranger entered the car, 
and, as it was crowded, quietly took a seat 
beside the young wife. Shortly she began 
to nod, and, doubtless imagining that her 
husband was still in the seat, geutly re- 
clined toward the stranger, and soon her 
head fondly nestled on his breast. At this 
juncture the husband returned. He stood 
in mute astonishment in the aisle until the 
lady awoke, and, realizing the situation, 
drew back in amazement, suffused with 
blushes. Stranger explained, husband was 
satisfied, and wife tried hard to appear 

_mmconcerned.” 

A New Hampshire man, while dining, 
the other day, got a piece of tripe in his 
throat and choked to death. Another ar- 
gument against meat-eating. If he had 
kept to mush and milk, he would not have 
choked to death. At least not with tripe. 


An old lady carrying at full sail, a green 
cotton umbrella, experienced great diffi- 
culty in getting through a crowd on Broad- 
way night before last. She left seven men 
hatless, caromed the chignons of three 
fashionable young ladies, and sawed a 
newsboy’s ear in two. As she turned back 
and saw the wreck, she murmured, ‘‘ Gra- 
cious sakes! aint you barbarians no respect 
for age ?”’ 


A rural paper observes with great felicity 
ef expression: ‘‘ These moonlight nights! 
Ah, by how many vine-embowered gates 
soft eyes look love to eyes that speak again, 
and the pressure of a tiny hand in the huge 
masculine paw wakes to ecstasy the living 
jiar.”” 


When they want to find out in the coun- 
try if a girl is courting or not, an old lady 
steps in and remarks: ‘I say! there aint 


no one sick in this here house or nothin’, 


is there? I seen a light burnin’ nigh into 
twelve o’clock last night, but I don’t smell 
no camphire nor nothin’ round.” 


An ostentatious undertaker of Troy, hav- 
ing charge of an aristocratic funeral lately, 
mounted the altar steps and delivered the 
following address: * Ladies and gentlemen 
will please keep their seats till the corpse 
passes out.’”’ 


A Porter county, Indiana, young lady has 
the ambition to raise two thousand chick- 
ens this season. How much nobler it 
would be, says an exchange, were she to 
devote her heaven-born energies to poetry, 
pianos and croquet. 


A certain “Uncle James” of our ac-. 


quaintance, whose execution is not quite 
equal to his preference, for the violin, was 
paid a delicate left-handed compliment the 
other night by his little niece, who, being 
awakened some time in the small hours of 
the night, by the hideous performance of 
two felines under the window, naively re- 
marked, “Mamma, 1 don’t like to hear 
Uncle James play on a violin.”’ 


“ Faint heart never won fair lady’’ may 
be true, but when your girl’s father wears 
a number twelve with a Scotch sole, and 
takes particular pains toshow you his dog 
kennel and armory, and you feel your knees 
giving way, your teeth begin to roll and 
your eyes to chatter, then in suchinstances, 
the saying is not applicable, ~ 


It is not ied in ing 
newly-married y 
poor young men on 
Eve married a gardener, but sae don’t say 
anything about the gardener losing his sit- 
uation on account of that match. 


Matilda Fletcher says she is tired of 
reforming old sinners, @md that hence- 
forth she will devote herself to young ’uns. 
Being a representative of the agricul- 
turists, she will naturally go into the 
nursery. 
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Brilliant Yanowncement for 1875. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, # 
The Best, the Cheapest, and the most Interesting Publication of the kind « 


in the World. 
AND 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest and Oldest Literary Weekly Paper in the Country. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


Six Handsome Chromos Given to Subscribers. 


REMEMBER TO SEND THE MONEY TO PREPAY POSTAGE. IT MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The publishers of BALLov’s MonTHLY 
MAGAZINE—the cheapest and most inter- 
esting publication of the kind in the coun- 


_try—and Tse AmeErican. Union—the 
- Jargest and oldest weekly journal in the 


United States—respectfully announce to 
their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 
1875 they will give as Premiums to sub- 
scribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
eyer produced in this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 

SUNRISE. 

SUNSET. 

MORNING GLORIES. 

LILIES OF HE VALLEY. 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 
written to us in favor of our giving as Pre- 
miums “ Mornine Guoriss,”’ “ LILIEs oF 
THE VALLEY,”)“ THE BerroTHED,” and 
“Tue Power OF Music,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictares of 
last year. For this reason we have retained 
them on our list, but “Sunrise” and 


“Sunser” are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are wonderful for their 
beautiful and great originality. 


PREMIUMS FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 
CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 


As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal terms :—For a Club of 
FIVE copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, $7.50, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos “ Sun- 
RISE” or ‘‘SunsET”’ (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, .‘“‘Mornina GLORIES” or 
“ LILIES OF THE VALLEY,’ to each mem- 
ber of the Club. 

TEN copies of BALLou’s MAGAzinE, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromos 
or “Sunset,’’ or Morn- 
GLoriEs,” or “ LILIES OF THE VAL- 
LEY,”’ to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre- 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 
to prepay postage. Or five cents for six 
mouths. 
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A Brilliant Announcement for 1875. 


. subscrip- 
tions $1.50 each (and ten cents for postage), 
and either of the Chromos, “‘Sunrisz,’’ or 
“Sunset,” or ‘‘Mornine GLORIES,” or 


“Tyres OF THE VALLEY,” as the sub- 


scriber may elect; and be sure and name 
the Chromo you want in your letter. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERI- 
CaN UNION. 

BALLOov’s MAGAZINE and THE AMERI- 
cAN UNION combined for $3.75; and also 
the Chromos ** SuNRISE”’ and SuNSET,”’ 
or “‘ MoRNING GLoRIES” and “ LILIES OF 
THE VALLEY.” Or BALLovu’s and THE 
Union for $3.50, without the Chromos, and 
ten cents postage for BALLov’s, and fifteen 
cents for the Union, in addition. Or for 
$4.00 we will send Tae AmERICAN UNION 
and BALLou’s MAGAZINE and all four of 
the Chromos, “‘SuNRISE” and SuNSET”’ 
and “Litres OF “THE VALLEY” and 
*““MoRNING GLORIES,” or we will send 
either two of the above, and “ THe PowER 
oF Music” or “ THE BETROTHED.”’ 
PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS.—We wili send 
THe AMERICAN Union for one year for 
$2.50, and also give every subscriber the two 
Chromos “Sunrisr” and ‘“ SunseEt,’’ 
or VALLEY” and “Mory- 
Ina GLORIES,” or either “Tae Power oF 
Music” or “ THe BETROTHED,’’ just which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cents 
additional for postage, or eight cents for 
six months. 

This is a splendid offer, and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adorn their homes with beautiful 
pictures. 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
THE AMERICAN UNION for one year, and a 
copy of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE to the per- 
son who gets up the Club, and also to each 
member of the Club the Chromos “ Sun- 


RIsE”’ and “Sunset,” or “ Tae BeTRors- 
ED,” or “ Tae Powrr or Music.’’ The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded ; or “‘ SUNRISE”’ 
and “ Sunset” will be sent, if preferred. 


ImpoRTANT NoticrE.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 


To THE PuBLIC.—Subscribers can com- 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


A VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIB- 
ERS.—LET ALL HEED IT. 

X@™ By a new law of Congress, publish- 
ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for BALLovu’s MaGa- 
ZINE the sum of TEN CENTS, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 
save to each subscriber two cents, the usual 
postage having been twelve cents per un- 
num. Let every one remember this, for it is 
very important to us that it should be under- 
stood and acted on, as we can’t afford to pre- 
pay postage unless it is refunded to us. 

2@™ The Postage on THz AMERICAN 
UNION will be, as near as we can calculate, 
FrirTexEn Cents, a saving of five centay and 
this must be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston office. Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions. Eight cents for six 
months. 

I@™ Be careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 

86 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


POPULAR FANCIES. 


A Game of Pitch and Toss—A on the Ocean The Tartar War—The Family Toothbrush. 


‘Painful Guspense—Hanging. 


Home, sweet Home—A Beehive. 
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Aeelebrated Work—S. A.on Man. Household Acrobats—Pitcher and Tumbler. 
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